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Preface 


This book is the result of the European Seminar on Advanced Judaic Studies 
held at the Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies from January to June 
2010. The members of the seminar were Michela Andreatta, Andrew Berns, 
Theodor Dunkelgrün, Federica Francesconi, Anthony Grafton, Alessandro 
Guetta, Eleazar Gutwirth, Joseph Hacker, Scott Mandelbrote, Piet van Boxel, 
and Joanna Weinberg. Invited participants included the late Philip Ford, 
William Horbury, Yosef Kaplan, Nurit Pasternak, Elchanan Reiner and 
Benjamin Williams. 

We are grateful to the Rothschild Foundation Europe for sponsoring the 
seminar. The Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies provided a conge- 
nial setting for our work and thanks are due to Teresa Berridge, Sue Forteath, 
and Martine Smith-Huvers for their help with many practical matters. Exeter 
College, Oxford, kindly hosted the public programme of the seminar. The semi- 
nar concluded with a conference held at All Souls College, Oxford. We thank 
the Warden and Fellows for their generous assistance. 

In the preparation of this volume, we have been lucky to be able to call on 
the assistance of Laura Macy, who has been an exemplary copy editor. 
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Introduction 
Scott Mandelbrote and Joanna Weinberg 


The twelve essays in this volume are based on the work of the European 
Seminar on Advanced Judaic Studies, which enabled the collaborators to meet 
and develop their ideas together over an extended period.! The essays discuss 
for the first time the transformative effect of the simultaneous circulation and 
readership of Jewish writings among both Jewish and Christian readers. They 
undermine traditional paradigms of so-called Christian Hebraism, particularly 
those that stress a mono-dimensional view of the otherness of Jewish learning 
or the uniformity of Christian responses to it. They also challenge simplistic 
visions either of the unchanging nature of Jewish cultural life or of its isolation 
from or hostility to the intellectual influences of Christian society. As a result, 
they portray the multifaceted circumstances and motivations of readers of 
Jewish books in the early modern period.? 

The breadth of implication of the early modern Christian discovery of 
Jewish texts has been relatively neglected given the interest recently expressed 
in the mental and cultural ramifications of European Christian encounter with 
the rest of the world, especially in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.? 
This was a period of the expansion of European universities, libraries and 
presses, set against a background of widespread religious division and change 


1 For details, see the preface. 

2 Thereis thus less similarity than might be supposed between the aims of our work and those 
of, for example, Allison P. Coudert and Jeffrey S. Shoulson, eds, Hebraica veritas? Christian 
Hebraists and the Study of Judaism in Early Modern Europe (Philadelphia, 2004) or Dean 
Phillip Bell and Stephen G. Burnett, eds, Jews, Judaism and the Reformation in Sixteenth- 
Century Germany (Leiden, 2006). Coudert and Shoulson (p. 1) stress the role of 'exchange' and 
'interaction' between Christians and Jews in the formation of a tradition of Christian 
Hebraism. This volume, however, attempts in part to show how individual acts of readership 
altered understandings of tradition. 

3 Asanintroduction, see Anthony Grafton, April Shelford, and Nancy Siraisi, New Worlds, Ancient 
Texts (Cambridge, MA, 1992). Treatments of Jewish involvement in this process of discovery 
tend to concentrate on trade and commerce, see Jonathan I. Israel, European Jewry in the Age of 
Mercantilism 1550—1750 (Oxford, 1985); Paolo Bernardini and Norman Fiering, eds, The Jews and 
the Expansion of Europe to the West 1450-1800 (New York, 2001); Jonathan Karp, The Politics of 
Jewish Commerce: Economic Thought and Emancipation in Europe, 1638-1848 (Cambridge, 2008); 
Richard L. Kagan and Philip D. Morgan, eds, Atlantic Diasporas: Jews, Conversos, and Crypto- 
Jews in the Age of Mercantilism, 1500-1800 (Baltimore, 2009). For criticism of this approach, with 
a stress on the importance of Jewish intellectual and cultural mediation, see David B. Ruderman, 
Early Modern Jewry: A New Cultural History (Princeton, 2010), especially pp. 207-26. 
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that introduced significant confessional differences into all aspects of intel- 
lectual life. It was also a time of discovery, both in the historical archive of 
Western Europe itself, and through European encounters with material evi- 
dence and unfamiliar experiences in a wider world. Christian scholars gradu- 
ally became aware of the existence of and potential literary heritage to be 
found in Jewish communities across Europe and the Levant, and also to some 
extent in Northern Africa, Asia and India.^ Simultaneously, the Jewish com- 
munities of Europe were subject to significant demographic upheaval and 
underwent their own processes of intellectual discovery and development. 
These in turn stimulated changes in the perception of the Jewish past, which 
altered the way in which both Jews and Christians read and thought about 
each others' history and beliefs.5 For example, converts from Judaism, whether 
in the fifteenth-century Iberian Peninsula or, later, elsewhere in Europe, broad- 
ened the awareness of Christian readers concerning the evidence of Jewish 
antiquity and contemporary Jewish learning. Such exchanges went beyond 
the knowledge of Judaism available to medieval Christians, and they were built 
upon by a succession of Jewish informants working for scholars who wished to 
acquire greater familiarity with Hebrew texts of all kinds." 


4 Forexample, the Jesuit Matteo Ricci's discovery of Chinese Jews described in Donald Daniel 
Leslie, The Survival of the Chinese Jews: the Jewish community of Kaifeng (Leiden, 1972), 
pp. 31-5; see also David S. Katz, ‘The Chinese Jews and the Problem of Biblical Authority in 
Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century England’, English Historical Review, 105 (1990), pp. 893-919. 
Christian interest in the status and nature of the Karaites is discussed by Anthony Grafton, 
Joseph Scaliger: A Study in the History of Classical Scholarship. Volume 11: Historical Chronology 
(Oxford, 1993), pp. 414-15; 51912; Johannes van den Berg, ‘Proto-Protestants? The Image of 
the Karaites as a Mirror of the Catholic-Protestant Controversy in the Seventeenth Century; 
inJewish-Christian Relations in the Seventeenth Century: Studies and Documents, ed. J. van den 
Berg and E.G.E. van der Wall (Dordrecht, 1988), pp. 33-49; Western European Jewish concern 
with the Karaites is the subject of Yosef Kaplan, "Karaites" in Early Eighteenth-Century 
Amsterdam, in Sceptics, Millenarians and Jews, ed. David S. Katz and Jonathan I. Israel 
(Leiden, 1990), pp. 196-236; Marina Rustow, 'Karaites Real and Imagined: Three Cases of 
Jewish Heresy’, Past & Present 197, (2007), pp. 35-74. 

5 See, for example, David Ruderman, Connecting the Covenants: Judaism and the Search for 
Christian Identity in Eighteenth-Century England (Philadelphia, 2007); Matt Goldish, The 
Sabbatean Prophets (Cambridge, MA, 2004); David Ruderman, Jewish Enlightenment in an 
English Key (Princeton, 2000). Francesca Trivellato, The Familiarity of Strangers: the Sephardic 
Diaspora, Livorno, and Cross-Cultural Trade in the Early Modern Period (New Haven, 2009). 

6 Seeforexample,PhilippNothaft'sdiscussionoftheconvertPaulofBurgosinDatingthePassion:The 
Life of Jesus and the Emergence of Scientific Chronology (200-1600), (Leiden, 2012), pp. 215-22. 

7 A prime example is the German Jew Elijah Levita, who taught Hebrew to Cardinal Egidio da 
Viterbo: see Gérard E. Weil, Élie Lévita: humaniste et massoréte (1469-1549) (Leiden, 1963). 
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Some of the Christian readers who form the subjects of this book were 
working in places where Jews were allowed to live and practice their religion; 
others will never have encountered Jews except in the pages of manuscripts 
and printed books. Many of the Jewish texts that are discussed here seemed 
alien or even distasteful to their Christian readers; others were assimilated 
into accounts of Christian history, philology and theology in a manner that 
made it unsettling to realize that they had, in fact, Jewish origins and stories to 
tell Recent scholarship has used the term ‘Christian Hebraism' as the cate- 
gory for discussion of this process of intellectual and textual exchange.? 
Despite its usefulness, this blanket description obscures the complexity of 
relationships between texts and readers operating across a variety of linguistic 
traditions (including Arabic, Aramaic and Yiddish) and within multiple and 
competing religious and intellectual contexts.!° Moreover, contemporary non- 
Jewish readers of Jewish texts did not consider themselves to be part of or 
contributing to a ‘discourse’ of ‘Christian Hebraism’, rather, as the essays here 
show, they felt themselves to be using new skills and unfamiliar sources to 
revise and understand their own positions in the world. The categories in 
which they placed themselves changed according to time and circumstance. 
The intellectual alliances they forged were similarly intricate and variable. 


Illustrative too is the case of the convert Johannes Isaac who worked in Plantin's printing 
shop: see Anthony Grafton, The Culture of Correction in Renaissance Europe (London, 
2011), pp. 115-31. 

8 The reception of the Talmud exemplifies both aspects of this dichotomy: see the chapters 
by Grafton and Horbury in this volume. 

9 Stephen G. Burnett, From Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies: Johannes Buxtorf (1564— 
1629) and Hebrew Learning in the Seventeenth Century (Leiden, 1996); Sophie Kessler- 
Mesguich, 'Early Christian Hebraists, in Hebrew Bible/Old Testament: The History of its 
Interpretation. Volume 11: From the Renaissance to the Enlightenment, ed. Magne Sæbø, 
Michael Fishbane, and Jean Louis Ska, S.J. (Göttingen, 2008), pp. 254-75; Stephen G. 
Burnett, Christian Hebraism in the Reformation Era (1500-1660) (Leiden, 2012). For older 
literature using this term, see Raphael Loewe, s.v. 'Hebraists, Christians' in Encyclopaedia 
Judaica (Jerusalem, 1971), vol. 8, pp. 9—71; Gareth Lloyd-Jones, The Discovery of Hebrew in 
Tudor England: A Third Language (Manchester, 1983); Jerome Friedman, The Most Ancient 
Testimony: Sixteenth-Century Christian-Hebraica in the Age of Renaissance Nostalgia 
(Athens, 0H, 1983); Frank E. Manuel, The Broken Staff: Judaism through Christian Eyes 
(Cambridge, MA, 1992). 

10 For a different approach, see Anthony Grafton and Joanna Weinberg, ‘I have always loved 
the Holy Tongue.’ Isaac Casaubon, the Jews, and a Forgotten Chapter in Renaissance 
Scholarship (Cambridge, MA, 2011), p. 290, and Theodor Dunkelgrün's forthcoming chap- 
ter, ‘The Christian Study of Judaism in Early Modern Europe’, in the Cambridge History of 
Judaism (vol. 7). 
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This remained true even in the early eighteenth century, by which time there 
was an agreed corpus of sources and topics of study for a scholar who was 
looking for theJewish equivalent to contemporary learning about the Christian 
or Classical past.!! 

The chronological focus of the book is on the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It centres geographically on Western Europe with particular atten- 
tion to Northern and Central Italy and Western Germany. Several essays dis- 
cuss scholarly encounters with texts that originally developed in an ancient 
Jewish milieu, tracing the history of their interpretation over a longer period, 
from the late fifteenth century to the early eighteenth century. There are also 
important contributions on aspects of the Dutch, English and French reader- 
ship of Jewish writings, and others refer to the transmission of texts from the 
Levant to North-Western Europe.!* During this time, both Jews and Christians 
were constantly in search of Jewish texts of all types, in both manuscript and 
print. This quest was carried out over a remarkable range of locations, from 
libraries in the heartlands of the various Christian confessions, to the studies 
of Jewish scholars and readers in both Europe and the Near East, and from the 
cemeteries of European Jewish communities to collections of coins and 
inscriptions originating in ancient Judaea. It even extended to the investiga- 
tion of natural objects and phenomena that could give physical reality to 
descriptions found in biblical or other ancient Jewish sources.!? 


11 For example: Giulio Bartolocci, Carlo Giuseppe Imbonati, Bibliotheca magna rabbinica, 
5 vols (Rome, 1675-94); Johann Christoph Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrea, 4 vols (Hamburg and 
Leipzig, 1715-33). See also the chapter by Andreatta in this volume; Edward Breuer, The 
Limits of Enlightenment: Jews, Germans and the Eighteenth-Century Study of Scripture 
(Cambridge, MA, 1996); David Sorkin, The Religious Enlightenment: Protestants, Jews and 
Catholics from London to Vienna (Princeton, 2008). 

12 Cf. Gerald J. Toomer, Eastern Wisedome and Learning: The Study of Arabic in Seventeenth- 
Century England (Oxford, 1996). For the Iberian Peninsula as a source of Hebrew manu- 
scripts used by Christian scholars, see María Teresa Ortega-Monasterio, 'Spanish Biblical 
Hebrew Manuscripts, Hebrew Studies, 45 (2004), pp.163—74; Andreina Contessa, ‘Sephardic 
Illuminated Bibles: Jewish Patrons and Fifteenth-Century Christian Attitudes, in The 
Hebrew Bible in Fifteenth-Century Spain, ed. Jonathan Decter and Arturo Prats (Leiden, 
2012), pp. 61-72. 

13 See Andrew Berns, The Bible and Natural Philosophy in Renaissance Italy (Cambridge, 
2015); Jan Loop, Johann Heinrich Hottinger: Arabic and Islamic Studies in the Seventeenth 
Century, (Oxford, 2013), pp. 36-8; and the chapters by Andreatta and Dunkelgrün in this 
volume. For a later period see Jonathan Sheehan, 'Sacred and Profane: Idolatry, 
Antiquarianism, and the Polemics of Distinction in the Seventeenth Century, Past & 
Present 192 (2006), pp. 35-66; Peter N. Miller, ‘The "Antiquarianization" of Biblical 
Scholarship and the London Polyglot Bible (1653-57), Journal of the History of Ideas 62 
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The chapters tackle a number of topics from the perspective of Christian 
readers, but the emphasis remains on engagement with Jewish books and texts 
themselves, rather than on the presuppositions about Judaism circulating in 
Christian communities (which have tended to preoccupy earlier commenta- 
tors). We ask what constituted a ‘Jewish’ text, how it was presented, dissemi- 
nated and understood within both Jewish and Christian environments (and 
thus how its meanings were contested). Several authors also consider the effect 
that such understanding had on contemporary views of Jews, their intellectual 
heritage and their way of life. This was not necessarily a question of ethnogra- 
phy or anthropology, but instead a process of textual and historical reconstruc- 
tion with implications for the understanding of Christian as well as Jewish 
history and practice.!^ This approach has the effect of restoring dynamism to 
the intellectual encounter of Judaism and Christianity in early modern Europe, 
and highlights the critical edge that contemporaries brought to the reading of 
a widening corpus of previously unfamiliar texts. The geographical and cul- 
tural range of the chapters allows us also to consider the diversity of response 
among Protestant and Catholic readers. That diversity was not limited to sim- 
ple confessional difference, but formed part of an intricate pattern of debate 
about knowledge and understanding in which religious allegiance was often 
balanced by other alliances. Readership of Jewish books was not confined to 
scholars, critics or theologians, but extended across a community that grew 
wider as knowledge of Hebrew and related languages increased and as transla- 
tions proliferated. One example, not considered at length here, is provided by 
the influence of writings in Yiddish on German-speaking Protestant scholar- 
ship, and on the view taken of past and contemporary Judaism by such schol- 
ars and their readers.5 The variety of Christian readers was mirrored in 
different ways among early modern Jews, who also accessed texts in languages 
and traditions outside those in which they had been brought up.!6 This is 


(2001) pp. 463-82; Zur Shalev, Sacred Words and Worlds: Geography, Religion, and 
Scholarship 1550-1700 (Leiden, 2012). 

14 See, for example, Yaacov Deutsch, Judaism in Christian Eyes: Ethnographic Descriptions of 
Jews and Judaism in Early Modern Europe (Oxford, 2012); Aya Elyada, A Goy who speaks 
Yiddish: Christians and the Jewish Language in Early Modern Germany (Stanford, 2012); 
Burnett, From Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies, pp. 54-102. Cf. the chapters here by 
Grafton, Weinberg, Horbury and Berns. 

15 See Aya Elyada, ‘Protestant Scholars and Yiddish Studies in Early Modern Europe, Past 
and Present 203 (2009), pp. 69-98. See also, briefly, the chapter by Dunkelgrün in this 
volume. 

16 Joanna Weinberg, “Tell me what you read and I will tell you who you are”: Jews and Their 
Books in Sixteenth-century Italy' (Hebrew), in Studies in Jewish History Presented to Joseph 
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exemplified here by the experience of Italian Jews and in the reading habits of 
New Christians from the Iberian Peninsula who re-embraced Judaism in exile 
in the Netherlands. 

Material as well as intellectual considerations also shaped the activities of 
both Christian and Jewish readers. The involvement of Christians in the pro- 
duction and dissemination of Jewish texts itself came to influence the way in 
which Jewish communities perceived their intellectual culture. As Elchanan 
Reiner has shown, the availability of books, which were the products of 
Christian printers, eventually transformed practices of teaching and learning 
in Polish Ashkenazic schools.!® By contrast, Jewish exiles from the Iberian 
Peninsula, who published manuscripts that they had brought with them to the 
lands of the Ottoman Empire, found themselves in a privileged position, 
exempt from proscriptions that otherwise prevented the spread of printing.!? 
The interest of Christian collectors who increasingly operated in the Ottoman 
Empire from the early seventeenth century, however, was focused more usu- 
ally on contact with Jewish intermediaries who might provide previously 
unknown manuscripts of Hebrew, Arabic or Greek texts.2° 

Much of the encounter that we describe was shaped by the unusual circum- 
stances of the early years of Jewish printing, by the phenomenon of the discov- 
ery and editing of new materials from manuscript collections, and by the 


Hacker, ed. Y. Ben Naeh, J. Cohen, M. Idel and Y. Kaplan (Jerusalem, 2013), pp. 363-80. See 
also the chapters by Berns, Guetta and Kaplan in this volume. 

17  Seethe chapters by Berns, Francesconi and Kaplan in this volume. Cf. Benjamin Fisher, 
‘Opening the Eyes of the Novos Reformados: Rabbi Saul Levi Morteira, Radical Christianity, 
and the Jewish Reclamation of Jesus 1620-1660, Studia Rosenthaliana 44 (2012), 
pp. 17-48, which provides an example of a Jewish reader in Amsterdam whose knowl- 
edge of Christian biblical texts and theological argument generated novel apologetic 
material for the converso community. 

18 See, for example, Elchanan Reiner, 'The Ashkenazi Élite at the Beginning of the Modern 
Era: Manuscript versus Printed Book’, Polin 10 (1997), pp. 85-98. 

19 Joseph R. Hacker, ‘Authors, Readers and Printers of Sixteenth-Century Hebrew Books in 
the Ottoman Empire' in Perspectives on the Hebraic Book: The Myron M. Weinstein 
Memorial Lectures at the Library of Congress, ed. Peggy K. Pearlstein (Washington DC, 
2012), pp. 17—63. 

20 Joseph Hacker, ‘The Intellectual Activity of the Jews of the Ottoman Empire during the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’, in Jewish Thought in the Seventeenth Century, ed. 
Isadore Twersky and Bernard Septimus (Cambridge, MA, 1987), pp. 95-135. The editors 
look forward with great anticipation to the publication in the near future of Professor 
Hacker's work on contacts between English divines and Jewish scholars in the Ottoman 
Empire. Cf. his earlier article ‘The Hebrew Manuscripts of Jean-Baptiste Colbert and the 
Spiritual Legacy of the Jews of the Ottoman Empire’ (Hebrew), Zion 62 (1997), pp. 327-68. 
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efforts of both Jews and Christians to control access to and readership of texts 
that were made widely available for the first time in print.? An important 
aspect of this work is the interplay between Jewish texts and the activities of 
Christian censors, and the way in which the world of the Inquisition placed 
limits on and created particular opportunities for religious expression on the 
part of both Jews and Christians. The essays here substantially modify the con- 
clusions of recent scholarship, which attempts to reassess censorship as a posi- 
tive contribution to intellectual debate and the creation of knowledge. While 
acknowledging the learning and flexibility of individual censors or Papal offi- 
cials, they bring attention back to the extent to which censorship and expurga- 
tion at times impeded the circulation of books and ideas, but more often was 
ineffective in fulfilling any of its ostensible aims.?? 

The book is divided into five sections, concentrating on the changing intel- 
lectual (and, to some extent, material) problems thrown up by the interplay of 
texts and readers within a broadly chronological framework. The first section 
discusses the transmission of Jewish works dealing with the Bible and its inter- 
pretation from Greek and Hebrew into contemporary languages of scholarly, 
religious and political debate. Scott Mandelbrote considers an ancient story of 
the translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek (the Letter of Aristeas) and the 
way in which it was copied and circulated in Latin and Italian among Christian 
readers from the middle of the fifteenth century. He explains the use made of 
the text as a mirror for princes, and the status that it acquired alongside other, 
more straightforwardly biblical books, such as the proverbs of Solomon. Widely 
reprinted in Latin, the story also became the focus for debate about the extent 
to which the act of translating the Bible into the vernacular was divinely sanc- 
tioned. The authenticity and veracity of the original version of the Letter of 
Aristeas thus took on significance in confessional struggles between Christians, 
and became a site for widespread scholarly contest about the value of ancient 
testimony in contemporary religion and politics. At the heart of the debate lay 
the question of the extent to which it was a Jewish text, whose interest and 
intent might be historical and controversial, rather than an account of divine 
actions, which ought to shape the faith and institutions of Christian churches 
and polities. 

The way in which the work of Jewish writers shaped vernacular translations 
of biblical texts is the principal subject of Alessandro Guetta's essay on late 


21 See the chapters by van Boxel and Francesconi in this volume. 

22 C£. Amnon Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, the Editor, and the Text: The Catholic Church and 
the Shaping of the Jewish Canon in the Sixteenth Century, trans. Jackie Feldman 
(Philadelphia, 2007). 
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sixteenth-century Italian versions of the Bible. Guetta reveals the surprising 
phenomenon of the use of a supposedly heretical vernacular translation by 
Antonio Brucioli in the creation of Jewish biblical texts. By means of a detailed 
examination of vocabulary and of the literary structures deployed in transla- 
tion, Guetta is able to show how literary Italian displaced Judaeo-Italian dia- 
lect in the circulation of familiar writings. He also demonstrates how the Bible 
itself was part of a theological debate which had implications for Jewish as well 
as Christian readers, and which involved both groups of readers in legal as well 
as scholarly processes for the validation of knowledge. 

The theory and practices of censorship provide the focus for the second sec- 
tion of the book. Piet van Boxel concentrates on the mechanism of censorship, 
viewed through the prism of a manuscript that reveals how the Roman author- 
ities approached Jewish biblical commentary. The close examination of the 
application of ecclesiastical directives demonstrates that while censorship 
generated limited physical and intellectual challenges for readers of Hebrew 
books, it very rarely produced new or creative insight into their texts. Federica 
Francesconi explains how the predictability of the attitudes and actions of 
censors meant that Jewish writers were able to circumvent restrictions on 
reading and expression. Her detailed reconstruction of the careers of Leon 
Modena and Netanel Trabotti highlights the negotiations that took place 
between rabbis and censors, which she traces through the Inquisition archives 
of Modena and Venice. 

Several of the chapters in the first two sections concern the production and 
regulation of books that had Jewish as well as Christian readers. The question 
of the use made by Christian readers of works that had clearly Jewish origins is 
more properly the subject of the third section of this volume. William Horbury 
discusses the fortunes of Toledot Yeshu, a Jewish counter-history of Jesus, in the 
Christian scholarship of the sixteenth century. He shows how understandings 
of the book were shaped by local religious and intellectual allegiances, as well 
as by the development of broader confessional differences. A central figure in 
Horbury's account is the Franciscan, Petrus (Columna) Galatinus, whose influ- 
ential attack on Judaism and use of Jewish sources from the Talmud and 
Midrash as corroboration for the truth of Christianity is also discussed by 
Joanna Weinberg. Weinberg shows how the developing sophistication of 
Christian scholarship of Hebrew texts, as exemplified in the work of Johann 
Buxtorf the Elder, educated readers in the shortcomings of cruder polemic. 
One effect of such education was to complicate relationships and the basis for 
the articulation of shared arguments among members of individual Christian 
confessions, as well as in broader defences of Christianity against Judaism. The 
more objective reading of Jewish sources was in turn put to the service of 
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interpreting the New Testament, ushering in a new era of contextual and anti- 
quarian scholarship of the Christian Bible. 

In the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, very few Christian readers 
were able or willing to engage seriously with the content of the foundation 
document of rabbinic Judaism, the Talmud. Horbury discusses the way in 
which Christian interest in Jewish mysticism and in the elucidation of hidden 
doctrinal meanings in Jewish texts may have contributed to growing interest in 
the Talmud. In the long run, however, Christian respect for the sources of rab- 
binic Judaism derived less from flights of mystical fancy and more from the 
forensic skills of historians and lawyers, already apparent in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Anthony Grafton demonstrates how later generations of humanist schol- 
ars, in particular Buxtorf and John Selden, developed a view of the significance 
and coherence of the Talmud as a code of law parallel to the model of the 
Roman Corpus juris civilis. Despite their greater knowledge of Judaism and 
facility with Jewish sources, the understandings of these scholars remained 
focused on historical and religious questions raised primarily by Christian 
rather than Jewish contexts. Nevertheless, their interpretation of the Talmud 
allowed the development of more neutral, critical attitudes to Jewish sources 
in relation to the history of Christianity. 

Christian readers came to respect Jewish learning in part through increasing 
acquaintance with the practical benefits that it conveyed and increasing 
respect for the evidence of the past that it transmitted. In his treatment of the 
work of the Italian naturalist, Ulisse Aldrovandi, Andrew Berns shows how 
contemporary Hebrew antiquarian scholarship assisted both in acts of discov- 
ery of plants and animals and, partly as a consequence, in acts of textual inter- 
pretation, particularly of the Bible. Aldrovandi provides a fine example of a 
scholar who cannot be assimilated to the standard model of the ‘Christian 
Hebraist, but for whom knowledge of and access to Hebrew sources can be 
demonstrated to have been of wide-ranging intellectual value. The connection 
between Renaissance humanist scholarly techniques and antiquarian learning 
generated opportunities for the investigation of Jewish life and history beyond 
the confines imposed by theological exchange and polemic. An example is 
given in Theodor Dunkelgrün's exploration of the penetration of understand- 
ings of Hebrew methods of and models for the writing of letters into the analy- 
sis and even the practice of this typically humanist form of expression. 
Dunkelgrün shows not only how Christian scholars found out about Hebrew 
practices of epistolography, but also how they used such techniques them- 
selves, and applied their understandings of them to the antiquarian study of 
the core texts of Christian belief, especially the New Testament epistles. Similar 
humanist and antiquarian methods gave shape to the contemporary practice 
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of describing and investigating Hebrew inscriptions, in particular the epitaphs 
that are studied here by Michela Andreatta. Her chapter explores the inter- 
twining of literary, antiquarian and philological concerns that inspired the col- 
lecting of Hebrew funerary inscriptions. It demonstrates how these concerns 
might be shared by Jewish scholars as well as by their Christian contempo- 
raries. Moreover, Andreatta explains the way in which such learning formed 
one of the core platforms for the erection of a formal edifice of a discrete disci- 
pline among Christians of knowledge and understanding of modern as well as 
ancient Judaism. 

The fourth section of the book thus describes the way in which antiquarian- 
ism led to an expansion of knowledge among Christians about Jews and 
Judaism. This had practical as well as a theoretical aspects, for instance when 
pedagogical or literary forms were taken over from Jewish examples and 
applied in the actions and communications of Christians. Work of this kind 
was not only aimed at transforming the scope of Christian culture, it also 
allowed the widening of exchange with contemporary Jews. Such activity is 
one of the themes of the fifth and final section of the volume, which discusses 
the growing multiplicity of Jewish books available in the later seventeenth cen- 
tury and the variety of their Christian and Jewish readers. 

Benjamin Williams shows how Hebrew texts produced by Christian printers 
might be read in different but complementary ways by both Jewish readers and 
Christian scholars, increasingly skilled in the techniques and practices of 
Jewish learning. The transmission of works in manuscript as well as print both 
widened the scope of Christian knowledge of Jewish learning and demanded 
that Christian readers develop deeper knowledge of Hebrew itself. Christian 
understandings of Jewish books were thus unwittingly shaped by early modern 
Jewish readers' own changing views of their composition and meaning. One of 
the most productive sites for the growth of new ways of reading and under- 
standing among]Jews themselves, in which novel methods developed as a result 
of particular social and religious circumstances, was mid-seventeenth-century 
Amsterdam. Christians had turned to Hebrew literature of many periods in 
their own religious and scholarly quest, including the search for their own ori- 
gins. For the conversos or new Jews of seventeenth-century Amsterdam, read- 
ing and historical investigation in Spanish and Portuguese similarly provided a 
route to establish and develop religious and cultural identity. It informed them 
about a past through which they were able to redefine their own position as 
Jews and claim a place in a society in which such religious identity was not 
subject to violent attempts at conversion. Careful readers though they were, 
the conversos often adapted what they read, grafting different ideas onto texts 
for the sake of shaping the boundaries of their new Jewish identity. In this 
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manner, Christian books were appropriated in the formation of Jewish knowl- 
edge and culture by one group of Jews. 

Such acts of appropriation, whether by Christians or Jews, remained par- 
ticular and often controversial to other members of both religions. Although 
patterns of knowledge and the exchange of learning altered throughout the 
early modern period, there was no certain direction of travel and no agreed 
point at which interactions should culminate or end. The study of the printing, 
translation, censorship, distribution and readership of books and texts pro- 
vides opportunities to investigate a range of environments in which Jews and 
Christians collaborated and competed. Often, collaboration was hidden from 
public view and competition self-consciously put on display. Increasingly, 
however, private exchanges brought benefits that could be openly shared or 
publicly acknowledged. Nevertheless, for both Jewish and Christian scholars 
knowledge of the Jewish past and awareness of contemporary Jewish practices 
grew. That growth of knowledge, however, remained strongly constrained by 
conceptual assumptions that were largely religious, but also often political, 
legal or ecclesiastical. This introduction has tried hard to generalize about such 
experience, but its real lesson should be that such generalization is likely 
always to prove inadequate. To form a proper perspective about early modern 
Jewish books and their readers, it is important to engage with the individual 
circumstances that dominate the examples provided in the chapters that 
follow.?3 


23 For transliteration of Hebrew words no distinction has been made between alef and ayin, 
and no doubling for dagesh except for standard spelling of words. 


PART 1 


Manuscript, Print and the Jewish Bible 


CHAPTER 1 


The Letter of Aristeas: Three Phases in the 
Readership of a Jewish Text 


Scott Mandelbrote 


The Letter of Aristeas is a Greek text, which was composed as a work of history 
by an anonymous author at Alexandria. It was written sometime between the 
middle of the third century BCE and the end of the first century CE, most 
probably between 200 and 100 BCE.! Its author was a Jew, who was heavily 
influenced, however, by the exclusively Greek-speaking environment in which 
he lived, by the standards of Hellenistic scholarship, and by the forms of con- 
temporary literature.? It acquired its usual name only in the fourth century 


1 The standard edition remains Paul Wendland and Ludwig Mendelssohn, eds, Aristeae ad 
Philocratem epistula (Leipzig, 1900), although modified by H. St J. Thackeray, 'Appendix. The 
Letter of Aristeas’, in Henry Barclay Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, rev. 
Richard Rusden Ottley (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 533-606. See also H. St J. Thackeray, ed., The 
Letter of Aristeas (London, 1918); Raffaele Tramontano, S.J., ed., La lettera di Aristea a Filocrate 
(Naples, 1931); André Pelletier, S.J., ed., Lettre d'Aristée à Philocrate (Paris, 1962); Kai Brodersen, 
ed., Aristeas: Der Kónig und die Bibel (Stuttgart, 2008). The date of the text is uncertain: its use 
by Flavius Josephus (37-c. 100 CE) represents a definite terminus ante quem, see Gilles 
Dorival, Marguerite Harl and Olivier Munnich, La Bible grecque des Septante: du judaisme 
hellénistique au christianisme ancien (Paris, 1988), pp. 41-2. Arnaldo Momigliano presented 
textual evidence for dating the letter as late as c. 110-100 BCE (‘Per la data e la caratteristica 
della Lettera di Aristea' [1932], reprinted in Quarto contributo alla storia degli studi classici e 
del mondo antico (Rome, 1969), pp. 213-24). For a survey of alternatives, see Fausto Parente, 
'La "Lettera di Aristea" come fonte per la storia del giudaismo alessandrino durante la prima 
meta del I secolo a.C", Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, 2nd series 2 (1972), pp. 
177-237 and 517-67. Among recent commentators, Abraham Wasserstein and David J. 
Wasserstein, The Legend of the Septuagint from Classical Antiquity to Today (Cambridge, 
2006), p. 20, and Uriel Rappaport, ‘The Letter of Aristeas Again’, Journal for the Study of the 
Pseudepigrapha 21 (2012), pp. 285-303, argue for a date of c. 200 BCE, whereas Bezalel Bar- 
Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus ‘On the Jews’ (Berkeley, 1996), pp. 271-88, maintains a date very 
close to 100 BCE. By contrast, Tessa Rajak, Translation and Survival: the Greek Bible of the 
Ancient Jewish Diaspora (Oxford, 2009), p. 50, suggests that ‘perfectly sustainable hypotheses 
fall anywhere between c.200 and c.100 BCE’. 

2 Sylvie Honigman, The Septuagint and Homeric Scholarship in Alexandria (London, 2003). The 
Jewishness of the author of Aristeas is stressed by both Maren R. Niehoff, Jewish Exegesis and 
Homeric Scholarship in Alexandria (Cambridge, 2011), pp. 19-37, and Paul McKechnie, 
‘Ptolemy Philadelphus: a New Moses, in Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus and His World, ed. Paul 
McKechnie and Philippe Guillaume (Leiden, 2008), pp. 233-46. 
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CE.? The history is narrated by a character called Aristeas and written partly in 
the form of a number of letters and questions, which describe the acquisition 
by the Egyptian king (Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus, ruled 285-246 BCE) of the 
Greek translation of the law of the Jews. This work had previously been lack- 
ing from the library that Ptolemy had established at Alexandria, and which 
was presided over by Demetrius of Phalerum, according to the text. The trans- 
lation was the product of 72 elders, scribes who were sent to the King by 
Eleazar, the High Priest at Jerusalem, from the 12 tribes of Israel, and who were 
richly rewarded for their work. As a prelude to his contacts with Eleazar, more- 
over, Ptolemy had decided to free all the Jewish captives that had been taken 
by his father, again at considerable cost. 

As wellas telling the story of the origin of the Septuagint (the Greek transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible), the Letter of Aristeas has much to say about the his- 
tory of the famous and vanished library of Alexandria, about the temple of 
Jerusalem and the religious customs of the Jews, and about the practices and 
ideals of Hellenistic kingship. The text of the Letter of Aristeas survives in a 
number of Byzantine manuscripts, usually incorporated into collections of 
commentaries on books of the Bible, being found especially often with the cat- 
ena on the Octateuch or the catena on Genesis and on Exodus.^ Much of the 
content of the Letter of Aristeas can also be found paraphrased in somewhat 
later texts, particularly Josephus' Antiquities of the Jews; Eusebius' Praeparatio 
evangelica, which cites the witness of another, again perhaps spurious, later 
Hellenistic Jewish authority, Aristobulus, and Epiphanius' De Mensuribus et 
ponderibus. From the time of Philo in the first century to that of Augustine at 
the start of the fifth century, moreover, both Jewish and Christian authors 
embroidered and defended the story of translation and patronage set out in the 
Letter of Aristeas. Justin Martyr (100—165) suggested that interest in the prophe- 
cies of the Messiah to be found in the Old Testament was not confined to the 
Jews, in the process widening the scope of the initial act of translation beyond 
the five books of the Law of Moses. Additional, miraculous details were added 
in the Cohortatio ad Graecos, whose authorship was falsely attributed to Justin. 
Moreover, the editorial activity of Origen and his followers in third-century 
Caesarea established the idea of an historical and 'pure' Septuagint as having 
priority over any of the other Greek translations ofthe Bible that had circulated 


3 Sidney Jellicoe, The Septuagint and Modern Study (Oxford, 1968), p. 30. 

4 See Thackeray, ‘Appendix’, pp. 533-50; John Lowden, ‘Illustrated Octateuch Manuscripts: 
A Byzantine Phenomenon, in The Old Testament in Byzantium, ed. Paul Magdalino and 
Robert Nelson (Washington, DC, 2010), pp. 107-52. 
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among the Jews. Taken together, these patristic writings gave support to the 
notion that the Greek Old Testament more properly transmitted divine revela- 
tion in the light of Christian history than the surviving Hebrew Bible itself. 

This was a position criticized by Jerome (c. 345-420), the translator of the 
Latin Vulgate, who also cast doubt on aspects of the miraculous story of the 
Alexandrian version. Although he indicated that he did not intend to 'charge 
the Septuagint with errors’, Jerome was clear that its translators did not prop- 
erly bring out the mystical truths that were present in the Hebrew Bible. 
Influenced by rabbinic criticism of the Septuagint, he therefore argued that 
'only the five Books of Moses were translated...books which we too acknowl- 
edge as agreeing more than the others with the Hebrew’. The proper tradition 
of Scripture, therefore, was embodied in the Hebrew text.$ 

Writing at the end of the 1970s, Arnaldo Momigliano commented that 'if in 
my life I have thought little about the appearance of the Septuagint among the 
Jews I have thought much more about its disappearance among the Jews.’ 
Before the Emperor Justinian tried to encourage the use of the Septuagint in the 
synagogues of the Byzantine Empire, in 553, Momigliano argued, Jewish life, 
scholarship and practice had long departed from the creative engagement with 
Greek language and thought that had marked the Hellenistic period, in which 
the Old Testament had been translated into Greek and the Letter of Aristeas 
written. Momigliano's insight matters for the argument of this chapter, since it 
might be objected that neither the Letter of Aristeas nor the Septuagint to whose 
composition it refers should properly be considered Jewish texts during the 


5 Wasserstein and Wasserstein, Legend of the Septuagint, pp. 95-131; Jellicoe, Septuagint and 
Modern Study, pp. 41-7; Giuseppe Veltri, Libraries, Translations, and ‘Canonic’ Texts (Leiden, 
2006), pp. 26-77; Alexis Léonas, LAube des traducteurs: de l'hébreu au grec: traducteurs et 
lecteurs de la Bible des Septante (Paris, 2007), pp. 15-150. 

6 See Adam Kamesar, Jerome, Greek Scholarship, and the Hebrew Bible (Oxford, 1993); Megan 
Hale Williams, The Monk and the Book: Jerome and the Making of Christian Scholarship 
(Chicago, 2006), pp. 63-95; Wasserstein and Wasserstein, Legend of the Septuagint, pp. 51-83, 
95-7. Quotations from Jerome’s Hebrew Questions on Genesis, trans. with an Introduction 
and Commentary by C.T.R. Hayward (Oxford, 1995), p. 29, see also pp. 92-100. Early modern 
commentators were aware of Jerome's significance: see Agostino Steuco, Veteris testamenti ad 
ueritatem Hebraicam recognitio (Lyon, 1531 [1529]); Richard Simon, Histoire critique du Vieux 
Testament [1678], ed. Pierre Gibert (Montrouge, 2008), pp. 227-34. 

7 Arnaldo Momigliano, Nono contributo alla storia degli studi classici e del mondo antico, ed. 
Riccardo di Donato (Rome, 1992), p. 544. See also Nicholas de Lange, ‘The Septuagint as a 
Jewish Classic, in Modernity Classics, ed. S.C. Humphreys and R.G. Wagner (Berlin, 2013), 
pP. 143-63. 
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early modern period. One of the primary themes of early modern biblical schol- 
arship, to which knowledge of the Septuagint increasingly contributed, was 
that the Bible transmitted revealed truth about religion despite rather than 
because of the role of the Jews in its transmission after the birth of Christ.? 

With few exceptions, early modern Jewish writers eschewed extensive con- 
sideration of the Septuagint and its origins. The Mantuan scholar, Azariah de' 
Rossi (c.1511-c. 1577), who depended on a Latin version of the Letter of Aristeas, 
translated the entire text into Hebrew and claimed that his curiosity about the 
work had first been piqued in 1570 by the questions of a Christian scholar who 
erroneously believed 'that we Jews possessed the book'? De' Rossi's analysis of 
the Septuagint was remarkable not least for developing an argument, based on 
hints derived from Augustine, that the translation might have been made from 
an earlier Aramaic version of the Bible, and that this explained its discrepan- 
cies from the Hebrew text.!° Other contemporary Jewish scholars made fleet- 
ing references to the Letter of Aristeas, but seem to have been dependant on 
de' Rossi in doing so.!! 

For Domenico Gerosolimitano (1555-1622), the Letter of Aristeas was part of 
a group of writings preserved in the tradition associated with the Greek tradi- 
tion of the Old Testament, and not present in the Hebrew Bible, whose transla- 
tion into Hebrew would assist in the conversion of the Jews. Gerosolimitano 
was born Samuel Vivas, and grew up in Jerusalem. Educated at Safed, he later 
practised as a doctor at the court of Murad 111 in Constantinople in the 1580s, 
before coming to Venice, where he converted in 1593. He was active as a censor 
of Jewish books in Mantua and later in Milan. In 1606—07, he travelled through 
Northern Italy as an agent for Cardinal Federico Borromeo in building the 
Hebrew collections of the newly founded Biblioteca Ambrosiana.? In Rome, 


8 See Moshe Goshen-Gottstein, ‘Foundations of Biblical Philology in the Seventeenth 
Century. Christian and Jewish Dimensions’, in Jewish Thought in the Seventeenth Century, 
ed. Isadore Twersky and Bernard Septimus (Cambridge, MA, 1987), pp. 77-94. 

9 Azariah de’ Rossi, The Light of the Eyes, ed. Joanna Weinberg (New Haven, 2001), pp. 33-77; 
and quotation at p. 31. See also Joanna Weinberg, 'Azariah de' Rossi and Septuagint 
Traditions, Italia 5 (1985), 7-35. De' Rossi used the Latin translation provided in Aristeas, 
De Legis diuinae ex Hebraica lingva in graecam translatione...historia, trans. Matthias 
Garbitius, [ed. Simon Schard] (Basel, 1561). 

io  De' Rossi, Light of the Eyes, ed. Weinberg, pp. 182-96. De’ Rossi developed suggestions in 
De Civitate Dei book 8, Chapter u, as commented on by Juan Luis Vives. See Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei libri xxii, ed. Juan Luis Vives (Basel, 1555 [1522]), cols 457-9. 

11 See Wasserstein and Wasserstein, Legend of the Septuagint, pp. 192—216, 227—34, 251-2. 

12 Gila Prebor ‘Domenico Yerushalmi: His Life, Writings, and Work as a Censor, Materia 
giudaica 15-16 (2010-11), pp. 467-81; Lucia Rostagno, ‘Note su Domenico Gerosolimitano; 
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towards the end of his life, Gerosolimitano embarked on a Hebrew translation 
first of the Gospels (1615), followed by Acts and the Epistles of the New 
Testament (1616), working from the Greek text with reference also to the Syriac 
and Latin. He turned to the Old Testament apocrypha in 1617 and finished his 
translation ofthe Letter of Aristeas on 25 June 1617. Like de’ Rossi, Gerosolimitano 
based himself largely on a pre-existing Latin translation, that of the fifteenth- 
century Pisan, Mattia Palmieri (1423-1483). His efforts were assessed by the 
librarian of the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, but in the end 
were not considered fit to be printed. 

For de’ Rossi, the Letter of Aristeas was, in part, a tool which helped him to 
broaden the range of reference in his eclectic discussion of biblical, Talmudic 
and chronological questions. Through it, he was also able to introduce ideas 
derived from Christian humanist scholarship more easily into his argument, as 
well as to lay the foundations for considering the Talmudic evidence for the 
history of the composition of different texts of Scripture. At the same time, 
however, he was alert to the way in which writers like Abraham Zacuto (1452- 
1515), might have made the witness provided by the Letter of Aristeas relevant 
to questions such as the history of the succession of the high priests of 
Jerusalem." For Gerosolimitano, by contrast, the Letter of Aristeas was a vehi- 
cle for proselytism, which helped to demonstrate the limits of a tradition, 
rather than providing an opportunity for the exploration of its richness and 
complexity. In particular, it brought out the importance of translation as a 
mechanism for the renewal of God’s message to his people. 

As these remarks make clear, understanding of the Letter of Aristeas in the 
early modern period was part of a developing intellectual relationship between 
Jews and Christians, mediated by parallel acts of translation. For Christian 
readers, just as for de’ Rossi, how one made sense of the history apparently 
narrated in the text cast light on the transmission of the Bible and the role of 
historical Jews within that process. The remainder of this chapter will set out 
three phases in the readership of the Letter of Aristeas, which defined for its 
Christian readers what sort of Jewish text it might be, and what implications 


Revista degli studi orientali 76 (2002), pp. 231-62, and 77 (2003), pp. 231-75; Amnon Raz- 
Krakotzkin, The Censor, the Editor, and the Text, trans. Jackie Feldman (Philadelphia, 
2007), pp. 88-9, 120-32; Cesare Pasini, ‘Le acquisizioni librarie del cardinale Federico 
Borromeo e il nascere dell'Ambrosiana, Studia Borromaica 19 (2005), pp. 461-90, at 
pp. 468-9. 

13 Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Mss Vat. Neofiti 32-4, especially Ms 34, fols 
166-215. 

14 De Rossi, Light of the Eyes, ed. Weinberg, pp. 81-196; for the incorporation of Zacuto, see 
pp. 2-3. 
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that might have for understandings of historical (and to some extent contem- 
porary) relationships between Christianity and Judaism. 


Phase One: Vernacular Scripture and Kingship 


The Latin translation of the Letter of Aristeas used by Gerosolimitano for his 
translation was in many senses a bestseller. It circulated widely in manuscript, 
quickly found its way into print, and formed the basis for a succession of ver- 
nacular translations that circulated from the late 1460s for well over a hundred 
years. It was the principal work of Mattia Palmieri. From July 1457, Palmieri was 
a secretary in the papal curia. He wrote about the wars in Lombardy of the 
1440s, and had a strong interest in the work of Herodotus. He completed a 
translation of the Greek historian into Latin before 1463 and dedicated it to his 
then patron, Cardinal Prospero Colonna.!? When considering Herodotus, and 
perhaps responding to Plutarch's criticism of the historian's interest in myth 
and hearsay, Palmieri drew attention to the role of rhetoric in the writing of 
history, and to the effect on historians of their desire to please the rulers for 
whom they wrote.!6 Palmieri's translation of the Letter of Aristeas was commis- 
sioned by Giovanni Tortelli (1400-1466). Tortelli, who had travelled to 
Constantinople and probably to Athens in 1435, was the author of an encyclo- 
paedic treatment of the Latin language (De orthographia), which he dedicated 
to Pope Nicholas v (1447-1455), whose scholarly projects he supervised.!” 
Nicholas v was the first to conceive the idea of a public library in Rome, 
which developed under his successors into the foundation of the Vatican 
Library, whose formal existence was given effect by Sixtus Iv in 1475. As early as 


15 Biographical details come in part from the epitaph on his tomb in the Basilica of Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome; see also, Mario Emilio Cosenza, Biographical and Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the Italian Humanists, 6 vols (Boston, 1962-67), 3, pp. 2563-4; Arnaldo 
Momigliano, Secondo contributo alla storia degli studi classici (Rome, 1960), pp. 41, 51. In 
general, see also Christopher S. Celenza, Renaissance Humanism and the Papal Curia (Ann 
Arbor, 1999). 

16 Stefano Pagliaroli, ‘Il *Proemio" di Mattia Palmieri alla traduzione latina delle Storie di 
Erodoto’, in Hérodote à la Renaissance, ed. Susanna Gambino Longo (Turnhout, 2012), 
pp. 23-43, especially p. 41. 

17 Gemma Donati, L'Orthographia di Giovanni Tortelli (Messina, 2006); Girolamo Mancini, 
'Giovanni Tortelli cooperatore di Niccoló v nel fondare la Biblioteca Vaticana, Archivio 
storico italiano 78 (1920), pp. 161-282; Mariangela Regoliosi, 'Nuove ricerche intorno a 
Giovanni Tortelli. 2. La vita di Giovanni Tortelli, Italia medioevale e umanistica 12 (1969), 
pp. 129-96. 
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April1451, Nicholas had indicated that he wished ‘for the common convenience 
of the learned we may have a library of all books both in Latin and Greek that 
is worthy of the dignity of the Pope and the Apostolic See, and he had built up 
considerable collections of Greek and Latin manuscripts by the end of his 
life.!8 At least one library room at the Vatican had been finished by 1455, the 
Bibliotheca graeca, which bears his coat of arms. Nicholas v's plans to rebuild 
Rome, to encourage pilgrimage to the ancient Christian sites there and to fur- 
nish a library of ancient sources for the public good in the city, together pro- 
vide an explanation for the interest of members of his court in the Letter of 
Aristeas and its account of the establishment of the library of Alexandria, 
which provided a conscious model for the Pope’s activities.!? 

Nicholas v, moreover, wished to encourage translations of the Bible. He 
acted as the patron for the Florentine humanist and Hebraist, Giannozzo 
Manetti (1396-1459), whose translation of the Psalms was undertaken in Rome 
in the mid-1450s and who later wrote an apologetic life of the Pope. Manetti 
came from a milieu in which both the Letter of Aristeas and the accounts of the 
translation of the Septuagint by Josephus and Philo (which were based on it) 
were known, and in which active interest was being shown in establishing the 
proper way of translating Greek by scholars such as Leonardo Bruni (1370- 
1444).?? The very first translation of the Letter of Aristeas into Latin was prob- 
ably undertaken by a Florentine disciple of the pioneering teacher of Greek, 
Manuel Chrysoloras, and a copy of it was dedicated to the Franciscan friar, 
Tedaldo della Casa, on 26 May 1403.?! Tortelli, who had himself been active in 


18 See Leonard E. Boyle, O.P., ‘The Vatican Library’, in Rome Reborn. The Vatican Library and 
Renaissance Culture, ed. Anthony Grafton (Washington, DC, 1993), pp. xi-xix; Antonio 
Manfredi, ‘La nascita della Vaticana in età umanistica da Niccolo v a Sisto 1v in Le origini 
della Biblioteca Vaticana tra umanesimo e rinascimento (1447—1534), ed. Antonio Manfredi 
(Vatican City, 2010), pp.147-236. The quotation comes froma letter of Nicholas v concern- 
ing Enoch of Ascoli (whom the Pope employed as an agent to collect books): 'ut pro com- 
muni doctorum virorum comodo habeamus librorum omnium tum latinorum tum 
grecorum bibliothecam condecentem pontificis et sedis apostolice dignitati, see Eugène 
Müntz and Paul Fabre, La Bibliothéque du Vatican au xv* siécle d'aprés des documents 
inédits (Paris, 1887), pp. 47-8. 

19 Flavia Cantatore, ‘La Biblioteca Vaticana nel palazzo di Niccolò v’, in Origini della 
Biblioteca Vaticana, ed. Manfredi, pp. 383-412; Luciano Canfora, Il viaggio di Aristea 
(Rome, 1996), pp. 61-7o; Chares L. Stinger, The Renaissance in Rome, 2nd edition 
(Bloomington, 1998), pp. 282-5. 

20 See Paul Botley, Latin Translation in the Renaissance (Cambridge, 2004). 

21 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Ms Plut. 25 sin. 9, fols 3r-23r. The manuscript 
contains patristic and secular texts translated by Leonardo Bruni, as well as a copy of a 
letter from Jacopo Angeli to Chrysoloras. On this basis the anonymous translation of the 
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Florence in the early 1430s, wrote to Manetti in 1448 seeking a copy of a manu- 
script of Philo, which contained his De vita Moysis in which the composition of 
the Septuagint is described.?? Later in his career, after he had left Rome for the 
court of Alfonso the Magnanimous in Naples (Alfonso v of Aragon), Manetti 
composed a justification of his own activities in translating the psalter and in 
the use of Hebrew and Greek texts of Scripture. In his Apologeticus, and basing 
himself largely on the accounts of Josephus and Eusebius, Manetti repeated 
the story of the miraculous translation of the Septuagint by command of 
Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus. He argued that God had done this in order to provide 
the Bible for the Gentiles, and eventually for Christian use. Following Eusebius 
and Augustine, he suggested that the Septuagint had the effect of protecting 
the truth of the Bible from corruption by the Jews. Jewish hostility to Christian 
interpretation of Scripture provided, for Manetti, an explanation also for 
Jerome's dissatisfaction with the multiplicity of Greek translations of the Bible 
and his views on the shortcomings of the Septuagint.?3 

Unlike the Florentine translation of the Letter of Aristeas, Palmieri's work was 
not primarily a linguistic exercise. Equally, it was not intended in the first place 
as a contribution either to philology or to anti-Jewish polemic. In that sense, it 
differed from the contemporary work of Manetti, despite its common context. 
Rather Palmieri's translation was both undertaken and disseminated because it 
provided a reputable antique model for the current activities of powerful 
patrons. In particular, it drew attention to the example of Ptolemy r1 Philadelphus 
in constructing a public library at Alexandria and remarked on the expansion of 
that library to contain texts in ancient languages (in the case of Ptolemy, 
Hebrew). It referred to the building works at Alexandria more generally and to 


Letter of Aristeas was attributed to Angeli by Alberto Vaccari, ‘La fortuna della lettera 
d'Aristea in Italia’ [1930], reprinted in Scritti di erudizione e di filologia, 2 vols (Rome, 1952— 
58), 1, pp. 1-23. That attribution has been challenged by Roberto Weiss, Medieval and 
Humanist Greek: Collected Essays (Padua, 1977), pp. 244-5, who suggested Bruni as a more 
plausible author of the translation. See also the description of the manuscript by Mario 
Claudio Vicario in Umanesimo e Padri della Chiesa, ed. Sebastiano Gentile (Florence, 
1997), pp- 153-6. 

22  ForManetti's reply (27 April 1448) and his letter to Nicholas v (4 May 1448) on the same 
subject, see Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Vat. Lat. 3908, fol. 178r: printed in Heinz 
Willi Wittschier, Giannozzo Manetti: Das Corpus der Orationes (Cologne, 1968), pp. 42—5; 
see also Mariangela Regoliosi, 'Nuove ricerche intorno a Giovanni Tortelli. 1. Il Vaticano 
lat. 3908, Italia medioevale e umanistica 9 (1966), pp. 123-89; Manetti's manuscript is 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Pal. Gr. 183. 

23 . Giannozzo Manetti, Apologeticus, ed. Alfonso de Petris (Rome, 1981), pp. 31-56, especially 
Pp. 33-4, 40-6, 51-6. See also Botley, Latin Translation in the Renaissance, pp. 99-114. 
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travel to visit its sacred places (the 72 translators according to many interpreters 
were shut up in the building of the lighthouse, the famous Pharos of Alexandria). 
Moreover, the rich rewards offered to the Jewish scribes by Ptolemy set an 
example to future patrons in their treatment of scholars. The reader of Palmieri's 
translation of the letter of Aristeas, therefore, was supposed to envisage its 
recipients as reincarnations of Ptolemy. It seems likely that Tortelli conceived 
of a translation of the Letter of Aristeas in the context of the activities of 
Nicholas v, rather than in the more difficult years that confronted him after the 
Pope's death. Palmieri eventually dedicated the translation to Bartolomeo 
Malipiero, who became Bishop of Brescia in February 1457 and whose client 
Tortelli seems to have been.?* That dedication acknowledged Tortelli’s role in 
the project, for which he had procured the copy text of Aristeas.?5 

The final state of Palmieri’s text, however, carried a dedication to Pope Paul 11 
(14641471), who encouraged a humanist revival in Rome. During his pontificate, 


24 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Ottob. Lat. 1863, fols 106v—124v (the dedication is at fols 
106v—107r) is Tortelli's own copy. The manuscript contains works by Laurenzo Valla (‘On 
the donation of Constantine and many other humanist authors, including Tortelli him- 
self. For a description, see Paul Oskar Kristeller, Iter Italicum, 10 vols (Leiden, 1963-96), 6, 
p. 380. For another copy with the same dedication, see Milan, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Braidense, Ms AD. 1X. 21, especially fol. 2r :‘ ...familiaris tuus Iohannes Aretinus [i.e. Tortelli], 
vir quidem virtute et doctrina insignis, pregrandem codicem obtulit, in quo Aristeas ipse 
inscribebatur...' A further contemporary copy is Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense, Ms AD. X. 
3. Both of these manuscripts were in the library of the Charterhouse at Pavia by the end of 
the sixteenth century. See Luciano Gargan, L'antica biblioteca della Certosa di Pavia (Rome, 
1998), pp. 64, 73. See also Remigio Sabbadini, Opere minori, I: Classici e umanisti da codici 
latini inesplorati, ed. Tino Foffano (Padua, 1995), p. 252; Concetta Bianca, ‘Il soggiorno 
romano di Aristea’, Roma nel Rinascimento n (1996), pp. 36—41. 

25 Itis difficult to be certain which Greek manuscript represented the copy text for Palmieri’s 
work. According to Wendland and Mendelssohn, eds, Aristeae ad Philocratem epistula, 
p. xxiii, the likeliest candidate was Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, Ms Gr. Z. 534, 
fols 1-6. This manuscript, however, has a Cretan provenance, and bears the ownership 
inscription of Gregorios Maras, who came to Venice in about 1578: see Elpidio Mioni, ed., 
Bibliothecae Divi Marci Venetiarum codices Graeci manuscripti thesaurus antiquus, 2 vols 
(Rome, 1981-85), 2, 427—9; Sévérien Salaville, ‘Deux crétois établis à Venise au xv11* siècle: 
Grégoire et Marc-Maxime Maras’, Enerypic Eratpelac BuCavtivav Xmovódv 24 (1954), 
pp. 351-64. A better candidate may be Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Pal. Gr. 203, fols 
1-22, which is also a substantially larger manuscript. It is probably the source for Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Ottob. Gr. 32, a manuscript copied in the fifteenth century and 
later in a succession of Roman collections. Ms Vat. Gr. 383, fols 1-19, represents a text 
known to have been in the Vatican Library by 1475 but is smaller in size and textually dis- 
similar, see Robert Devreesse, Le fonds grec de la Bibliothéque Vaticane des origines à Paul 
v (Vatican City, 1965), p. 69. See also Bianca, ‘Il soggiorno romano di Aristea’. 
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Paul 11 pursued plans for a further Council of the Church, reformed the Sacred 
College in consultation with canonists such as Teodoro de’ Lelli (1428-1466), 
took action against the Fraticelli, and established the administrative founda- 
tions of the Papal States on a firmer footing, as well as revising the municipal 
statutes of Rome. Jews were required to participate in the games that formed 
part of the Roman carnival in 1468, sponsored by the Pope to run the first of a 
group of races, to be followed by prostitutes, the elderly, hunchbacks, dwarves, 
donkeys and oxen. Later that year, he ordered the imprisonment and torture of 
the antiquarian and philologist Giulio Pomponio Leto (1428-1498) and other 
members of the Roman Academy, whom he suspected of immorality and of 
plotting to kill him. Despite this episode, Paul 11 generally encouraged human- 
ist studies and collected classical antiquities. In his dedication, probably writ- 
ten near the beginning of the pontificate, Palmieri expressed his hopes for a 
Pope who would promote learning and clerical reform. He held up the value of 
the Letter of Aristeas in providing an account of the vestments of the Jewish 
priesthood and the decoration of the Temple, which might inform proper 
reform of divine worship.26 

Carrying this dedication, Palmieri’s work was widely circulated. Among 
those who obtained copies of it were Federico di Montefeltro (1422-1482), from 
1474 Duke of Urbino, and a significant customer of the Florentine bookseller, 
Vespasiano da Bisticci who wrote his life. Federico collected across a wide 
sphere, including many versions of biblical texts, and commissioned two cop- 
ies of Palmieri's translation of the Letter of Aristeas. The first must have been 
completed before 1474 and is a relatively simple manuscript.2” The second, 
which identifies its owner as a duke, combines the Letter of Aristeas with a 


26 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Vat. Lat. 8913 is almost certainly the dedication copy. 
Its opening folios are finely written on vellum, and illuminated with extensive white vine- 
stem decoration. The initial ‘C’ of the dedication is decorated with a portrait of the trans- 
lator presenting his work to the Pope, and that page (fol. 1r) also bears the arms of Paul 11. 
According to Vaccari, ‘La fortuna della lettera d'Aristea in Italia’, pp. 7-8, the text provided 
in Ms Vat. Lat. 3899, fols 1-31, represents a copy that shows later signs of authorial revision 
than any other manuscript; certainly that manuscript carries an extensive index to the 
text (fols Ir-IVv). See also Bianca, Tl soggiorno romano di Aristea’; A.J. Dunstan, ‘Pope Paul 
IL and the Humanists’, Journal of Religious History 7/4 (1973), pp. 287-306; John F. D'Amico, 
Renaissance Humanism in Papal Rome (Baltimore, 1983), pp. 9-12. 91-7; Anthony F. D'Elia, 
A Sudden Terror: the Plot to Murder the Pope in Renaissance Rome (Cambridge, MA, 2009). 
For the relevant passages in the Letter of Aristeas to which Palmieri (Ms Vat. Lat. 8913, 
fol. 2r) refers, see Thackeray, ed., Letter of Aristeas, pp. 40-48. 

27 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Urb. Lat. 566; cf. Marcella Peruzzi, ed., Ornatissimo 
codice: La biblioteca di Federico di Montefeltro (Milan, 2008). 
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number of other texts of biblical and classical parables, proverbs and senten- 
tiae, including works by Seneca and Cicero as well as the Proverbs and Wisdom 
of Solomon, and presents a compendium of moral behaviour? 

By the time that these copies of Palmieri's translation of the Letter of Aristeas 
were being made, the text was also circulating in manuscript in another form. 
This was an Italian translation written, probably in 1468—69, by the Florentine 
scribe and humanist, Bartolomeo Fonzio (1446-1513). Dedicated to Borso 
d'Este (1413-1471), at whose court in Ferrara Fonzio was resident from 1469, the 
work also paid tribute to Niccoló Roberti, who acted as the Este ambassador in 
Florence, and whose idea the translation had been. Fonzio's preface drew 
attention to the value of the Letter of Aristeas for rulers: it stressed the example 
of mercy, justice, temperance and prudence provided by Ptolemy 1 
Philadelphus and argued that 'in this very useful book [can be found] either 
what Socrates argued or what Aristotle and Plato with all Greece wrote about 
virtue and vice’. It echoed Palmieri's account of the wondrousness of the text's 
description of Jerusalem, but did so in the context of the generosity of Ptolemy 
to the Jews. It drew attention to the example provided by Alexandria as a place 
of learning and humanity, emulated by all too few states and their rulers (with 
the obvious exception of Borso himself). The copy of the text intended for 
Borso d'Este was annotated with cross-references, bringing out allusions in the 
language of the translator to that of Petrarch or drawing attention to the simi- 
larities between questions raised in the Letter of Aristeas and points made by 
Plato, Aristotle and other ancient authors. For it, Fonzio penned verses cele- 
brating the magnanimity of his prince.?? 


28 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Urb. Lat. 544. 

29 The copy intended for Borso d'Este is now Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Ross. 407, 
see especially fols ix, xxxi, lxv, Ixxxiv. The quotation (' ...in questo utilissimo libro cio che 
6 Socrate disputando: 6 Aristotele et Plato con tutta la graecia de la uirtu et de uitii scri- 
uendo...’) is at fol. iiir. See Vaccari, ‘La fortuna della lettera d'Aristea in Italia’, pp. 1016. Less 
sophisticated copies of the text survive at Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Ms 
Magliabecchi XL. 43, fols 4r—34v, and Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, Ms Lat. 1003 (bound with 
a chronological manuscript in the same hand, written in Italian and covering the period 
from 2530 Anno mundi (Ezra) to 1478 CE). None of these manuscripts was written by 
Fonzio himself: see Stefano Caroti and Stefano Zamponi, Lo scrittoio di Bartolomeo Fonzio 
(Milan, 1974), pp. 13, 111, 121, 125. On Fonzio’s poetics, see also Charles Trinkaus, The Scope of 
Renaissance Humanism (Ann Arbor, 1983), pp. 52-139. For Niccolo Roberti, see Nicholas 
Scott Baker, The Fruit of Liberty: Political Culture in the Florentine Renaissance 1480-1550 
(Cambridge, MA, 2013); on the history of land-holding and service to the Este of the Roberti, 
see Trevor Dean, Land and Power in Late Medieval Ferrara (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 85-6, 
163-4. On the library at Ferrara, see Federica Toniolo, ‘Imagination et intellectualisme 
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Another copy of Fonzio's Italian translation of the Letter of Aristeas was 
made for ‘Ferdinando Re di Cicilia’, that is Ferdinand 1 of Naples (ruled 1458- 
1494), whose arms it bears. For this manuscript, the new dedication again drew 
attention to the special qualities of Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus. It appealed to 
Ferdinand as the hope of the learned and urged him to take up the defence of 
Christendom against the Turks (who attacked Otranto in 1481). It claimed that 
by being written in Italian rather than Latin, it assisted the King in serving the 
common good. Most strikingly, the manuscript was decorated with a number 
of miniatures and full-page paintings that focused not only on the pursuit of 
wisdom and knowledge at the court of Ptolemy, but also on the interpretation 
of the information that the Letter of Aristeas provided about the cult at 
Jerusalem, in a succession of illustrations depicting the city and its priesthood. 
The largest of these showed Ptolemy holding a banquet for the translators; the 
form of the golden table given by Ptolemy to Eleazar for the Temple; a view of 
Jerusalem; and Eleazar in the Temple wearing the vestments of the High 
Priest.3° 

The last manuscript of this kind is a copy on vellum of Palmieri's Latin trans- 
lation of the Letter of Aristeas, which was illuminated for Matthias Corvinus, 
King of Hungary (1458-1490). The decoration, royal arms and illustrations sur- 
rounding the dedication to Paul 11, have been attributed to Francesco da 
Castello. Two circular illustrations depict the descent of the Holy Spirit and 
show a bearded and turbaned sage, illuminated from behind by a nimbus, and 
unrolling a scroll bearing the name Ptolomeus’. The manuscript is signed by its 
scribe, who can be identified as Gundisalvus Hispanus, and it was probably 
completed in Buda in 1480 or 1481.3! 


dans les manuscrits enluminés des princes de Ferrare’, in Une Renaissance singuliére: la 
cour des Este à Ferrare, ed. Jadranka Bentini, Grazia Agostini, and Barbara Ghelfi (Brussels, 
2003), pp. 16577. 

30 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Ottob. Lat. 1558, fols 1-51v, especially fols 21-41, 6r, 20r, 
22v—-23r; see Vaccari, ‘La fortuna della lettera d'Aristea in Italia, pp. 14-15; Caroti and 
Zamponi, Lo scrittoio, p. 126; cf. Thackeray, ed., Letter of Aristeas, pp. 34-45, 59-60. The 
paintings have been attributed to the Florentine artist, Francesco Rosselli (1445-1513), see 
Annarosa Garzelli, ed., Miniatura fiorentina del Rinascimento, 1440—1525: un primo censi- 
mento, 2 vols (Florence, 1985), 1, pp. 183-5; Joseph Shatzmiller, Cultural Exchange: Jews, 
Christians, and Art in the Medieval Marketplace (Princeton, 2013), p. 124. On Ferdinand's 
artistic patronage, see Jerry H. Bentley, Politics and Culture in Renaissance Naples 
(Princeton, 1987), pp. 62-80, especially pp. 71-2; Tammaro De Marinis, La biblioteca napo- 
letana dei re dAragona, 4 vols (Milan, 1947—52), especially 2, pp. 12-13. 

31 Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ms Clm 627; Csaba Csapodi and Klára Csapodi- 
Gárdonyi, Bibliotheca Corviniana: the Library of King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, trans. 
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Taken together, these manuscripts demonstrate the ongoing importance of 
Florentine humanism and the scribes, illuminators, and merchants of the 
Florentine book trade in distributing both the Latin and Italian versions of the 
Letter of Aristeas.?? They also show how valuable Papal patronage was in gen- 
erating interest in the text, and in sustaining an atmosphere in which it might 
circulate more widely. Shortcomings in that patronage, however, as experi- 
enced by Tortelli, Palmieri and Manetti, also encouraged scholars who were 
familiar with the Letter of Aristeas to seek support elsewhere, whether at epis- 
copal or ducal courts in Northern Italy or at the royal court of Naples in the 
South. Manetti worked for Alfonso v in Naples and approached the court of 
Federico di Montefeltro in Urbino for patronage, and among the manuscripts 
collected there were versions of some of his translations as well as highly illu- 
minated copies of the histories of the Hellenistic world to which he had 
referred, together with the duke's copies of Palmieri's translation of Aristeas. 
Fonzio, who had worked for Borso d'Este, later assisted with the commissions 
of Matthias Corvinus in Florence. The example of the courts at Ferrara and 
Urbino inspired other patrons who desired to rival Italian libraries with their 
own books to include the Letter of Aristeas among the titles that a king's library 
should hold. 

The form in which Federico di Montefeltro acquired his second copy of 
Palmieri's translation reflected to some extent the printed as well as the manu- 
script transmission of that version of the Letter of Aristeas. Palmieri's transla- 
tion was published in about 1467, by the German printers Sixtus Riessinger and 
Ulrich Han, who were at the time active in Rome. It appeared as a kind of 
foreword to an edition of the letters of Jerome, underwritten by Gaspar de 
Teramo. The text of Jerome's letters had been prepared by Teodoro de' Lelli, 
and it was probably completed several years earlier. The addition of Palmieri's 


Zsuzsanna Horn, rev. Bertha Gaster (Budapest, 1981), p. 59; Edina Zsupán, ‘Die Bibliotheca 
Corviniana im Kleinen: Beschreibung der lateinischen Corvinen der Bayerischen 
Staatsbibliothek, in Ex Bibliotheca Corviniana, ed. Claudia Fabian and Edina Zsupán 
(Budapest, 2008), pp. 69-106, at pp. 91-3; Ulrike Bauer-Eberhardt, Ttalienischer 
Buchschmuck in den Münchner Corvinen, in ibid., pp. 107-41, at pp. 125-6, 140; Albinia C. 
de la Mare, 'New Research on Humanistic Scribes in Florence, in Miniatura fiorentina, ed. 
Garzelli, 2, pp. 393-600, at p. 513. The manuscript was acquired by Johann Jakob Fugger at 
Ingolstadt in 1560, see Ms Cbm cat. 61, p. 331. See also Marcus Tanner, The Raven King: 
Matthias Corvinus and the Fate of His Lost Library (New Haven, 2008). 

32 Fora general discussion of the creation of the illuminated manuscripts collected by the 
libraries of Ferrara, Urbino and Naples, see Jonathan J.G. Alexander, ‘Patrons, Libraries 
andIlluminators in the Italian Renaissance’, in The Painted Page: Italian Renaissance Book 
Illumination 1450-1550, ed. Jonathan J.G. Alexander (London, 1994), pp. 11-20. 
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work encouraged the editor to make use of a dedication to Paul 11 and to pro- 
mote a link to the life of de' Lelli that Palmieri also provided.?? 

Anew editor was also at work on Jerome's letters at the same time. Giovanni 
Andrea Bussi (14161477, Bishop of Aleria) was a former pupil of Vittorino da 
Feltre and of Theodorus Gaza. Working 'secluded as it were within the confines 
of a paper prison' at the Palazzo Massimo for the German printers Conrad 
Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz, his edition was supposedly corrected from a 
variety of manuscript sources, though in reality dependant on de' Lelli's work, 
whose structure Bussi substantially improved.?^ In the dedicatory epistle that 
he composed for this edition, Bussi drew the attention of Paul 11 to the need to 
conserve the writings of the Church in a suitably appointed library, making 
reference to the activities of Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus at Alexandria. Ptolemy 
stood at the head of a long tradition of divinely inspired library keeping, which 
was followed later at Caesarea by Eusebius and above all Origen. He thus pro- 
vided a model both for Bussi's activities in collecting Jerome's letters and for 
the further encouragement of Papal reform.?5 

The edition of Jerome printed by Sweynheym and Pannartz had consider- 
able success, and it was reprinted in 1470. In March 1471, Bussi advanced the 
work that had begun with his edition of Jerome's epistles by completing an 
edition of the Vulgate Bible, again published by Sweynheym and Pannartz. His 
earlier edition of Jerome of necessity had mentioned the Septuagint, in the 
references that Jerome himself had made to that text. In a further dedicatory 
epistle to Paul 11, written for the new edition of the Bible, Bussi was explicit 
about Jerome's interest in the Septuagint, and introduced a new element that 
in practice also derived from his familiarity with the work of Palmieri. Bussi's 


33 Copy viewed: Oxford, Bodleian Library, shelf-mark Auct. 6 Q. infra 1. 29-30; see Alan 
Coates et al., A Catalogue of Books Printed in the Fifteenth Century Now in the Bodleian 
Library, 6 vols (Oxford, 2005), 3, pp. 1254-61; Bennett Gilbert, ed., A Leaf from the Letters of 
St Jerome, First Printed by Sixtus Reissinger [sic] (Los Angeles, 1981), and the review by 
Dennis E. Rhodes in The Library, 6th series 5 (1983), 68-71; Reinhold van Lennep, T Edition 
princeps des Epistolae (et tractatus) S. Hieronymi, Le livre et l'estampe 32 (1986), 197—235. 
For Palmieri's own awareness of printing at Rome at this time, see Lucia Bertolini, 'Mattia 
Palmieri e la stampa’, La Bibliofilia 11 (2009), pp. 109-45. 

34 See Edwin Hall, Sweynheym & Pannartz and the Origins of Printing in Italy (McMinnville, 
1991), p. 60 (‘quasi in custodia carceris chartarii reclusum...’). 

35 Giovanni Andrea Bussi, Prefazioni alle edizioni di Sweynheym e Pannartz prototipografi 
romani, ed. Massimo Miglio (Milan, 1978), pp. 3-5. Bussi's work was copied by scribes as 
well as circulating in print, being replicated for example for Christ Church Canterbury in 
1477-78 by the Dutch copyist and illuminator, Theodoricus Werken of Abbenbroek, who 
had learned to write a humanist hand in Italy during the mid-1440s: see Cambridge, 
Trinity College, Ms R. 17.5. 
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dedication referred to Jerome's mention of the Letter of Aristeas, which 
Sweynheym and Pannartz now reproduced as part of their edition of the Bible, 
using Palmieri's translation. According to Bussi, the spirit that had inspired 
Moses in writing the Hebrew Bible was sent again to the translators of the 
Septuagint. He used this argument to make what seems at first sight a purely 
philological point: that translations such as the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
were useful to the Church in preserving the currency of Scripture, despite the 
loss of fluency with which the original languages of Hebrew and Greek were 
now handled and the uncertainties that this had introduced into the text, for 
example through confusions of orthography. Yet, the activity of collation and 
textual emendation to which Bussi referred, also continued to require the pro- 
vision of suitable collections of books such as those for which he had initially 
employed the encouragement provided by the example of Ptolemy 1 
Philadelphus.36 

The edition of the Vulgate, like that of Jerome's epistles, was printed in two 
volumes, each probably in a run of 275 copies. Hartmann Schedel’s list of 
Roman imprints, compiled in 1470, recorded that both sets of books sold for 10 
ducats, which was also the monthly salary of the papal librarian.?" When the 
printers, Sweynheym and Pannartz, ran into financial difficulties in 1472, their 
appeal for aid to the new Pope, Sixtus Iv, was supported by Bussi and met with 
success.?? By the early 1470s, therefore, there were several versions of Palmieri's 
translation of the Letter of Aristeas in circulation. An independent edition 
from those published in Rome, based on a different manuscript of the text, 
appeared from the press of Arnaud de Bruxelles on 8 February 1474, in Naples.°9 
Thus, both printed and manuscript versions of Palmieri's translation were 
available in the two cities by the mid-1470s. On 9 December 1475, Andreas 
Frisner and Johannes Sensenschmidt published the Vulgate at Nuremberg by 


36 Bussi, Prefazioni, ed. Miglio, pp. 56—7. Copies viewed: Bodleian Library, shelf-mark M. 1. 
10-11; Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, shelf-mark Inc. S. 10—11: Palmieri's dedication to Paul 
I1 and his version of the Letter of Aristeas appear in volume 1, fols 3v-15v. See also Coates 
etal., Catalogue, 2, pp. 455-6; William J. Sheehan, C.S.B., Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae 
Incunabula, 4 vols (Vatican City, 1997), number B-225; T.H. Darlow and H.F. Moule, 
Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 2 vols (London, 1903-11) [hereafter, DM], number 6081. 

37 Hall, Sweynheym & Pannartz, pp. 16, 82-3; for Schedel’s list, see Bettina Wagner, ed., 
Welten des Wissens: die Bibliothek und die Weltchronik des Nürnberger Arztes Hartmann 
Schedel (1440-1514) (Munich, 2014), pp. 101-4. 

38 Victor Scholderer, Fifty Essays in Fifteenth- and Sixteenth-Century Bibliography, ed. Dennis 
E. Rhodes (Amsterdam, 1966), pp. 72-3. 

39 Copy viewed: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, shelf-mark Stamp. Ross. 1596; Sheehan, 
Incunabula, number A-403. 
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reprinting the earlier Roman edition, including Palmieri's translation of the 
Letter of Aristeas.*° A separate edition of Palmieri's translation came out at 
Erfurt in 1483, based on a manuscript that contained the text of the original 
dedication to Malipiero, here titled a prologue.*! Among other things, this had 
the effect of setting Palmieri's activity within the context of Jerome's prologues 
to his own translations of the books of the Bible, which was an aspect of the 
appeal of the work that was otherwise less apparent to readers whose text con- 
tained the dedication to Paul 11. 

After 1500, Palmieri’s work was published several times in France. Henri 
Estienne's edition of 26 March 1512 also included a text of Ecclesiastes, drawn 
from a manuscript with Olympiodorus’ commentary with reference to the 
various Greek versions of the biblical text and translated by Zenobio Acciaiolo. 
This was later reprinted by Johannes Bebel, along with other texts from the 
catena tradition, at Basel in 1536.42 In addition to these printed books, other 
manuscripts both of Palmieri's translation and of contemporary copies of the 
original text circulated on both sides of the Alps.*? 


40 Copies viewed: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, shelf-mark Inc. S. 194; Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, shelf-marks 2? Inc. c. a. 341 and 342. Palmieri's dedication to Paul r1 and 
his version of the Letter of Aristeas appear at sig. a1v-8v. The first of the copies in Munich 
belonged to Hartmann Schedel. See Elmar Hertrich et al., eds, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
Inkunabelkatalog, 7 vols (Wiesbaden, 1988-2009), 1, pp. 418-19; Sheehan, Incunabula, 
number B-230. 

41  Tractatulus et vitam et mores ptolomei egiptioru|m] (Erfurt, 1483). Copy viewed: Bodleian 
Library, shelf-mark Inc. e. G. 25. 1483.1; Coates et al., Catalogue, 1, p. 217. 

42 Vetus editio Ecclesiastae; Olympiodorus in ecclesiasten... Aristeas de lxxii legis hebraicae 
interpretatione... (Paris, 1512), fols 49r-66v; cf. Aristeas...septuaginta duorum interpretum 
translationis (Paris, 1510) and Aristeas ptolomei egyptioru[m] regis auriculari[us] septua- 
ginta duoru[m] interpretu[m] translatio|n]is occasione[m] (Paris, 1514), both printed by 
Jean Barbier; Olympiodori doctissima in Ecclesiast. scholia (Basel, 1536), where Palmieri's 
version of the Letter of Aristeas is printed without any dedication at pp. 163-223. 

43  Ihave not attempted to compile an exhaustive list, but copies of Palmieri's translation 
included: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Urb. lat. 986, fols 15r-56r (a copy of Palmieri's 
translation, lacking any dedication, which seems to have belonged to Cesare Trivulzio, 
Bishop of Como (1496-1548), and which isbound with the lives of Roman and Etruscan kings 
from De viris illustribus urbis Romae (here attributed to Pliny the Younger); see also Giovanni 
Mercati, Codici Latini Pico Grimani Pio (Vatican City, 1938), p. 168); Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Ms L1v.17; Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Ms Magliabecchi xL. 39; Bologna, 
Biblioteca Universitaria, Ms 1797 (which belonged by 1512 to the Convent of San Domenico, 
where it was seen by Fabio Vigili: see M.-H. Laurent, O.P., Fabio Vigili et les bibliothéques de 
Bologne (Vatican City, 1943), p. 45); Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Ms D. 45 sup. (which was 
bought for the library in 1603); Dresden, Sáchsische Landesbibliothek — Staats- und 
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More interesting, perhaps, than the first part of the afterlife of Palmieri’s 
translation is the spread of versions of the Letter of Aristeas in the vernacular, 
first in Italy and then in Germany and France. The most remarkable aspect of 
this is the long-running publication of an Italian version based on Palmieri’s 
work as originally translated by Fonzio. It was added by the Piedmontese, 
Gerolamo Squarzafico, to editions of the vernacular Bible first prepared by 
Niccolò Malerbi (1422-1481), a Venetian Camaldolese, in 1471. More than 20 edi- 
tions of the work in this form were published between 1478 and 1567. All were 
folio Bibles and all appeared from Venetian presses, although the specific 
arrangement of the text varied between editions and several later versions were 
illustrated with woodcuts (although not in the Letter of Aristeas).4° Printers in 
Venice were able to operate more freely than those in some other parts of Italy, 
but ecclesiastical censorship was not a real concern with regard to such biblical 
texts before the promulgation in the early 1560s of the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, which had endorsed the authority of the Vulgate, as translated by Jerome, 
and the publication of the Roman Index in 1559.*6 Copies of Malerbi's Bible 
normally included translations of Jerome's prologue to the Vulgate, and some- 
times added other extrabiblical material as well as the Letter of Aristeas. Indeed, 
Squarzafico had drawn attention to the counterweight provided to Jerome by 
the authority of Origen, in favour of the Septuagint, and thus justifying the 
inclusion of the Letter of Aristeas in the volume.*? However, before the delibera- 
tions at Trent, it would be wrong to conceive of readers necessarily having a 


Universitátsbibliothek, Ms Db. 9o, fols 2r-56r. Contemporary copies of the Greek text 
included Biblioteca Angelica, Ms. Gr. 114, fols 1-30 (probably copied in Rome in the early 
sixteenth century); Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ms C. gr. 82 (which also contains texts by 
Origen and Theodoret, and which was in the library of Johann Jakob Fugger at Augsburg by 
1565, see Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ms Cbm cat. 48, fols 3ov—31r); Escorial, Real Biblioteca, 
MsX1.6,fols1r—7v (copied by Nicolas dela Torre for Philip 11 of Spain in1586, see Gregorio de 
Andres, O.S.A, El cretense Nicolas de la Torre (Madrid, 1969), pp.188—9). 

44 See Vaccari, ‘La fortuna della lettera d'Aristea in Italia’, pp. 16-18; Edoardo Barbieri, La 
Bibbie italiane del Quattrocento e del Cinquecento, 2 vols (Milan, 1992); Edoardo Barbieri, 
Éditeurs et imprimeurs de la Bible en italien (1471-1600), in La Bible imprimée dans 
l'Europe moderne, ed. Bertram Eugene Schwarzbach (Paris, 1999), pp. 246—59. 

45 For example, Biblia vulgare istoriata (Venice, 1490) [Barbieri, La Bibbie italiane, 1, pp. 219— 
21]; copy viewed at Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, shelf-mark Inc. 11. 903 (Sheehan, 
Incunabula, B-303). 

46 See Gigliola Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo: La censura ecclesiastica e i volgarizzamenti della 
Scrittura (1471-1605) (Bologna, 1997). 

47  Inthe edition printed by Gabriele di Piero (Venice, 26 November 1477-15 January 1478) 
[Barbieri, La Bibbie italiane, 1, pp.199-205]; copy viewed at Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
shelf-mark Inc. 11. 870 (Sheehan, Incunabula, number B-299), at fol. ar. 
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fixed view of what might constitute the biblical canon and how it might be 
ordered. Although the text of the Letter of Aristeas is sometimes found bound 
elsewhere in the book, the commonest location for itis at the division between 
the first and second volumes of the Old Testament, that is following the Psalter 
and before the Book of Proverbs.^? Located in this way, the text seems to repre- 
sent a dissertation on the nature of biblical kingship and the authorship of 
Scripture, placed between two books traditionally ascribed to the greatest of 
the kings of Israel, David and Solomon. 

Two other vernacular translations derived from Palmieri's work. The first 
was a German translation by Dietrich Reisach of Ingolstadt (fl. 1498—1513), dedi- 
cated to Duke Georg of Bavaria (ruled 1479-1503). Reisach urged the ruler to 
behave like a godly prince, so that God might shine on him, and the illustrated 
title-page showed a king enthroned and surrounded by four councillors, three 
of whom were in the act of presenting him with a book.*? Although no French 
translation based directly on Palmieri was published, one does survive in a late 
sixteenth-century manuscript.5? Finally, two further Italian editions of the 
Letter of Aristeas were published separately in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. The first, made by Lodovico Domenichi, was in almost every respect a 
plagiarism of Fonzio's translation from Palmieri’s Latin.5! The second, although 
claiming to be translated directly from the Greek, was in fact a new version of 
Palmieri's text. Its author was Leonardo Cernoti, a canon of San Salvatore in 
Venice, and the work was one of a number that he dedicated to the Augustinian 
Gregorio Petrocchini, Cardinal Montelpare (1535-1612). Cernoti described the 
Letter of Aristeas as having civil, natural and theological applications, not least 
in the conversion of heretics and the consolidation of the faithful.52 


48 Examples include Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, shelf-marks Stamp. Ross. 1152 (Venice, 
March 1478); Inc. 11. 870; Inc. 11. 871 (Venice, 1484); Inc. 11. 903; Inc. 11. 905 (Venice, 1493); 
Inc. 11. 443 (Venice, 1494) [Sheehan, Incunabula, numbers B-298, B-299, B-301, B-303, 
B-304, B-305]. A counter-example is Inc. 11. 869 [another copy of Sheehan, Incunabula, 
number B-299], where the Letter of Aristeas is misbound at the end of the New Testament. 

49  Aristeas zu seinem bruder philocratem von den ain und sibenszigen auslegern, trans. 
Dietrich Reisach ([Augsburg], 1502); copy viewed at Munich, Bibliothek der Ludwig- 
Maximilians-Universitat, shelf-mark 2? Inc. germ. 91 (dedication at fol. 2r). 

50 Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, Ms fonds francais 19491; see also Léon Herrmann, 
‘Une traduction française inédite de la lettre d'Aristée, Revue belge de Philologie et 
d'Histoire 44 (1966), pp. 25-53. 

51 Aristea de settanta dve interpreti, trans. Lodovico Domenichi (Florence, 1550); see Vaccari, 
‘La fortuna della lettera d'Aristea in Italia’, pp. 18-20. 

52  Verissima relatione dAristea, trans. Leonardo Cernoti (Treviso, 1593), especially sig. 
A2r-4v; Vaccari, ‘La fortuna della lettera d'Aristea in Italia’, pp. 20-21. 
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A major change took place in the presentation of the Letter of Aristeas in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. This was caused by the printing of a Greek 
text for the first time, together with a new Latin translation.53 The text was 
initially the work of Matthias Garbitius (1503/8—1559), a Croat who had been 
educated at Nuremberg and Wittenberg, and who taught Greek at the Lutheran 
university of Tübingen.9^ Garbitius based himself largely on a ninth-century 
manuscript of the Letter of Aristeas with the catena on Genesis and Exodus 
that he owned and that appears from its original binding to have once been in 
Italy.5> After the death of Garbitius, and after the completion of his edition by 
the Augsburg scholar, later resident in Basel, Simon Schard (1535-1573), the 
manuscript was sold to Christoph, Duke of Württemberg (ruled 1550-1568). It 
was later used by the Tübingen Greek scholar Martin Crusius (1526-1607), who 
had access to it from 12 December 1576 to 29 January 1577.56 The work of 
Garbitius was sent to Schard by the Professor of Philosophy at Tübingen, Georg 
Liebler (1524-1600).5” Schard's editing of it was far from perfect.5® He had trav- 
elled in both France and Italy, returning only shortly before the publication of 
the edition of the Letter of Aristeas, which must have been completed in a great 
hurry. He brought back with him to Basel a copy probably made from a Greek 
manuscript of the Letter that he encountered in the Vatican Library. The ver- 
sion that he produced, however, failed to represent either of his manuscript 
sources properly.>9 Schard’s work was supported by Ulrich Fugger (1526-1584), 


53 Aristeas, De legis diuinae, trans. Garbitius, [ed. Schard]. 

54  Onhislife, see the entry by Mate Križman in Hrvatski Biografski Leksikon, ed. Ivo Cecic, 8 
vols (Zagreb, 1983-), 5, pp. 138-9; Alfred Hartmann et al., eds, Die Amerbachkorrespondenz, 
11 vols in 14 (Basel, 1942-2010), 8, pp. 303-12 (letter from Tübingen by Basilius Amerbach, 
3 December 1552, criticizing Garbitius for being too simplistic in his teaching); Georg 
Liebler and Israel Wieland, Oratio lugubris, post funerationem clarissimi, & omni virtutum 
& doctrinarum genere spectatissimi viri... Matthiae Garbitii Illyrici (Tübingen, 1614). For his 
teaching, see also Tübingen, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms 15/15a. 

55 Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ms C. gr. 9. 

56  Garbitius had composed a nuptial ode for the Duke in 1544, see Tübingen, 
Universitátsbibliothek, Ms Mc. 369. See also Ms Mb. 34 (excerpts made by Crusius from 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ms C. gr. 9, cf. fol. 227r of that manuscript). On Schard, see 
Hartmann et al., eds, Die Amerbachkorrespondenz, 11.1, 153-64. 

57 Aristeas, De legis diuinae, trans. Garbitius, [ed. Schard], sig. a8r-v. 

58 On the shortcomings of the edition, see Wendland and Mendelssohn, eds, Aristeae ad 
Philocratem epistula, pp. xiv—xix. 

59 Basel, Universitátsbibliothek, Ms o.1v.10; this may be based on Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Ms. Vat. Gr. 383, fols 1-19. See Aristeas, De legis diuinae, trans. Garbitius, [ed. 
Schard], sig. a8r-v; Frank Hieronymus, ed., Griechischer Geist aus Basler Pressen (Basel, 
1992), pp. 791-4. 
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to whom it was eventually dedicated. He was a member of the Augsburg 
Catholic banking family, but he had converted to Calvinism. He encouraged 
Henri Estienne in printing editions of Greek authors and bequeathed his own 
library to the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg. Johannes Oporinus published the 
book at Basel in 1561, with the encouragement throughout of Basilius 
Amerbach.9? Schard later gave Amerbach his own manuscript of the Greek 
text of the Letter of Aristeas, as well as a copy of Domenichi's Italian 
version.6! 

The work of Garbitius and Schard was novel in providing an original and 
supposedly authoritative Greek text of the Letter of Aristeas, together with a 
new Latin translation. It was much less unusual in the view of the moral and 
historical status of the text, which Schard continued to regard as providing a 
historical model for the patronage of good learning and an accurate and per- 
suasive account of the translation of the Septuagint and of Jewish customs at 
the time of Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus. If anything, Schard argued that the Italian 
and especially the Florentine humanist example of the use of the story of 
Aristeas set the bar high for similar acts of patronage on the part of rich or 
influential Germans.® Very soon after the book by Garbitius and Schard was 
published a German version of the Letter of Aristeas appeared that claimed that 
it was newly translated from the Greek, but which almost certainly owed some- 
thing also to previous Latin editions. It was dedicated to Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse, and written by the prolific lawyer and historian, Justin Gobler (1503-67). 
Gobler used the work to make an extraordinarily explicit plea for patronage: 
claiming that he was only three months older than the Landgrave and that he 
had been injured in a road accident two years earlier, while in the service of 
another prince. He also reflected extensively on the nature of language, and 
the suitability of different tongues to the writing of Scripture, noting (after 


60 X Aristeas, De legis diuinae, trans. Garbitius, [ed. Schard], sig. o2r-2r. The copy of this book 
once in the Bibliotheca Palatina is now Rome, Collegio Greco B All xvii 2/16 (3). Schard 
presented it to the Augsburg physician Achilles Pirminius Gasser (1505-1577) in October 
1561. It is bound with titles given to Gasser by Conrad Gessner and by Fugger. On Ulrich 
Fugger's collecting of Hebrew books (including items from the library of Giannozzo 
Manetti), see Stephen G. Burnett, Christian Hebraism in the Reformation Era (1500-1660) 
(Leiden, 2012), p. 163; on his payment of a regular subsidy to Estienne, see Robert M. 
Kingdon, ‘The Business Activities of Printers Henri and Francois Estienne, in Aspects de la 
propagande religieuse, ed. Gabrielle Berthoud (Geneva, 1957), pp. 258-75. For the contem- 
porary interest of Fugger's brother, Johann Jakob, in the Letter of Aristeas, see footnotes 31 
and 43 above. 

61 See footnote 59 above, and Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, shelf-mark A.P. VI. 29. 

62  Aristeas, De legis diuinae, trans. Garbitius, [ed. Schard], sig. o6r-v. 
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Augustine) that the Septuagint had been translated from Aramaic as well as 
Hebrew into Greek.® 

For both Gobler and Schard, the Letter of Aristeas was (as it had always 
been) a philological challenge, whose true importance arguably lay in its use- 
fulness for religion and the ordering of the political and social world. In this, 
they did not differ much from the first French author to translate the Letter of 
Aristeas using the Basel edition, Guillaume Paradin (1510-1590). Paradin, a 
chronicler and canon of Beaujeu, dwelt on the providential aspects of the 
story. His choice of Charlemagne and Charles v as exemplary rulers was prob- 
ably influenced by the fact that his dedicatee, Frangois de Scépeaux, Maréchal 
de Vielleville (1509-1571), who had been a redoubtable champion of the French 
crown in Lorraine, had once been on embassy to the Emperor at Speyer and 
had later been an ambassador in Vienna.9^ 

Whereas Paradin used the example of Ptolemy to provide encouragement to 
a patron who was trying to find a middle course through contemporary reli- 
gious revolt in Normandy and elsewhere, the Dutch Catholic jurist and theolo- 
gianJakob Middendorp (1537-1611) unwittingly chose a dedicatee whose actions 
caused the outbreak of inter-confessional conflict. Middendorp's Latin edition 
provided an extensive critical commentary around the translation of Garbitius 
and Schard. Middendorp dedicated his work to Gebhard Truchsess von 
Waldburg (1547-1601). Gebhard was narrowly elected Archbishop of Cologne in 
1577, in a process that Middendorp had helped to oversee. After falling in love 
with a Protestant canoness of the Abbey of Gerresheim, Gebhard converted 
publicly to Calvinism at Christmas 1582, and pursued a policy of religious lib- 
erty, during which Middendorp himself temporized. Abandoned by most of the 
canons of his cathedral, caught between the ambitions of the Reformed 
Palatinate and Catholic Bavaria and Spain, Gebhard was excommunicated, his 
territories besieged, and his electoral title handed over to the candidate whom 
he had defeated at his election. Both he and Middendorp went into exile. 

All this lay in the future when Middendorp composed his work. In the light 
of the debates over the Vulgate and the Septuagint that had been held at the 
Council of Trent, he paid much more attention than had most previous crit- 
ics to Jerome's hesitations about the story told by Aristeas. Nevertheless, his 


63 Ein schöne un|[d] herrliche Histori Aristee des Griechen von dem Gottlichen Gesatz, trans. 
Justin Gobler (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1562), especially sig. arv—bav. 

64 Histoire d'Aristee de la translatione de le loy de Moyse, trans. Guillaume Paradin (Lyon, 
1564); see also J.F. Michaud and J.-J.-F. Poujoulat, eds, Nouvelle collection des mémoires 
pour servir à l'histoire de France, 9: Vielleville, Castelnau, Mergey, La Noue, (Paris, 1838); see 
also Mathieu Méras, ed., Le journal de Guillaume Paradin (Geneva, 1986). 
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commentary firmly situated itself within a tradition of reading the text in 
terms of its use by the Fathers and in histories written in the first centuries of 
the Church (including Josephus), its relevance to the Gospels, and to the 
moral teachings of classical authors such as Cicero. This was particularly true 
for his explanation of the long section of 72 questions posed by the King for 
the translators to answer, which makes up much of the second half of the 
Letter of Aristeas.®° Middendorp’s patron would have done well to take heed 
of the example placed before him. 


Phase Two: Information about Scripture 


Middendorp's approach combined elements of the long-standing tradition of 
reading the Letter of Aristeas as a mirror for princes with a developing story, 
especially among Catholic readers, in which the principal use of the text was to 
provide historical information about the way in which the Greek Bible had 
come into being and about the status of that Bible as Scripture. These were not 
exclusive ways of looking at the text, as the example of Manetti and other 
authors who have already been mentioned indicates. Similarly, the use of the 
story of Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus as a patron of libraries, not least in the deco- 
ration of the new rooms of the Vatican Library in the pontificate of Sixtus v 
(15851590), again suggests continuities. There the story of the 72 translators of 
the Septuagint gave shape to the depiction of the library of Alexandria, itself 
one of a sequence of ancient and Christian libraries that were put on show on 
the walls of the Sixtine salon by 1589.96 The new rooms of the Vatican Library 


65 Jakob Middendorp, ed., Historia Aristaeae (Cologne, 1578), sig. +2r-2+2Vv; pp. 1-48, 101-297; 
cf. Thackeray, ed., Letter of Aristeas, pp. 60-80. See also Oswyn Murray, ‘Aristeas and 
Ptolemaic Kingship’, Journal of Theological Studies N.s. 18 (1967), pp. 337-71. On the 
Cologne war, see Thomas A. Brady, Jr., German Histories in the Age of Reformations, 1400— 
1650 (Cambridge, 2009), p. 365; Stefan Benz, Jakob Middendorp und die Anfange der 
Wissenschaftsgeschichte in Köln’, Geschichte in Köln 49 (2002), pp. 105-30, especially 
pP. 107-9. 

66 See Canfora, Viaggio di Aristea, pp. 89-106; Dalma Frascarelli, Immagini e parole: Il pro- 
gramma iconografico degli affreschi sistini alla Vaticana, in La biblioteca vaticana tra 
riforma cattolica, crescita delle collezioni e nuovo edificio (1535—1590), ed. Massimo Ceresa 
(Vatican City, 2012), pp. 333-77; see also Angelo Rocca, Bibliotheca apostolica vaticana 
(Rome, 1591), pp. 41-56, and Biblioteca Angelica, Ms 611 (Rocca's annotated copy of his 
book). It is just conceivable that the iconography of manuscripts such as Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Gr. 747 (a beautiful and illustrated eleventh-century manuscript, 
containing the catena on the Octateuch, prefaced by an incomplete text of the Letter of 
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matched the history of libraries with the story of the inspiration of Scripture 
and the progress of the Church, as guided by the Holy Spirit through its 
Councils, including the one that had recently been held at Trent. Debates over 
the reform of the Church and the nature of Tridentine Catholicism represent 
the setting, however, in which the witness of Aristeas first assumed a new 
importance and then, at much the same time that the decorative programme 
of the Vatican was completed, began to appear less certain. 

Atthe start of the sixteenth century, a number of positions were available to 
commentators. The editors of the Complutensian Polyglot Bible (1514-17) pub- 
lished the Greek text of the Septuagint, with an interlineal Latin translation, 
alongside Hebrew and reformed Vulgate texts. Although none of the manu- 
scripts that can be identified as their sources contained the Letter of Aristeas, 
nevertheless the prologue to the Bible contained a long note giving an account 
of the translation of the Septuagint.®’ This note maintained that the 72 transla- 
tors, six of whom were drawn from each of the 12 tribes of Israel, translated 
both the Law and the Prophets. ‘They talked in front of the king about worship- 
ping one god, and said that no part of creation was god. This is why whenever 
they came across something about the Trinity while translating, they either 
were silent about it or translated it enigmatically, to prevent people thinking 
they advocated worshipping three gods. They treated the Incarnation in a simi- 
lar way. Thus the Septuagint sometimes has too much text, sometimes too lit- 
tle. The faults of the Septuagint, particularly as a result of its later editorial 
history, made it less reliable than the Hebrew, yet it had been a complete trans- 
lation, whose hidden meanings revealed the shortcomings of the Jews and the 
truths behind divine revelation.89 Petrus Galatinus (c. 1460-c. 1540) took up 
this theme, defending the specifics of the providential translation of the 
Septuagint, and correcting Philo from Augustine. For him, also, the potential to 


Aristeas in the same hand) influenced the choice and depiction of scenes in the Sixtine 
salon. The manuscript was probably in the Vatican Library in the fifteenth century, but is 
clearly identified for the first time in Fabio Vigili's catalogue of about 1510: see Devreesse, 
Le fonds grec, p. 178; see also Lowden, ‘Illustrated Octateuch Manuscripts’. 

67 See Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Mss Vat. Gr. 330 and 346; Biblioteca Marciana, Ms Gr. 
Z. 5; Séamus O'Connell, From Most Ancient Sources: The Nature and Text-Critical Use of the 
Greek Old Testament Text of the Complutensian Polyglot Bible (Fribourg, 2006). 

68 Libri Veteris ac Novi Testamenti, 6 vols (Alcalá de Henares, 1514-17), 1, sig. +5v: ‘...cora[m] 
rege disputaueru[n]t de vno deo colendo: & p[er] nulla creatura esset deus. Inde est p[er] 
vbicu[m]que occurrebat eis i[n] tra[n]sfere[n]do de trinitate: vel sub sile[n]tio 
praeteriba[n]t: vel aenigmatice tra[n]stuleru[n]t: ne tres deos cole[n]dos tradidisse 
videre[n]tur. Similiter de incarnatione verbi facie[n]tes. Unde tra[n]slatio septuagin- 
taduum qua[n ]doque est superflua: qu[n]que diminua’. 
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find concealed meanings in the Septuagint seemed to suggest the common 
history of revealed truth about the Messiah. This was shared even by the writ- 
ers of the Talmud, but abandoned by Jews after the time of Christ.9? 

Others were more resolutely critical of the value of the Septuagint. Thus 
Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540) put the arguments against some of the miraculous 
accretions to the story given in the Letter of Aristeas, and set Jerome to trap 
Augustine on the question of the relative authority of the surviving witness of 
the Greek and Hebrew Old Testaments."? John Fisher (c. 1469-1535) went 
through the whole gamut of available evidence when prompted by Richard 
Pace (c. 1482-1536) in 1527 or 1528, before the controversy over Henry VIII's 
divorce fractured the English Church. The Letter of Aristeas, Fisher noticed, did 
not contain many of the claims made for the providential nature of the 
Septuagint translation. Those claims were untrue, both because the consent of 
the Fathers was that the Hebrew contained nothing that was contrary to the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, and because it was easy to make mistakes when 
copying and translating Hebrew, which it was evident the translators of the 
Septuagint had done. Those translators could not have anticipated the use that 
Christians would make of the prophecies of the Old Testament, and were no 
more reliable therefore than other Jewish authors. Despite all this, Fisher 
thought it worthwhile to praise the learning and ingenuity of Ptolemy 11 
Philadelphus, to which Aulus Gellius and other classical sources had also 
drawn attention. The Septuagint was not the product of deliberate fraud, but 
the circumstances of its translation probably meant that its original text 
extended no further than the Pentateuch.” 

At about the same time, Agostino Steuco (1497-1548) also advanced the 
argument that the Greek Old Testament simply could not substitute for 
the Hebrew, from which Jerome had translated. He pointed out that, whatever 
the achievements of the original translators, the Greek text had become hope- 
lessly corrupted, and existed, even by the second century, in multiple discor- 
dant versions. It was not possible to get back to the version that had been known 
atthe time of Christ, let alone to the translation of the Pentateuch that Eusebius 


69 Petrus Galatinus, De arcanis Catholicae veritatis libri xi, new edition (Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1672 [1518]), cols 7-10. 

70 X Augustine, De Civitate Dei libri xxii, ed. Juan Luis Vives (Basel, 1555 [1522]), cols 1105-10. 

71 See Richard Rex, ‘St John Fisher's Treatise on the Authority of the Septuagint’, Journal of 
Theological Studies N.S. 43 (1992), pp. 56-116, especially pp. 73-116, which edits Kew, The 
National Archives, Ms. sp 6/5, fols 45-83. Cf. Richard Pace, Praefatio...in Ecclesiasten 
recognitum ad Hebraicam ueritatem ({London, 1526]). Pace argued in favour of the possi- 
bility of correcting the surviving text of Ecclesiastes from a knowledge of Hebrew, based 
on criticism of the composition of the Septuagint and of the Vulgate version of the book. 
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appeared to suggest had existed well before the commission of Ptolemy 11 
Philadelphus to the Jews (even before the time of Alexander the Great). 

The Carthusian Petrus Sutor was active in Paris at the time of the Sorbonne's 
consideration of the value of vernacular renderings of the Bible, such as those 
of Martin Luther. The theologians of the Sorbonne were also concerned about 
the attitudes to translation displayed by Erasmus, whose edition of the New 
Testament in Greek had appeared a few years earlier, and by Jacques Lefèvre 
d'Étaples. In 1525, Sutor published his De tralatione bibliae, in which he argued 
against permitting broader vernacular reading of Scripture. In this context, he 
advanced an extreme case for the inspiration of ancient translations of the 
Bible, in particular the Septuagint and the Vulgate. In his third, fourth and fifth 
chapters, Sutor rehearsed the patristic arguments (mainly, again, from 
Augustine) in favour of the special status of that version. The Septuagint was 
the Bible of Christ and the early Christians, although it was not necessarily the 
first translation of part of the Old Testament into Greek (since Plato had been 
able to read it).7? 

Sutor was an easy target for Pace, Fisher, Erasmus and others. Yet his book 
draws attention to an important moment of change, in which the very real 
threat of schism in the Church created opportunities to alter the nature of 
argument about what counted as evidence for belief. The Letter of Aristeas 
played a secondary role in these debates when compared to patristic testimony 
about the reign of Ptolemy. Even Sutor cited it only in order to point out that 
the account of 72 translators being locked up in separate cells seemed to be a 
later addition to the story.7^ The text was undoubtedly less widely dissemi- 
nated in England and even France than it was in Italy or Germany, although 
three Latin editions had already been published in Paris."5 It might be dis- 
missed as a fable about kingship or a story told to win patronage or educate 
and judge the behaviour of rulers. Yet there is also evidence that the same 
uncertainty, about whether it might in fact be not just an account of the writ- 
ing of the Bible but really also part of Scripture itself, that must have affected 
readers of vernacular Bibles in Northern Italy was also more widespread. 


72 Agostino Steuco, Veteris testamenti ad ueritatem Hebraicam recognitio (Lyon, 1531 [1529]), 
sig. agv—bir. 
73 Petrus Sutor, De tralatione bibliae, et novarum reprobatione interpretationum (Paris, 1525), 
fols 8r-19r; see also Wim Francois, ‘Petrus Sutor et son plaidoyer contre les traductions de 
la Bible en langue populaire (1525), Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 82 (2006), 
pp. 137-61; Francis Higman, Censorship and the Sorbonne: a Bibliographical Study of Books in 


French Censured by the Faculty of Theology of the University of Paris, 1520-1551 (Geneva, 1979). 
74 Sutor, De tralatione bibliae, fol. 10r. 
75 See footnote 42 above. 
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Certainly one of the tasks that the Council of Trent would eventually face con- 
cerned the definition of the canon of Scripture. One reason for that lay in the 
extent to which the increasing publication of Bibles in Greek had the effect of 
blurring what was and what was not canonical, both because texts survived in 
Greek (and Aramaic) that did not exist in Hebrew and because the number of 
those texts seemed to be growing. For example, all three separate editions of 
the Septuagint that had been published by the time that the Council of Trent 
met to discuss the question of vernacular translation of the Bible at its fourth 
session of 8 April 1546 contained additions to the Old Testament that gave 
some support to the story of that version's creation.”6 

The biblical canon eventually endorsed at Trent included several Old 
Testament texts found originally in the Septuagint, which provided one of 
many reasons for contemporaneous pressure to complete work on an edition 
of that version. That undertaking had also been discussed at Trent as early as 
1546 as a means to improve understanding of the Vulgate, and it continued to 
be raised thereafter."7 The key figure in the efforts of the Papacy to produce 
such an edition of the Septuagint was Guglielmo Sirleto (1514-1585), who was 
initially a client of Marcello Cervini (later Pope Marcellus 11, 1501-1555), and 
became his successor as librarian to the Vatican. Through a sequence 
of letters between Sirleto and Cervini, the principles that drove the later 
sixteenth-century Roman fascination with the Septuagint as a basis for the 


76 The versions are: DM 4594 (Venice, 1518), which included 3 Maccabees (according to 
which Ptolemy's unfulfilled desire to enter the Holy of Holies in Jerusalem leads him to 
plot revenge on the Jews of Alexandria, who are saved by the intervention of providence 
and in the end adopted by the King); DM 4602 (Strasbourg, 1526), which included both 3 
and 4 Maccabees (the latter ascribed to Josephus); DM 4614 (Basel, 1545), which had a 
preface by Philipp Melanchthon (sig. *2r-3v) that attributed the translation of the 
Septuagint to the dispersion of the Jews in the towns of the Mediterranean world, but 
which also reprinted both 3 and 4 Maccabees. 

77 See Godofredus Buschbell, ed., Concilii Tridentini epistularum, pars prima (Freiburg, 1916), 


pp. 446-7, 467-9, 470—72. 506-7, 519-21; cf. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Vat. Lat. 
6189, fols 64, 77-8 (Vincenzio Laureo to Guglielmo Sirleto, 20 November 1560; Girolamo 
Seripando to Sirleto (from Trent), 6 November and 24 November 1561). See also Hildebrand 
Hópfl, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Sixto-Klementinischen Vulgata (Freiburg, 1913). 

78 | On Cervini’s collections of Greek manuscripts and Sirleto's use of them, see Giovanni 
Mercati, Per la storia dei manoscritti greci (Vatican City, 1935), pp. 181-202; Robert 
Devreesse, ‘Les manuscrits grecs de Cervini’, Scriptorium 22 (1968), pp. 250—70. For Sirleto, 
see Georg Denzler, Kardinal Guglielmo Sirleto (1514-1585): Leben und Werk (Munich, 1964); 
Irena Backus et Benoit Gain, 'Le Cardinal Guglielmo Sirleto (1514—1585), sa bibliothéque et 
ses traductions de Saint Basile’, Mélanges de l'École francaise de Rome: Moyen-Áge, Temps 
modernes 98 (1986), pp. 889-955. 
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correction of the Vulgate were established. First, Sirleto claimed that the 
Septuagint translation was much closer to the tradition of the Church than 
the surviving Hebrew text. Then, he responded to Cervini’s request to dis- 
cover the attitude of the Fathers to the Septuagint, with reference particu- 
larly to Augustine’s endorsement of that translation, as well as by identifying 
the extensive citation of the Septuagint by the writers of the New Testament. 
Finally, he introduced the account provided in the Letter of Aristeas, to which 
he gave credence as providing ‘the whole history of the Septuagint, and which 
demonstrated both the inspired origins of the text and that it had been a 
translation of the entire Old Testament.7? 

This argument provided the basis for almost 40 years of intermittent activ- 
ity, focused on the Vatican Library, in which scholars worked to produce a new 
edition of the Septuagint. Initial collations made in the late 1540s and early 
1550s helped to establish the authority of Codex Vaticanus (which had been 
clumsily restored in the fifteenth century) as the oldest known near-complete 
manuscript of the Greek Old Testament.®° By February 1554, one of Cervini's 
clients, Niccolò Maiorano (c. 1491-c. 1585), had begun work on the Septuagint 
text of Codex Vaticanus.3! After a long gap, plans to print an edition of the 
Septuagint revived in the late 1570s, when Cardinal Antonio Carafa (1538-1591) 
was put in charge of a new programme of revision, in which Sirleto continued 


79  SeeBuschbell, ed., Concilii Tridentini epistularum, pp. 934-8 (especially: Sirleto to Cervini, 
20 February 1546; Cervini to Sirleto, 27 February 1546; Sirleto to Cervini, 10, 18 ('tutta 
l'historia deli Lxx"), 24, and 31 March 1546). Sirleto knew that the Letter of Aristeas had 
been translated into Latin by Palmieri and Cervini himself owned and annotated a copy, 
reprinted in Lelli's edition of Jerome (see footnote 33 above): Vaccari, 'La fortuna della 
lettera d'Aristea in Italia, p. 8. Sirleto probably knew the original Greek text through a 
manuscript (Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Ottob. Gr. 32) that later belonged to 
Giovanni Angelo d'Altemps, who acquired many of Cervini's books (see Santo Lucà, 'La 
silloge manoscritta greca di Guglielmo Sirleto, un primo saggio di riconstruzione, 
Miscellanea Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae 19 (2012), pp. 317—55, at p. 338), and would 
also have been aware of Mss Vat Gr. 383 and 747 (the former appeared in an inventory of 
the Vatican Library prepared in 1548; the latter was identified by Jean Matal in a list of 
1545): see Devreesse, Le fonds grec, pp. 362, 385. 

80 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Vat. Gr. 1209 (now dated to the fourth century, and 
identifiable in Vatican catalogues from 1481: Devreesse, Le fonds grec, p. 82; Stephen 
Pisano, ‘L'histoire du Codex Vaticanus B pendant quatre siècles: Les notes inédites du car- 
dinal Mercati, in Le manuscrit B de la Bible (Vaticanus graecus 1209), ed. Patrick Andrist 
(Lausanne, 2009), pp. 105-18; T.C. Skeat, "The Codex Vaticanus in the Fifteenth Century’, 
Journal of Theological Studies N.s. 35 (1984), pp. 454—65). 

81 Max Lossen, ed., Briefe von Andreas Masius und seinen Freunden 1538 bis 1573 (Leipzig, 
1886), p. 153 (Masius to Latino Latini, 25 February 1554). 
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to be heavily involved. Eventually, that work bore fruit in the publication of the 
Roman edition of the Septuagint in 1587. The writer of preface to that book, 
Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600), who had seen it through the press, then turned to 
the Letter of Aristeas to provide justification for years of activity.8? 

Orsini set out the miraculous history of the translation of the Septuagint by 
70 Jewish translators who knew Greek and who were ‘filled by the Holy Spirit’. 
He pointed out that the Septuagint was the oldest translation of Scripture to be 
preserved, and claimed that it dated to 301 BCE, when he believed Ptolomy 11 
Philadelphus had reigned. He explained the problems of the transmission and 
corruption of the text, which even Origen had not fully been able to correct, 
but claimed that it was now restored to 'pristine splendour, since Codex 
Vaticanus ‘was better than all the others’. Indeed, according to Orsini, who was 
willing to go considerably beyond the hesitations of Sirleto, ‘as far as may be 
conjectured from the shape of the letters...it seems that Codex Vaticanus was 
written twelve hundred years ago, that is before the time of St Jerome'8? The 
prefatory material explained how the editors had made comparisons with 'the 
best copies in the most famous libraries in Italy’. As Carafa pointed out, through 
the efforts, above all of Sirleto, lists of variant readings had been sent to the 
Vatican, scrutinized, and compared to Codex Vaticanus, such that ‘we under- 
stood...that the Vatican copy was not only older but also better than all others, 
and in particular that it approximated most closely, if not throughout then 
certainly for the most part, to the Septuagint translation that we were looking 
for.?^ When, in the following year, a Latin edition of the Roman Septuagint was 


82 Orsini is identified as the author of the preface by Pierre de Nolhac, La Bibliothèque de 
Fulvio Orsini (Paris, 1887), p. 50. 

83 DM 4647, sig. a3r-4v: '... Spiritu santo plenos...in pristinum splendorem restituenda cura- 
ret...intellectum est, eu[m] codicem omnium, qui extant, longé optimum esse... Codex is, 
quantu[m] ex forma characterum conijci potest..ante millesimum ducentesimum 
annum, hoc est, ante tempora B. Hieronymi, & non infra, scriptus videtur’. In addition to 
Codex Vaticanus, the editors of the 1587 Septuagint are known to have used Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Mss Vat. Gr. 1241-2, 1244 (collations made from manuscripts in the 
Laurentian Library in Florence) and Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, Ms Gr. Z. 1. They also 
used a manuscript provided by Carafa (‘from Magna Graecia, according to Orsini), prob- 
ably Ms Vat. Gr. 1252. For similar statements by Sirleto himself, see Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Ms Vat. Lat. 6219, fols 68-9. Bartolomé Valverde also endorsed the value of 
Codex Vaticanus, writing to Sirleto on 1 October 1583: Ms Vat. Lat. 6195, fols 28033. 

84 DM 4647, sig. azr-v: ' ...in celebrioribus Italiae bibliothecis optima quaeque exemplaria 
perquirerentur...intelleximus cüm ex ipsa collatione, tum é sacrorum veterum scripto- 
rum consensione, Vaticanum codicem non solum vetustate, verum etiam bonitate 
caeteris anteire; quodque caput est, ad ipsam, quam quaerebamus, Septuaginta interpre- 
tationem, si non toto libro, maiori certé ex parte, quàm proximé accedere’. 
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published, its editors adduced passages quoted by the Fathers to justify choices 
of words that departed from the Vulgate. They believed that, taken together, 
the Septuagint and patristic usage revealed a text honoured by the practice of 
the Church, before Jerome had improved it through the composition of his 
own, more elegant version.55 

For an important group of scholars, working together on a project regarded 
as central to the concerns of the Church, the Letter of Aristeas had been trans- 
formed into a critical witness that justified their activities. Moreover, it pro- 
vided the historical context for other acts of translation that the Church had 
come to sanction as having unique status, particularly the Vulgate. It did so by 
establishing the identity and story of the Septuagint, a biblical text that was 
now known by an authoritative source. The Letter of Aristeas was not itself part 
of Scripture but informed its readers about Scripture. It did so without regard 
to the fact that it talked about the role of Jews in producing and translating the 
books of the Bible, and without needing to defend those texts against fears that 
they had been hopelessly corrupted. 


Phase Three: Only a Jewish Text 


From the point of view of the immediate reputation of the Letter of Aristeas, it 
was unfortunate that the Roman Septuagint and the revised version of the 
Vulgate (published in 1590) that followed it failed abjectly to meet basic stan- 
dards of accuracy. One consequence of this was that other scholars working in 
Rome began to be more circumspect about the power of manuscripts to tip the 
scales of debate with Protestants or other foes. In large part, that was because 
of the conclusions reached by Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621), as he wrestled 
with the problem of the publication and subsequent correction of the Vulgate 
during the 1580s and 1590s. In correspondence with Sirleto, Bellarmine saw the 
need to draw up clear rules for deciding between one reading and another, in 
the process recognizing in particular thatJerome had based his own translation 
on the Hebrew text, rather than on the Septuagint, about which he had in fact 
expressed reservations.9$ Similar conclusions were reached by the founder of 
the Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan, Federico Borromeo (1564-1631), who 
patiently assessed the state of the evidence for and against the Letter of Aristeas, 
citing among others Petrus Galatinus and the editors of the Complutensian 


85 Vetus Testamentvm secvndum LXX Latine redditvm (Rome, 1588) [DM 6179], sig. *3r-5v. 
86 Xavier-Marie Le Bachelet, Bellarmin et la Bible Sixto-Clémentine (Paris, 1911), especially 
pp. 40-41, and the various documents printed at pp. 104-29. 
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Polyglot, as well as Protestant critics such the Hamburg philologist, Johann von 
Wowern (1574-1612).9" 

One of the questions that Borromeo was tempted to consider because of his 
reading was whether Aristeas might not in fact have been the author of the 
Letter that bore his name.9? By the time that he was writing, more powerful 
Protestant minds than Wowern's had begun to reach that conclusion. At the 
heart of that new debate were the ideas about chronology and the peoples of 
the ancient world being developed by the Leiden polymath Joseph Scaliger 
(1540-1609). Scaliger's doubts about the nature and language of the Septuagint 
had begun to crystallize at the very time that the Roman Septuagint and 
Vulgate editions had appeared. By September 1605, he had decided that the 
Letter of Aristeas was ‘a falsehood of Hellenistic Jews: Having trailed these 
ideas in correspondence, Scaliger expressed them in print in his Thesaurus 
temporum (Leiden, 1606), making the point that Aristeas did not know the 
political structure of the Jewish people as it had been at the time when he was 
supposedly writing. There had not been 12 tribes from which the 72 interpret- 
ers could be sent. The Letter of Aristeas was no longer a pagan text that told its 
readers about the Jews. It had become a Jewish text that lied.89 

Properly speaking, Scaliger began a new chapter in discussion of the Letter 
of Aristeas rather than ending an old one. His pupils and their followers would 
develop the notion of a Hellenistic Jewish language and culture, which had the 
potential to be quite separate from biblical Judaism. They would also explore 
the possibility that the Septuagint chronology might rescue the authority of 
that version, and with it recuperate the Letter of Aristeas.°° But the charge of 
falsehood remained one that would not and has not disappeared. And with it, 
the Letter of Aristeas became a text that Christian readers regarded as Jewish in 
a very different way. 


87 Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Ms R. 181 inf. (8). Johann von Wowern, Syntagma de graeca et 
latina Bibliorum interpretatione (Hamburg, 1618) is the most recent book discussed. 

88 Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Ms. R. 181 inf. (8), fol. 3r. 

89 This account is based on Anthony Grafton, Joseph Scaliger: A Study in the History of 
Classical Scholarship, 2 vols (Oxford, 1983-93), 2, pp. 706-7; see also Paul Botley and Dirk 
van Miert, eds, The Correspondence of Joseph Justus Scaliger, 8 vols (Geneva, 2012), 2, 
pp. 132-7 (Scaliger to Gilbert Seguin, c. n November 1590-]June 1593); 6, pp. 212-17 (Scaliger 
to Isaac Casaubon, 9 November 1605: ‘tv EMyviotav Tovdaiwv napeyyeipnua). 

90  SeeJ.C.H. Lebram, ‘Ein Streit um die Hebraische Bibel und die Septuaginta, in, Leiden 
University in the Seventeenth Century, ed. Th.H. Lunsingh Scheurleer and G.H.M. 
Posthumus Meyjes (Leiden, 1975), pp. 20-63. 


CHAPTER 2 


Antonio Brucioli and the Jewish Italian Versions 
of the Bible 


Alessandro Guetta 


Though they commonly used a translated text (in Greek, Latin or a vernacular 
language), Christians never ceased to acknowledge that the ultimate reference 
for the Bible was the original Hebrew version. Even if the accuracy of textual 
transmission by the Jews was sometimes questioned, it was generally acknowl- 
edged that they had traditionally mastered the Hebrew tongue. Therefore, 
when they wanted properly to understand the Hebraica veritas, Christians 
often turned to Jewish or ex-Jewish (ie. convert) teachers, whether they 
acknowledged the fact or not. 

Even once the philological attitude of the humanists during the late fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries had encouraged demand for an understanding 
of the Hebrew sources, Christian scholars often needed the help of a Jewish (or 
formerly Jewish) teacher. This was true for Europe in general, and for Italy in 
particular. Santi Pagnini and Antonio Brucioli, whose important translations 
(respectively, into Latin and Italian) will be extensively quoted in this study, 
studied Hebrew with Jewish teachers (whether converts or not) and used 
grammars, concordances and commentaries written by Jewish authors. 

But this is only one aspect of the question. Another is an influence in the 
opposite direction, from Christian (i.e. written by Christian authors) to Jewish 
(i.e. written by Jews) versions of the Bible; this is especially important with 
regard to the Italian Jewish community. Notwithstanding the existence of an 
autonomous tradition of translation, in the so-called Judeo-Italian dialect 
(which was essentially for didactic purposes), when literary Italian imposed 
itself as a national tongue, among learned Jews as well as others, in some cases 
Jews would turn to Christian translations available in that language. They read 
them and in some cases wrote their own versions or glossaries drawing heavily 
on them - adapting them of course, changing some details according to 
their own exegetical tradition and, most importantly, replacing all of their 
Christological allusions.! 


1 The Christian inspiration for Jewish vernacular translations was also present, for a later 
period, in some Yiddish versions of the Bible. In her article ‘Blitz und Witzenhausen, 
in Studies in Jewish Culture in Honour of Chone Shmeruk, ed. Israel Bartal, Ezra Mendelsohn 
and Chava Turnianski (Jerusalem, 1993), pp. 39-66, Erika Timm remarks that the Yiddish 
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This chapter tries to retrace, at least partially, the story of this reading, which 
in time became a real appropriation. Its Christian protagonist is the Florentine 
humanist Antonio Brucioli (d.1566), whereas the Jewish characters lived a gen- 
eration later and were less well known; in some cases their identity does not 
survive as far as we know. 

In order better to understand this influence we should begin with the biog- 
raphy of Brucioli, whose career embodied the dramatic passage from the years 
of 'free' humanistic research to those of the Catholic Inquisition, when the 
direct reading of the Bible became a problematic, even dangerous issue. 


Antonio Brucioli and His Italian Translation of the Bible 


The Florentine Antonio Brucioli plays an essential role in the history of the 
Italian translations of the Bible. He was an essayist, an author of philosophical 
dialogues, an editor and a translator of classical texts from Greek, Latin and 
Italian literature.? He was actually the first to use the original texts for his 
translation, as opposed to using the Latin Vulgate: he used the Hebrew text for 


translation by Yekutiel Blitz, published in Amsterdam in 1676—78 by Uri Phoebus, was heav- 
ily dependent on Martin Luther's German version (first half of the sixteenth century). Blitz's 
version very often has the same wording and sometimes the same mistakes as Luther's. 
Timm concludes (p. 62): "What fascinates Blitz is clearly Luther's stylistic fluency and expres- 
sivity, and so he mainly takes over syntax and ideologically neutral elements of the vocabu- 
lary, but retains most of the key words of ivri-taitsh According to Erika Timm, a previous 
Yiddish version of the Torah, by the convert Michael Adam (Constance, 1544) is so influ- 
enced by German that it does not belong to the Yiddish tradition. See Erika Timm, Historische 
Jiddische Semantik: Die Bibelübersetzungssprache als Faktor des Auseinanderentwicklung des 
jiddischen und des deutschen Wortschatzes (Tübingen, 2005), p. 701. Timm does not say 
whether this influence is only linguistic or also textual, i.e. drawing from an existing German 
version. 

2 The best study about Antonio Brucioli is still Giorgio Spini, Tra Rinascimento e Riforma: 
Antonio Brucioli (Florence, 1940). More recent studies have contributed significantly to a 
more thorough and precise understanding of the life and work of the Florentine writer. See, 
for example Andrea Del Col, ‘Il controllo della stampa a Venezia e i processi di Antonio 
Brucioli (1548-1559), in Critica storica 17/3 (1980), pp. 457-510; Andrea Del Col, ‘Appunti per 
un'indagine sulle traduzioni in volgare della Bibbia nel Cinquecento italiano’, in Libri, idee e 
sentimenti religiosi nel Cinquecento italiano, ed. Adriano Prosperi and Albano Biondi 
(Modena, 1987), pp. 165-88; Edoardo Barbieri, Le Bibbie italiane del Quattrocento e del 
Cinquecento: Storia e bibliografia ragionata delle edizioni in lingua italiana dal 1471 al 1600 
(Milan, 1992); Élise Boillet, ed., Antonio Brucioli: Humanisme et évangélisme entre Réforme et 
Contre-Réforme (Paris, 2008). 
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the Old Testament and the Greek text for the New Testament? His Italian 
Bible, published for the first time in Venice in 1532,* was followed by numerous 
publications, some of them including notes by the author.* 

Translations by a layman such as Brucioli quickly generated, in response, 
translations from members of the clergy, and, more specifically, from the 
Dominicans Fra Zaccaria of Florence for the New Testament (1536) and Sante 
Marmochino for the Old Testament (1538); these texts are considered to be 
mere revisions of Brucioli's version, rather than original works.® 

In 1559, the entire work of Brucioli, who was then accused of being a 
Protestant sympathizer, was put on the Index.’ His biblical translations were 
prohibited, just like any version of the Bible in vernacular,’ even if they were 
still being passed around, sometimes in reworked versions, in the Italian, 
Calvinist circles of Geneva.? 

The history of the author and of the publications of his translation has been 
studied from various angles, even quite recently. But what has remained hid- 
den, implicit and untold, even by Brucioli's contemporaries, is the history of 


3 Before him, the complete version of the Bible by Niccoló Malermi (or Malerbi) published in 
Venice in 1471, and edited several times until 1567, had been made using the Latin Vulgate. 

4 The translation of the New Testament was printed in 1530; the Psalms translation was pub- 
lished in 1531. 

5 There are six editions of this version. See Barbieri, Le Bibbie, p. 467; Gigliola Fragnito, La 
Bibbia al rogo: La censura ecclesiastica e i volgarizzamenti della Scrittura (1471-1605) (Bologna, 
1997), PP- 29-39- 

6 Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo, pp. 34-5. According to Del Col (‘Appunti per un'indagine’) 
Marmochino’s version is not just a revision of Brucioli's translation. 

7 Index librorum prohibitorum (Rome, 1559): ‘Antonius Brucciolus' is one of the authors ‘quo- 
rum libri et scripta omnia prohibentur. This decree was preceded by those issued in other 
Italian cities, on the whole work of Brucioli or only on his biblical comments: see infra and 
Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo, p. 37. 

8 Allthe translations in vernacular were prohibited by the Index of 1559, a measure that was 
anticipated by the Inquisition of Venice in 1558. For more about this issue see Paul F. Grendler, 
The Roman Inquisition and the Venetian Press, 1540-1605 (Princeton, 1977), pp. 115-16; Dal Col, 
‘Tl controllo della stampa a Venezia’; Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo, pp. 83-4. 

9 Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo, p. 38; Milka Ventura Avanzinelli, ‘Giovanni Diodati, traduttore 
della Bibbia, in La Sacra Bibbia tradotta in lingua italiana e commentata da Giovanni Diodati 
(Milan, 1999), especially pp. Lxvi-Lxx. F. Turrettini, P. Diodati and other Protestants from 
Lucca wrote to Cardinal Spinola reminding him of the importance of Brucioli's translation in 
Geneva for the diffusion of ‘the Evangelic light’; see Emidio Campi and Carla Sodini, Gli ori- 
undi lucchesi di Ginevra e il cardinale Spinola (Naples, 1988), pp. 132-3 (quoted in Milka 
Ventura Avanzinelli, ‘Giovanni Diodati e le traduzioni della Bibbia nel suo tempo: L'Antico 
Testamento' (PhD Thesis, University of Torino, 1993), p. 64). 
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the diffusion of this version within the Jewish-Italian community. Because it 
was, at the time, a prohibited book, in order to retrace it we can rely only on 
signs and indications in lieu of evidence. However, these signs appear to be so 
solid and numerous that it is a clear fact that the Jews of the Peninsula consis- 
tently used this text. 

Before moving forward with this reconstruction, it is necessary to go over 
the most significant moments in the life and work of Antonio Brucioli, a man 
who crystallizes the issues of a time caught between the Renaissance and the 
fast spreading Italian reform movement, which was bitterly fought by the 
Catholic establishment. 

Born in Florence at the end of the fifteenth century, during his youth Brucioli 
attended the Orti oricellari, the garden of the Palazzo Rucellai, where the intel- 
lectual elite of the city gathered — including Niccoló Machiavelli. In 1552, 
Brucioli was accused of taking part in a conspiracy against Cardinal Giulio de' 
Medici, the future Pope Clement v11 and then ‘Signore’ of Florence, and thus 
fled to Lyon, France, where he stayed until 1526 or 1527.1? At the time, the city 
was home to a large Italian community, especially a rich and intellectually 
vibrant community of Florentine descent that included many bankers and 
merchants. The Dominican monk Santi Pagnini (1470-1541), a former disciple 
and colleague of Girolamo Savonarola at the convent of San Marco in Florence, 
was living in Lyon around the same time.! Pagnini was an excellent Hebraist: 
he published a Hebrew grammar and a dictionary” and, in 1527-28, he wrote 
the first complete Latin translation of the Old Testament, after the Vulgate, 
using the original text.! There is no evidence of a personal interaction between 


10 Chiara Lastraioli, ‘Brucioli sconosciuto: de certaines traductions françaises des Dialogi et 
d'un manuscrit inconnu; in Antonio Brucioli, ed. Boillet, pp. 147—73. 

11 On Santi Pagnini, see Giovanni Luzzi, Santi Pagnini e la sua traduzione latina della Bibbia 
(Torre Pellice, s.d.). See also, Giovanni Luzzi, ‘Le versioni bibliche nel secolo della Riforma: 
Santi Pagnini ela sua traduzione latina della Bibbia, Bollettino della Società di Studi Valdesi 
79 (April, 1943), pp. 1-18; 80 (Oct., 1943), pp. 1-21; 8 (May, 1944), pp. 1-23; 82 (Oct., 1944), 
pp. 1-11; Anna Morisi Guerra, ‘Santi Pagnini traducteur de la Bible, in Théorie et pratique 
de l'exégése, ed. Irena Backus and Francis Higman (Geneva, 1990), pp. 191-8. 

12 Quatuor Libri Institutionum Hebraicarum, Lyon 1526; Vpn PWY VN. Hoc est Thesaurus 
linguae sanctae sive Lexicon Hebraicum (Lyon, 1529). 

13 Biblia (Lyon, 1528). The Spanish Hebraist Arias Montano used Pagnini's translation, 
reworking it, for his polyglot Bible printed in Antwerp in 1571 by Christophe Plantin and it 
was republished several times. About Pagnini's exegetical work, which, with its allegorical 
approach and his reading of the Vulgate, seems to contradict his rigorous philological 
work, see Max Engammare, 'Sante Pagnini, traducteur ad litteram et exégéte secundum 
allegoriam de l'Écriture (1520-1536), in Philologie et subjectivité, ed. Dominique de 
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Pagnini and Brucioli. However, it is quite clear that the Latin translation of 
Pagnini greatly influenced Brucioli's Italian translation. 

Brucioli returned to Florence when the Medici left, and he started to draw 
negative attention for his open and virulent stance against monastic orders 
such as the Dominicans of San Marco; eventually, he was forced to leave for 
Venice. Brucioli had already proved his quality as a humanist, so once he was 
in Venice, the printer Giunta encouraged him to study Hebrew. Soon enough, 
he was able to translate the Bible: an editorial endeavour that proved very 
profitable.4 

In 1544, the theologian Ambrogio Catarino Politi, also a Dominican from San 
Marco, accused Brucioli’s commentary on the New Testament of heresy, argu- 
ing that it was largely inspired by Protestant literature, especially the work of 
Martin Bucer.5 This accusation resulted in the banning of Brucioli’s work, first 
by the Inquisition of Lucca (the town of Catarino) and then, in 1552, by the 
Inquisition of Florence: these condemnations, however, had no impact on 
Brucioli's editorial work, especially on the printing of his biblical translation.!6 

Indeed, the Church had no definite stance on translations of the Bible in the 
vernacular. In 1546, there was an initial debate on the subject, but the Council 
of Trent deliberately left it open-ended so as not to heighten the opposition 
between those in favour and those opposed to the legitimacy of these transla- 
tions.!" In 1559, however, the Holy Office of the Inquisition, preceded by a simi- 
lar decree in Venice, published an Index of prohibited books and ordained that 
Bibles in the vernacular be not ‘printed, read nor owned"? a measure that had 
an enormous impact. From that year, as the historian Gigliola Fragnito writes, 


Only areading of fragments ofthe Bible ina vernacular version was autho- 
rized, and on the condition that those fragments were accompanied by 


Courcelles (Paris, 2002). See also Elsa Kammerer, 'Deux témoignages sur Sante Pagnini de 
Lucques: les éloges de Bartholomeus Ruffus et de Symphorien Champier, in Bibliothèque 
d'Humanisme et Renaissance 64 (2002), pp. 639-51; Natalio Fernández Marcos and Emilia 
Fernández Tejero, ‘Pagnino, Servet y Arias Montano, Avatares de una traducción latina de 
la Biblia Hebrea’, Sefarad 63 (2003), pp. 283-329. 

14 . UgoRozzo,'L Epistola sul Messia di Antonio Brucioli e la letteratura antiebraica’, in Antonio 
Brucioli, pp. 21-51 and especially p. 44; Simona Brambilla, 'Antonio Brucioli traduttore del 
Somnium Scipionis, origini e fortuna di un volgarizzamento ciceroniano nel Cinquecento 
e oltre, ibid., pp. 99-117, esp. pp. 103-105. 

15 Spini, Tra Rinascimento e Riforma, p. 97. 

16 . Rozzo, L'Epistola sul Messia’, pp. 45-6. 

17 Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo, pp. 75-81. 

18 Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo, p. 85. This measure became definitive in 1596. 
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commentaries and notes with as a philter between the believer and God's 
word.!? 


The first problems for the Florentine author were caused by something else in 
1548, Brucioli was exiled for two years by the Venetian Inquisition for printing 
(he was managing a printing house with his brother) and possessing heretical 
books?? He then spent this time in Ferrara where he associated with the 
Duchess Renée d'Este — who was in sympathy with the Protestant cause — and 
her circle of friends.?! 

Brucioli was condemned again in 1556, for the heretical passages contained 
in his commentary of the Bible, and once more in 1558, as his retraction had 
only confirmed his heresy: he avoided a death sentence but was incarcerated 
and then placed under house arrest. A year later, as mentioned earlier, his com- 
plete work was included in the ‘universal’ Index of prohibited books.?? Antonio 
Brucioli died in 1566 in extreme poverty. 

Recent studies have shown the personality of a humanist who, though 
his political inclinations were sometimes unclear (republican or Medici 
sympathizer), was always loyal to a certain evangelical ideal expressed in 
his poetry, some of his dialogues and his biblical commentary. He may 
have been naive for believing that the Church would allow for some free- 
dom of expression, and for not taking into account the changes that came 
about during the Counter Reformation; this is precisely what caused his 
misfortunes.?3 

As for his translation of the Bible, opinions vary. Its success was immediate 
among Italian Catholics and it continued to be read by Calvinists after its pro- 
hibition by the Inquisition. A revised edition was published in Geneva in 1562; 
Giovanni Diodati, who a few years later composed a new Italian translation of 
the Bible that became a standard reference among the Calvinists, acknowl- 
edged his debt to Brucioli. In the following pages I argue that Brucioli's version 
was read not only by Christians (Catholics and Protestants) but also by the 
Jews of Italy; and that this text was later transformed into a Jewish' text, that is 
one authored by Jewish scholars and written in Hebrew characters, as was 
usual for vernacular translations in those years. 


19 Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo, p. 317. 

20 Edoardo Barbieri, Ta tipografia dei fratelli Brucioli, l'attività editoriale di Antonio e il 
Cabasilas di Gentien Hervet, in Antonio Brucioli, p. 53—76. 

21 Spini, Tra Rinascimento e Riforma, p. 107; Rozzo, ‘L Epistola sul Messia, p. 43. 

22 . Rozzo, LEpistola sul Messia’, p. 46. 

23 Del Col, Tl controllo della stampa a Venezia’. 
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Richard Simon vigorously attacks it in his Histoire critique du Vieux 
Testament.?^ He faults Brucioli for reading the Hebrew text without the proper 
linguistic knowledge and for being forced, as a consequence, to follow Pagnini's 
Latin translation passively7 thus, Simon explains, Brucioli repeated Pagnini's 
mistakes as well as his ‘barbaric’ style. Pagnini and Brucioli's translations do 
actually stand out for being close to the original text, so much that they almost 
appear to be duplicates of one another: the first one respects the word order of 
the Hebrew sentence, with stylistic results, in Latin, that one can imagine. The 
second follows a similar pattern and does not translate typically Hebrew 
phrases into more elegant Italian expressions that would be less literal.?6 
Brucioli defends this choice in the introduction to the first edition of his Biblia 
(1532), where he reminds his readers that this text includes all the 'great secrets' 
about God and his son, making each word all the more important. 


[questo sacratissimo libro] de la hebraica verità traducendolo, ne aggiug- 
nere, ne levare alcuna cosa ho voluto, pensando che aggiugnendo, o 
levando per bel dire, o quale altra cagione si voglia, fussi uno contamin- 
are le cose sacre, & divine, con quelle de gli uomini prophane, & bene 
speso fallaci & vane. 


As I was translating this very sacred book from the Hebrew truth, I did 
not want to add, nor take away anything. Indeed, I thought that by adding 
or taking away something in order to improve the style or for other rea- 
sons, sacred and divine things would be spoiled by human ones, which 
are often fallacious and vain.?" 


24 Iam quoting from the Rotterdam, 1685, edition, p. 333. 

25 According to Luzzi (Santi Pagnini, p. 57), although Brucioli was able to translate using the 
original texts, he was even more faithful to Pagnini's work (for the Old Testament) and 
Erasmus's (for the New Testament). Bernard Roussel claims that ‘Olivétan et Brucioli 
empruntent sans mesure à la mesure paraphrasante et à l'ad verbum de Bucer (Olivétan) 
et au texte latin de Pagnini (Brucioli). See Guy Bedouelle and Bernard Roussel, eds, Le 
Temps des réformes et la Bible (Paris, 1989), p. 452. Kenel Foster writes, more cautiously, 
that Brucioli ‘seems to have drawn heavily — without acknowledgement —- on Sante 
Pagnini's interlinear version. See Stanley Lawrence Greenslade, ed., The Cambridge 
History of the Bible. Volume Three (Cambridge, 1963), p. 110. 

26 In order to respect the Hebrew word order, for instance, the possessive adjective was 
placed after the noun it referred to (for example l'anima mia’) so it would match the end- 
ing of the Hebrew noun: "721. Similarly, the pronominal direct object would always fol- 
low the verb: 'svergognasti me’ for'14'52n. 

27 La Biblia. Quale contiene i sacri libri del Vecchio Testamento, tradotti nuavamente da la 
hebraica verita in lingua toscana per Antonio Brucioli (Venice, 1532), Preface 'Al lettore 
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Francesco Durone, who re-published Brucioli's translation in 1562, in Geneva, 
was aware of the issues such a stylistic choice could raise for readers. He tried 
to improve the text by changing several expressions to prevent Italian ears, he 
writes, from being ‘offended’ by ‘imperfect and obscure phrases'28 

Much later, in 1763, German scholar Johann Georg Eschelhorns defended 
Brucioli against Simon's double critique — poor knowledge of Hebrew and pas- 
sive imitation of Pagnini's translation — pointing out different instances where 
the Italian version departs from the Latin translation as Brucioli tried to 
improve it.29 Andrea Del Col expressed a similar opinion quite recently.39 


salute. See also Pagnini's introduction to the Hebraicae Institutiones, where Hebrew is 
seen as the language of creation and the revealed Scriptures as holding, in their original 
language, mysteries that would make each word necessary (See Morisi Guerra, ‘Santi 
Pagnini traducteur; p. 195). It is interesting to compare this point of view on Hebrew with 
that of a Jewish author like David de’ Pomi, expressed in Discorso intorno a Uhumana mise- 
ría, e sopral modo di fuggirla (Venice, 1572), dedicated to Duchess Marguerite of Savoy. In 
this case, the Jewish author adopts a more pessimistic hermeneutical stance (according 
to de' Pomi, the objective decadence of the transmission of Jewish knowledge makes the 
correct understanding of Scriptures impossible) than Christians on a topic as essential as 
the possibility to understand the Scriptures. 

28 See the introduction to this revised edition: Tmperoche tra gli altri che in cid si sono 
affaticati, l'ultimo é stato il Bruccioli, il quale s'é portato talmente in questo affare, che la 
sua fatica é degna di gran laude. E se in qualche luogho é stato ritrovato un poco oscuro e 
difficile, non é da maravigliarsi: percioché havendo egli per le mani la Bibia piena di 
Hebraismi cioé di sentenze e detti oscuri e come imperfetti (essendo essa stata scritta in 
lingua Hebrea, la qual ricerca e si diletta di un tal modo di scrivere) e volendola ridur 
fidelmente e puramente ne la nostra volgar lingua quasi di parola in parola, secondo che 
che sta nel testo Hebreo, come si vede ch'egli ha fatto: ha lasciati quasi tutti i medesimi 
Hebraismi senza risolvergli con diverse parole o con l'aiuto di alcune altre aggiunte: 
l'aonde ha causata oscurità non piccola nel sentimento di molti luoghi, oltre la scabrosità 
di essi che apportano ne la nostra volgar lingua cosi semplicemente rivoltati, la qual non 
comporta simile frase e modi di dire senza gran durezza & asprezza, da la quale non poco 
restano offese le nostre orecchie? The important Christian Hebraist Marco Marini 
expressed a different opinion about the Hebrew language in the introduction to his Arca 
Noe: Thesaurus linguae sanctae novus (Venice, 1593). Marini writes that Hebrew is the 
richest, most elegant language; as the divine language, it is immutable and, by moving 
away from the original style, one risks a barbaric style. Hebrew conveys mysteries, he con- 
tinues, that disappear with the act of translating; but these mysteries can only be seen by 
Christians. 

29 Johann Georg Eschelhorns, Ergótzlichkeiten aus der Kirchenhistorie und Literatur, vol.2 
(Ulm and Leipzig, 1763), pp. 531-51. 

30 Del Col, Appunti per un'indagine’. 
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A quick overview of the two texts shows that Brucioli was clearly influenced 
by Pagnini's work. And yet, a possible source of inspiration for the Florentine 
translator has been completely overlooked: the Judeo-Italian versions, or, more 
specifically, the Italian translations written by Jews for a Jewish audience. 

Many studies have shown that Judeo-Italian translations followed the origi- 
nal slavishly, for they were to serve as teaching tools for students learning 
Hebrew, who needed a literal version. Their authors were not interested in cre- 
ating a linear text that would stand on its own and be, in a way, autonomous; as 
for expressing elegance of style in the target language, they were hardly 
sophisticated.?! 

As Brucioli's honest comment highlights, 


on top of all the Greek and Latin translations, the great rabbi Elijah Levita 
provided me with tremendous help; the one who exceeds all other Jewish 
rabbis of our time in grammatical knowledge of the holy Hebrew language, 
surpasses them also in his love and loyalty to the act of translating.?? 


The work of grammarian and lexicographer Elijah Levita was actually known 
also to Pagnini,?3 who may have also learnt Hebrew from a converted Jew;?* 
but Brucioli was able to take advantage of the individual help from the Jewish 
scholar to learn the language and the art of translating. If, as Levita said, Jews 


31 See Umberto Cassuto, ‘Les traductions judéo-italiennes du Rituel’, Revue des études juives 
89 (1930), pp. 260-80, especially p. 264: '[there is] always a single Italian term for each 
particular Hebrew word, disregarding any nuances or variations in meaning that Hebrew 
words may sometimes take.’ Cassuto then notices (p. 280) that a similar method was used 
in old Christian Latin translation of the Bible, such as that known as the Vetus Latina. 
Elsewhere, Cassuto insists on the fact that these translations were not intended to replace 
the text but only to help understand it. See 'Saggi delle antiche traduzioni giudeo-italiane 
della Bibbia, Annuario di studi ebraici 1 (1934), pp. 101-35, especially, p. 108. See also David 
Simon Blondheim, Les parlers Judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina (Paris, 1925); Giuseppe B. 
Sermoneta, 'La traduzione giudeo-italiana dei Salmi e i suoi rapporti con le antiche ver- 
sioni latine, in Scritti in memoria di Umberto Nahon: Saggi sullebraismo italiano, ed. 
Robert Bonfil et al. (Jerusalem, 1978), pp. 196-239. 

32 La Biblia, Introduction. Brucioli moves forward wishing that 'God was able to lead this 
renowned rabbi away from his blindness and into the real path of light. Cf. Francois 
Secret, 'Un éléve oublié d'Elie Levita, Revue des études juives 123/127 (1967), p. 433. 

33 C£ Elodie Attia, ‘Le manuscrit n. 3-4 de la bibliothèque municipale de Lyon au regard des 
autres versions manuscrites du Sefer Ha-zirkhonot [sic]: nouveaux éléments’, Bibliothéque 
d'Humanisme et Renaissance 72 (2010), pp. 575-92. 

34 Cf. Umberto Cassuto, Gli ebrei a Firenze nell'età del Rinascimento (Florence, 1918), 


pp. 315717. 
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‘learned Hebrew the same way they suckle milk from their mother’ (quoted by 
the important Italian Hebraist Marco Marini?) it would be very natural for 
Brucioli to use a Jewish source, written or oral, especially since literal transla- 
tions, justified by Jews for pedagogical reasons, could also suit Christians like 
Pagnini and Brucioli, who wanted to make sure that nothing would be lost of 
the original Hebrew text and of its mystical quality. This proximity in style led 
some researchers to make the assumption that Brucioli, through Levita, used 
the existing Jewish translation to write his text.36 

So far, this hypothesis has not been verified. However, it is fair to assume 
that Brucioli’s command of Hebrew could not allow him successfully to com- 
plete such an ambitious project as the complete translation of the Old 
Testament. Indeed, three years — from 1528, when he arrived in Venice, to 1531 
when he published his translation of the Psalms - is certainly not enough time 
to learn Hebrew to such a high level, as an adult and while working on other 
major editorial projects?" It is possible that Brucioli followed in the path of 
Pagnini, but under the supervision of Levita, who may have provided him with 
Judeo-Italian translations; but only a detailed analysis of the differences 
between, on the one hand, Pagnini's and Brucioli's translations, and on the 
other hand, Judeo-Italian versions and Levita's lexicon could answer that 
question.38 

There is actually a Judeo-Italian manuscript version, written in Hebrew 
letters, as most versions were, and with vowel indications??? which presents 


35 See the Introduction to his Arca Noe. 

36 Ventura Avanzinelli, 'Giovanni Diodati etle traduzioni della Bibbia, pp. 64 and 302. Milka 
Ventura Avanzinelli, ‘Un glossario giudeo-italiano composto a Pisa nel 1563, in Gli ebrei di 
Pisa (secoli Ix-xx), ed. Michele Luzzati (Pisa, 1998), pp. 69-87, particularly p. 83, note 44. 
See also Seth Jerchower, on the website www.jewish-languages.org/judeo-italian.html: 
'strong textual data suggest the Judeo-Italian Biblical tradition played an important role 
in the evolution of Christian vernacular Bibles of the reformation, starting with Brucioli 
1531[sic] edition and in the 1567 Italian Geneva Bible. Accessed 3 October 2014. 

37 According to the account of Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola (Opera, p. 1371, quoted in 
Cassuto, Gli Ebrei a Firenze), it took more than 25 years for Pagnini to translate the Old 
Testament. 

38 Besides, it is obvious that Brucioli felt free to depart from a literal interpretion of the text 
when dealing with important verses in which the Christian exegesis was different from 
the Jewish one. See infra. 

39 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Can. Or. 10 Pentateuch; New York Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Adler 2291 (Ms L667), Prophets; Bodleian Library, Can. Or. 1 Hagiographa. Vowel points 
were added later, probably by someone else. This text was studied by Cassuto, 'Saggi delle 
antiche traduzioni, and Ventura Avanzinelli, ‘Giovanni Diodati e le traduzioni della 
Bibbia, pp. 227-307. 
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significant similarities with Brucioli's text — similarities that could not be mere 
chance.^? This text, probably written in the sixteenth century, cannot be dated 
with precision. If it was written before 1531, it could be a more than possible 
source for Brucioli's version, and therefore the history of Italian biblical trans- 
lations would be considerably affected; if it was composed afterwards, it could 
be considered as a testimony to the influence of a Christian author on Jews in 
a topic as sensitive as Holy Scriptures.^! In the next part of this chapter, we 
shall focus on this particular influence. 


Judeo-Italian Biblical Translations 


A relatively large number of Jewish’ translations (meaning, composed by Jews) 
of the Bible in Italian are extant. They are from various times and often include 
dialectical elements; the majority of them are partial translations.^? Critics 
have debated the possible existence of an exegetical tradition dating from the 
Middle Ages — when translations were written in Latin — that would have 
informed the translators' lexicon. The question of whether these texts were 
able to stand on their own, or were subordinate to Christian versions has also 
been discussed. And, as already mentioned, it is possible that this relationship 
of dependency ran the opposite way. 

Itis important to add, however, that the respective status of the Hebrew and 
Italian languages was different in the two communities. For Jews, Hebrew was 
both the beginning and the end. It was the first language children would learn 
to read and write. Also, educated people had to be completely comfortable 
reading the Bible as well as rabbinical writings of the early Christian era (at 
least the Hebrew part of the Talmud and Midrashim): these texts represented 
their religious, juridical and ‘classical’ corpus, the same way Greek and Roman 


40 Part of this version (the book of Amos) was published by Cassuto, transliterated into the 
Latin alphabet. See Cassuto, ‘Saggi delle antiche traduzioni’. Cassuto published the same 
text again in Miscellanea di studi ebraici in memoria di H.P. Chajes (Florence, 1930), 
pp. 19-38. 

41 The second hypothesis seems less likely because of the linguistic variations in both ver- 
sions: the Jewish one includes archaic characters typical in Judeo-Italian versions, 
whereas Brucioli's translation is in Tuscan, or literary Italian. It is difficult to imagine the 
Jewish author being inspired by a ‘modern’ version, elegant in all aspects, only to return to 
traditional archaisms. 

42 Umberto Cassuto, Bibliografia delle traduzioni giudeo-italiane della Bibbia, in Festschrift 
Armand Kaminka zum siebzigsten Geburtstage (Vienna, 1937), pp. 129-41. This bibliogra- 
phy could be greatly improved in light of the recent studies. 
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literatures were classic to Christians, in that they formed points of intellectual 
and linguistic reference. Although nobody could actually speak Hebrew, with 
the exception of the few common phrases occasionally used in the vernacular,?? 
everybody was expected to know it or strive to do so; it was important for 
everyone to be able to read it, at least, and for the most able, to write it as 
well.^^ Italian was the language Jews used for everyday conversations. It was 
spoken among Jews (with the variations that characterize the Tewish-Italian' 
dialect) and with Christians; it was also written when dealing with non-Jews 
about economic and juridical issues. For Jews, the act of translating was not an 
end in itself. It was instrumental for understanding in the everyday language 
the sacred texts that were seen as the ultimate references that no translation 
could replace. 

For Christians (both Catholics and Protestants) knowing Hebrew, especially 
biblical Hebrew, was still the privilege of a relatively small number of scholars, 
even though the importance of that knowledge certainly increased in the six- 
teenth century. However, knowledge of the 'Hebraica veritas' never became nec- 
essary for religious faith or rites, and even less so for reading the sacred texts. 

As for the language of these translations, most scholars agree that, from the 
second half of the sixteenth century on, biblical translations in Italian written 
by Jews (complete and partial ones, as well as glossaries) were written in mod- 
ern Italian (Tuscan), or at least were leaning toward it. As Luisa Cuomo writes: 


Between the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, in intellectual circles, 
Jews and non-Jews feel the necessity to rework the language of the tradi- 
tional, biblical versions. [...] In such dynamics, Judeo-Italian translations 
in the strict sense are destined to disappear: in the Jewish-Italian com- 
munity, the accepted norm for all formal writing slowly moves to literary 
Italian [...]. Italian Jews are finally sensitive to the nuances of language 
and style that are so particular to the Italian literary tradition.*® 


43 See Maria Modena Mayer, ‘Le parlate giudeo-italiane, in Storia d'Italia. Annali n: Gli ebrei 
in Italia, Vol. 2: Dall'emancipazione a oggi, ed. Corrado Vivanti (Turin, 1997), 939-63. 

44 Onthis topic, see Robert Bonfil, ‘Change in the Cultural Patterns of a Jewish Society in Crisis: 
Italian Jewry at the Close of the Sixteenth Century; Jewish History 3 (1988), pp. u-30. We 
must recall that, in Italy, Hebrew epistolography was a major subject for Jewish students. 

45 Luisa Ferretti-Cuomo, "Traduzioni bibliche giudeo-italiane ed umanistiche’, Zeitschrift für 
Romanische Philologie 111 (1995), pp. 206-43, my translation. About this change, see Moritz 
Steinschneider, Die Italienische Literatur des Juden (Frankfurt, 1901); Max Berenblut, 
'A ComparativeStudy of Judaeo-Italian Translations of Isaiah' (PhD diss., Columbia University, 
1940); Benvenuto Terracini, Review of Berenblut's dissertation, in Romance Philology 9 (1956— 
7) pp. 243-58; Luisa Ferretti-Cuomo, ‘Rashi be-Italyah: Hedey ha-parshanut ha-yehudit 
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Traces of what is generally called Judeo-Italian language’ progressively disap- 
pear and this archaic idiom imbued with regional dialects gives way to a com- 
mon, national language that is both literary and ‘modern’. 

The adjective ‘modern’ is put to good use by Leon Modena (1571-1648), 
whose glossary Galut Yehudah was published in 1612,76 a time that had already 
seen other examples of glossaries of the same kind. Modena insists on the 
importance of a ‘conformity of interpretation on the part of Italian (Jews), 
who should avoid infelicities of style and the absence of elegance typical of the 
older versions simply translated word-for-word and written with a poor com- 
mand of the Hebrew language.^? 

Several texts are available, all written between the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the seventeenth century. Their authors all tried not 
to look like ‘peregrini habitanti’, as Modena describes them in the same pas- 
sage: inhabitants, that is, who are strangers in the territory of the Italian lan- 
guage. These texts include biblical glossaries which, in some cases, do not just 
translate Hebrew words into their Italian equivalent, but actually try to repre- 
sent whole verses or fragments, providing a somewhat continuous translation. 
These glossaries were supposed to give the uninformed reader an understand- 
ing of the whole Bible.*? 


be-targumei Shir ha-Shirim le-Italkit v-le-Italkit-Yehudit bi-tekufat ha-Renesans’, Peamim 
83 (2000), pp. 132-46. 

46 Galut Yehudah (Venice, 1612); new edition with the Italian title Novo Dittionario hebraico 
et italiano (Padua, 1640). See also Pi Aryeh (Venice, 1640), actually the Padua edition with- 
out the Hebrew introduction and with a dictionary of Hebrew words from rabbinical and 
philosophical literature. The quotations from the Italian introduction are taken from this 
last edition. 

47 See infra Yedidiya of Rimini's testimonial confirming this argument. Emilio Teza, who 
studied David de' Pomi's work is even more definitive. He describes the few Italian trans- 
lations about the Jewish ritual and the Pirkei Avot in the following words: ‘They think like 
foreigners, and thoughts do not improve in these minds; they are not entirely Hebrew, 
neither Italian or Spanish. See ‘Delle operette minori di David de’ Pomi’, Atti del R. Istituto 
di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, ser. 7, vol. 6 (1894-5), pp. 965-84; Teza also mentions an 'awk- 
ward technique of these anonymous individuals from the Synagogue’. 

48 . Berenblut, ‘A Comparative Study’, p. 12: ‘[In this work, the Turgeman,] there is not a word- 
by-word translation, but one Hebrew word serves as starting point for a whole sentence. 
Itis a kind of transition between the glossary and the full translation. In the introduction 
to his glossary Galut Yehudah, Modena writes that 'facendoci pratica lievemente si intend- 
erà il tutto' (being familiar with this text will help in fully understanding the whole Bible). 
According to J. Christian Wolf (Bibliotheca Hebraea, Hamburg & Leipzig, 1715-33, vol. 1 
(1715), 412-13), Modena was planning to write a complete translation of the Bible but he 
abandoned this idea because of ecclesiastical censorship. 
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Four of these texts, all but the last of them manuscripts, share significant 
similarities. At the same time, the influence they may have had over each other 
is not very clear, and this points in the direction of another text that served as 
a reference for them.^? They are: 


1 a glossary called ‘Glossary of Pisa’ written in 1563;5° 

2. the yan glossary (Turgeman, ‘interpreter’ or ‘translator’) of Yedidiya of 
Rimini, whose earliest copy is from 1596;*! 

3. a translation of several passages of the Bible, including some 
Hagiographa;?? 

4. the translation of the book of Proverbs by Hezekiah Rieti, published in 
Venice in 1617.53 


The 'Glossary of Pisa' 


This biblical glossary, now in the Laurentian a library in Florence, was named 
for the place where it was written. No other indications are available. Its date is 
known but not its author. This work, written in Hebrew characters, is incom- 
plete and fragmented: in its current state, it includes a large portion of Genesis, 
the whole book of Lamentations, 19 chapters (of the 52) of Jeremiah, four 
chapters (of the 12) of the Ecclesiastes and a fragment of Esther. The text has 


49  Ferretti-Cuomo, ‘Rashi be-Italyah’, p. 139. 

50 Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Pluteo 88, 15. 

51 There are nine copies of this manuscript; see the online catalogue of the Institute for 
Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts [IMHM]. To these nine copies we must add three glos- 
saries now at the Jrs (Cat Frankel 56; Ms L704 SHF 1457:15, IMHM catalogue F 23945; Ms 
L703 SHF 1457:14, IMHM catalogue F 23944) that are simply listed as ‘Biblical glossaries’ but 
are actually none other but copies (in some cases partial) of the Turgeman. I studied the 
manuscript Oxford, Bodleian Library, Reggio 15 (Neubauer 1498) and, the online version of 
the manuscript Copenhagen, the Royal Library Cod. Sim. Hebr. 72: http://www.kb.dk/ 
manus/judsam/2009/sep/dsh/en/object36660/. In the manuscript of London, British 
Library Or. 10613 (Gaster 172) there is an Italian poem (in Latin letters) belonging to the 
pastoral genre, of seven stanzas of four lines each (alternating hendecasyllables and hep- 
tasyllables, with a rhyme following the scheme ABBA), Its title is Sogno poetico’ (Poetic 
dream),which begins ‘Drapel vidd'io leggiadro di Pastori / leri notte sognando / Fastosi 
passeggiando / in giardinetto, e fra purpurei Fior? and ends ‘pitt bella della salma / più del 
belsendelportamento altero / del bel ciglio a lo sguardo lusinghiero / piace a me la bell'alma'. 

52 Parma, Biblioteca Palatina 2506, De Rossi Ital 2 (Catalogue M. Beit-Arié n. 497), viewed on 
a CD created from a microfilm stored at the IMHM, F-14075. 

53 Hezekiah Rieti, Mishle Shelomoh (Venice, 1617). 
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many corrections, which means that it was either the rough draft of a text 
meant for publication or a teaching tool used by a teacher or a student. It is 
different from the Turgeman, which we shall describe later, in its choice to 
translate words individually instead of writing a whole sentence in Italian 
starting from a Hebrew word. It also differs from the Turgeman in the choice of 
words to translate, even though the number of words that are translated (con- 
sidering only the extant sections, of course) is roughly the same. On more than 
one occasion, the glossary offers translation alternatives: for example, Genesis 
36:7, for the word rav: ‘troppa, o molta’; /a-seth: ‘a sofferire, o a sopportare’. 

Milka Ventura, who studied this manuscript in detail from a paleographical, 
codicological and linguistic point of view, and compared it to other glossaries 
and translations written by Jews, noticed its great similarity to Brucioli's ver- 
sion.>+ She did not give her opinion, however, on the possible use of the 
Christian version by the Jewish author: both, she writes, could have drawn 
from a common Jewish interpretative tradition, 'even though no evidence 
attesting to that has been found so far’.55 

We did notice, however, that out of the 252 words that were taken into 
account, in only 13 instances did the Jewish translator choose a word that is 
different from Brucioli's version.59 In 27 other instances, the differences are 
insignificant. These small variations always resemble more closely the Hebrew 
phrase, even than Brucioli's text. For example, in Genesis 34:10: Shvu u-sharua, 
Brucioli has 'abitate e negoziate in essa [i.e. la terra], ‘Glossary of Pisa’ has ‘abi- 
tate e negoziatela’; in Jeremiah 20:14: yuladti bo, Brucioli has ‘nel quale sono 
nato, and ‘Glossary of Pisa’ has ‘che nascei in esso o che son nato in esso’. The 
alternatives have not been taken into account (40 in the sample we used, which 
is about 1496 of instances) where, of course, in one of the two cases (in general 
the second alternative), the translation does not match Brucioli's. The differ- 
ences are lexicon-based and they often improve Brucioli's version. For exam- 
ple, Genesis 33:12: nisa ve-nelekhah, which Brucioli translates with ‘Moviti, et 
andranno) our glossary gives 'Moviamoci et andiamo" 

Considering the large number of identical terms and expressions, it is safe 
to assume that the ‘Glossary of Pisa’ was inspired by — if not copied from - 
Brucioli's translation. It includes some additional alternatives, and it some- 
times moves away from Brucioli's text in order to adhere even more to the 
Hebrew text and, in some rarer instances, to offer its own solutions. The man- 
ner of Brucioli's translation must have appeared convenient to the writer of 


54 Ventura Avanzinelli, ‘Un glossario giudeo-italiano* 
55 Ventura Avanzinelli, ‘Un glossario giudeo-italiano; p. 83. 
56 Genesis chapters 32-36 (fols 16v—17r), Jeremiah, chapter 20 (fol. 3v). 
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this glossary for two reasons: his translation technique was close to the Jewish 
traditional one - so it could be used for teaching — and its language was par- 
ticularly elegant. 


The Sefer Turgeman by Yedidiya of Rimini: An Adaptation of 
Brucioli's Version 


Unlike other glossaries and manuscript translations in this small series, the 
Sefer Turgeman is a work of its own, which was copied several times and pres- 
ents, in addition to its title, a frontispiece written and illustrated with great 
care as well as a mention of the author who must have been quite famous in his 
time, at least locally. Although it has not been the object of any specific study, 
the Sefer Turgeman is mentioned by several linguists and biblical translation 
specialists, all of whom notice a strong ‘modern’ quality, as the text seemed to 
‘break free’ from the non-literary forms associated with old Judeo-Italian trans- 
lations, and ‘tried’ to include more sophisticated expressions.*? In other words, 
this glossary is written in Tuscan ‘middle to high, that is, but also includes some 
less Tuscan nuances'5? Additionally, in one of the copies kept at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, an anonymous hand, probably of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, added the words ‘la lingua di questo dizionario é la pit scelta e propria’ 
(‘The language of this dictionary is the most appropriate and well-chosen').5? 
The relative length of the Italian passages - one Hebrew word very often calls 
for entire sentences in Italian starting with this word — and other specificities, 
such as the presence of some Italian words that are absent from the Hebrew 
text, has led the same specialists to assume the existence of a complete transla- 
tion of the Bible written by Yedidiya, that he would have used for his glossary.®° 
According to another hypothesis, the Sefer Turgeman was copied from a 
Christian version strongly influenced by the Vulgate:®! a complete translation, 


57  Berenblut, ‘A Comparative Study’, pp. 35, 197, 199, 259. The reservation in these remarks 
seems to imply that a relatively unknown Jewish author should not be able to write 
proper Italian. 

58 Ferretti-Cuomo, ‘Rashi be-Italyah’, pp. 133-4. Ferretti-Cuomo also studied the Sefer 
Turgeman in an unpublished article (‘Il Turgeman di Yedidiyah Recanati da Rimini nella 
tradizione delle traduzioni italiane della Bibbia"), that she was kind enough to share with 
me; the article discusses, among other things, the similarity between the Sefer Turgeman, 
the partial translation of the Hagiographa (number three in our list) and the Vulgate. 

59  JTS Ms L704. 

60  Berenblut, ‘A Comparative Study; p. 259. 

61  Berenblut, 'A Comparative Study; p. 251. 
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missing today, that may have been prestigious among Italian Jews for its liter- 
ary quality and which, despite its obvious relation to Christian culture, had a 
clear Jewish undertone.8? Finally, according to a third hypothesis, the Turgeman 
was a symbol of past Jewish tradition.9? 

Yedidiya of Rimini (or Yedidiya ben Moshe of Recanati when he refers to his 
father)® lived during the second half of the sixteenth century in the regions of 
the Marche and Romagna.® In the city of Pesaro, he was hired by Isaac of 
Camerino as a private tutor for his children. One of them, Moshe Leoni, became 
famous for his knowledge.®* None of the books by Yedidiya was printed, but 
several manuscripts — some meant for readers, others for private use — indicate 
a rich and polymorphous activity. Yedidiya was a good talmudist: he wrote an 
inventory of the passages from the Talmud of Babylon organized according to 
the biblical verses upon which they were based.®’ He is also the author of 


62 Ferretti-Cuomo, ‘Rashi be-Italyah’, p. 139. 

63 Ventura Avanzinelli, ‘Un glossario giudeo-italiano’, p. 82. 

64  Sacerdote's intuition about the two names of a single author is confirmed by all the 
instances that we encountered. See Gustavo Sacerdote, 'Una versione italiana inedita del 
Moreh nebukhim di Mosheh ben Maimon’, Rendiconti della Reale accademia dei Lincei 1 
(1892), pp. 308-25. The signature: to a letter in the Ketavim u-melitsot collection (fol. 40r) 
provides subsequent evidence. In fact, in another letter, in the same collection (fol. 43v), 
he refers to ‘his’ Turgeman, whose author is clearly mentioned in the frontispieces 
of the various copies, such as WRN MTT. For the multiple names of the Jews of the 
Marche, see Michaël Gasperoni, T cognomi degli ebrei marchigiani, Marca/Marche: 
Rivista di storia regionale 3 (2014): Gli ebrei e le Marche: ricerche, prospettive, didattica, 
pp. 69-80. 

65 The Italian name of Yedidiya ben Moshe was Amadeo, or Amadio, di Musetto. He 
belonged to the important Recanati family, who represented the whole Jewish commu- 
nity in the Republic of San Marino in the second half of the sixteenth century. See Michaél 
Gasperoni, La communauté juive de la République de Saint Marin, XVIe-XVIIe siècle (Paris, 
2011), esp. 27 and 147. Yedidiya died between 1600 and 1602; the frontispiece of the Moscow 
manuscript, Russian State Library, Guenzburg 1146, copied between these two years, bear 
the classical inscription, ‘May his soul be bound in a bundle of eternal life’, with reference 
to the author. 

66 For some biographical notes on Yedidiya, see David Kaufmann, ‘Jedidiah of Rimini; or, 
Amadeo di Moise de Recanati’, Jewish Quarterly Review 11 (1898), pp. 662—70. 

67 Jewish Theological Seminary Ms 6775 Ms R967 sur 163622. This could be a proof that he 
owned the Talmud in spite of the prohibition of 1553: unless these passages come from a 
summary, like the ‘Ein Ya‘akov. An index of EinYa‘akov, written in 1602 in Mondolfo, near 
Pesaro by 'Yedidiyah ben Moshe’ does exist (Jrs Ms 6771 Ms R964 SHF 1636:10). A text of 
the same kind was written by the author of the ‘Glossary of Pisa’. See Ventura Avanzinelli, 
‘Un glossario giudeo-italiano’. 
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methodological commentaries on the Mishnah meant to highlight the juridi- 
cal logic implied by its compiler Yehudah ha-Nasi.98 

A summary of Elijah Mizrahi's notes on Rashi's biblical commentary mani- 
fests his tendency to compose summaries of other works, certainly for didactic 
purposes.®9 He explicitly pursues a similar goal in two of his most ambitious 
works. In addition to the biblical glossary Turgeman that we are now analysing 
there is the translation of the Guide for the Perplexed by Maimonides, called 
Erudizione dei confusi. Made in 1580 from the Hebrew version of Samuel Ibn 
Tibbon, the work was intended for students who did not possess a sufficient 
knowledge of scientific and theological terms in Hebrew. Both texts are written 
in Hebrew characters.7? 

Another work, Ketavim u-melitsot, is a very interesting collection of letters 
written by Yedidiya or other people close to him, such as his employer and 
members of his family.” These letters, most likely real, are collected as exam- 
ples of stylistically elegant writing. Sometimes, the names of the people men- 
tioned, including the recipients, are replaced by the generic 'a certain person' 
(peloni, pelonit). Written in beautiful rabbinical Hebrew and typical of the 
Italian Renaissance, mixing biblical, rabbinical and philosophical style, these 
letters give us an insight into the intellectual interests and the daily life of a 
Jewish-Italian scholar in the late sixteenth century. In addition to the numer- 
ous references to economic”? and personal relationships, there are lengthy 
philosophical? comments and more general reflexions on the nature of friend- 
ship and the love for the Torah."^ 


68 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Mich. Add. 67, fols 102r-1331. 

69 There are four copies of this summary of the notes, which also included some explana- 
tions (cf. Ketavim u-melitsot, letter 99, fol. 42v: ‘I worked a lot to resolve doubts about 
Mizrahi's implicit style of writing, which relies on the reader's intelligence.) See catalogue 
of the IMHM. 

70 Cf. Alessandro Guetta, ‘La traduzione italiana cinquecentesca del Moreh nevukhim di 
Maimonide’, in Percorsi di storia ebraica, ed. Pier Cesare Ioly Zorattini (Udine, 2005), 
pp. 281-303. 

71 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Opp Add 8? 38 (Neubauer 2416). 

72 Ina letter from a daughter to her mother, for instance, the former asks the latter to forgive 
her for not buying a non-specified item from the brother. This is a good example of the 
intertwining of familial and economic issues. There are two copies of the letter, n. 122 (fols 
54V—551) and, more developed, n. 123 (fols 551-56v). 

73 Letter n. 104, fols 47v-48v, about an interpretation by Isaac Arama of a passage from 
Nicomachean Ethics by Aristotle: Yedidiya agrees with Aristotle in critiquing Plato's posi- 
tion about the definition of the absolute Good. 

74 Onthe love of the Torah, letter n. 106 fols 48v—49v; on friendship, letter 111 fols 50v-51r. 
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Finally, the Pinkas, or notepad, includes an alphabetical list of aggadic and 
halakhic characters and concepts as well as grammatical, philosophical and 
even geographical notions.” This little book, full of specific textual references, 
allows us to get a sense of Yedidiya’s book collection. 

But let us return to the Turgeman. As far as circulation went, this book was 
particular, as several copies of it were made, all in the same area — between the 
Marche and the north of Romagna’! — and some of them were copied by the 
same person." This was quite remarkable for a book whose ambition, accord- 
ing to the frontispiece of one of the oldest copies, was to 


translate each line true to its Italian form, pure and clean (tsah ve-naki). 
With it any reader of the Bible will find rest and satisfaction by under- 
standing every word, even the most difficult, when he falls upon it 
abruptly.”8 


Indeed, even though easy and ordinary words are not translated, almost all 

verses are taken into account and — as we previously noted — for each Hebrew 

word there is a fragment of verse in Italian. As for the book of Daniel, it is 

translated in its entirety. The same anonymous hand of the nineteenth century 

mentioned above added the following remark: 'é quasi una traduzione com- 

pleta della Sacra Bibbia (it is almost a complete translation of the Holy Bible).7? 
In one of his letters, Yedidiya of Rimini proudly talks about this work: 


You have extolled the book Turgeman and this text is really fundamental 
(ikari) for me because I noticed the extreme difficulty encountered by 
the reader or by the teacher and translator of any verse from the Bible; 


75 Budapest, Jewish Theological Seminary K 203, catalogue IMHM F 47155. 

76  Yedidiya wrote his glossary in Pesaro; some copies were written in Cagli, Sant'Angelo in 
Vado and San Marino. The oldest text was written in 1596 (JTS Ms L704 SHF 1457), the 
most recent one in 1637 (JTS Ms L713 SHF 145724). Turgeman was probably completed 
around 1580. Indeed, in the letter where it is mentioned, included in Ketavim v-melitsot, 
only the summary of Elijah Mizrahi's notes on the commentary is mentioned, whereas 
there is no reference to the important translation work of the More nevukhim, from 1580— 
81. My thanks to Michaél Gasperoni, who shared with me his deep knowledge of the his- 
tory of theJews in San Marino and in the region of Marche. 

77 The manuscripts kept in Oxford, London, Copenhagen, Moscow Russian State Library, 
Guenzburg 1146 and in JTs are probably written by the same hand. 

78  Inthe frontispiece of the copy kept in Copenhagen, one can read: 'All the words that are 
difficult to grasp are translated in a pure and clean language (tsah ve-naki). 

79  JTS MsL704. 
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he usually doubts; hesitates, tries two or three times without succeeding 
in finding the right translation. If he knows and understands the transla- 
tion and the essence of a word, its origin and root, its right meaning 
(ikarah ta'amah u-ferushah) according to its object and position, he 
could not be able to find a good expression in Italian, with which he is 
possibly not acquainted. I wanted therefore to lighten my burden and 
the burden of the pupils, because it is difficult to pass from a kind [of 
language] to another (mi-zan el zan), to translate a verse containing a 
difficult word or a problematic expression... I imposed upon myself to 
keep close to the exegetical intentions of our Sages and tried to find the 
more common and more elegant correspondent word. I was busy with 
this work a winter, a summer and another winter, day and night... I 
would dictate to my brother, an excellent scribe, and he would write... 
Now I can be sure that I will not stumble nor will I stammer in under- 
standing any passages of the twenty-four books of the Bible, as every- 
thing has been laid out before me, just like a set table that men can go to 
and eat from... But I will not be able to send it here nor there...as, since I 
have started to translate the Torah in this book, I do not know how to 
express a word or a phrase from the various parts of the Bible without its 
help: it is actually very good for me.8° 


And yet, it seems difficult to take Yedidiya's words at face value. A detailed 
analysis shows that this glossary, which looks like a ‘quasi-translation’, is not 
the independent work of its author, who created it ex nihilo, and it does not 
refer to a complete version of the Bible that may have been lost today or to 
some Judeo-Italian tradition either. His source instead is the Italian version by 
Antonio Brucioli. 

I have considered several passages of the Bible, some of them particularly 
significant (the first chapter of the book of Genesis), other passages potentially 
controversial, and others (the majority) especially difficult to translate, owing 
to their poetic style or to their relative obscurity.®! I divided the Italian words 
into three categories: (1) words identical in Brucioli and Yedidiya; (2) words 
slightly different (different morphology, such as same verb and same tense 
with different endings, different genders for the same words; or different order 
of the same words); (3) different words. I did not count the articles, the con- 
junctions, the prepositions and other similar, in significant words. 


80 . Ketavm u-melitsot, letter 99, fol. 43v. 
81 The following passages were studied: Genesis 1, 49; Deuteronomy 32; Isaiah 1, 54; Psalms 
16, 22; Proverbs 1, 8, 17, 31; Job 19, 21, 34; Ecclesiastes 1, 10. 
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This is the result: out of 1451 words, 1102 are identical, 147 are slightly differ- 
ent and 207 are different. The number of identical terms is higher than the 
amount a mere statistical chance could have provided from the comparison of 
two autonomous versions. It is true, of course, that one cannot speak of any 
biblical translation as a pure product of the translator's independent work. 
That would be an abstraction; every translator is more or less inspired by the 
existing versions. But in this case, the figures show that Yedidiya of Rimini 
went beyond the simple, inevitable reference to an existing work: he drew 
extensively from Antonio Brucioli. 

This having been said, we have to consider and understand the second and 
third categories of words. Owing to these changes, even if they are a small 
minority, Turgeman must not be considered a copy but an adaptation. The 
same can probably be said of the third text, the translation of Ketuvim. 

Yedidiya did not copy his source passively. He sometimes changed the mor- 
phology of the Italian words, in two different and opposite directions, bringing 
them to the traditional Judeo-Italian form — that is more archaic than the 
Tuscan source (for instance sperorino instead of sperorno in the third person 
of plural of the past tense; prerversa instead of perverse; the common use of 
epenthesis, the addition of a letter, such as statuvi for statui, circuvire instead 
of circuire) — or modernizing them (quelli instead of quegli; let us remember 
that Yedidiya wrote half a century after Brucioli). This is the second category of 
words. 

As for the third category, the different words, they seem to be in most cases 
a simple matter of lexical choice: 70 translated by ‘rapina’ and not ‘preda, in 
Genesis 49:10,D?02 in Proverbs 25:8 translated by ‘prima che’ instead of ‘avanti 
che’; nn?v by ‘porse’ instead of ‘distese’ in Proverbs 31:19. In some rare cases, 
Yedidiya is aware of a potential controversy or of a more genuine tradition: 
niby in Isaiah 7:14 is of course a ‘giovine’ and not a ‘virgin’ as in Brucioli; ppinn 
in Genesis 49:10 is rendered by 'dottor di legge' and not 'dator di legge, with its 
messianic implications;®? Psalms 22:17 is read "N3 and translated ‘come leone’ 


82 By the way, the word Shiloh, certainly difficult, is not translated: was the author being cau- 
tious, at a time when Messianic expectations were as strong as they were controversial? In 
the same spirit, verse Isaiah 7: 14 quoted earlier, is not entirely translated, just like Isaiah 
9:5-6 and 52:13, as they all have Messianic implications and are widely used by Christian 
exegetes. In Zachariah 9:9 (Nn YPW1N PTY T 8I 729 nin) the word yvn is translated by 
Brucioli as ‘Salvatore’ and by Yedidiya as ‘sara salvato’. Brucioli follows the Vulgate but not 
Pagnini, who translates ‘& servabit ipsum’ in the 1528 edition, replaced by ‘& salvatus’ in 
the 1571 edition; Yedidiya follows Rashi and David Kimhi. The word mwn in Daniel 9:25 is 
translated as ‘Christo’ by Brucioli, whereas Yedidiya leaves the Hebrew word in the Italian 
text as is. 
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instead of 173 of the Christian tradition, rendered by Brucioli with ‘fororno le 
mani mie' (they have pierced my hands). It happens (very rarely), that Yedidiya 
improves Brucioli's version: nrmN2 of Genesis 115 translated by ‘per luc? 
instead of ‘per illuminare" 1310 in Isaiah 1:8 is a ‘frascato;®? closer to the Jewish 
tradition than a ‘tabernacle’. 

In some cases, Yedidiya offers a translation different from Brucioli's, while 
still including his words in parenthesis as an alternative. For example, in 
Ecclesiastes 10:1, nir is translated by ‘speziale (profumiere)’; the word 5n in 
Psalms 22:23 is remarkably translated with ‘congregazione (chiesa). 

Sometimes, he does not hesitate to change the translation of entire groups 
of words; the book of Job, in particular, presents a high number of changes (in 
chapters 21 and 34 for instance, I found 101 identical terms, 26 slightly different 
and 78 different). It happens that Brucioli's version is more literal, in a sense, 
more ‘Jewish’ than that of Yedidiya, who adds some words to explain the texts 
(Job 34, vv. 16, 17, 24, 27). But these are the few exceptions, within a large major- 
ity of identical terms and expressions, even for difficult ones. There are chap- 
ters as Deuteronomy 32, the poetic pericope 17187, with only two different 
words, and those not very important. As for the book of Daniel, that is — as we 
have said — entirely translated, Yedidiya's version reproduces verbatim Brucioli's 
translation, that is virtually 100 per cent identical. 

In the case of this book, the 772371n, the passage from Judeo-Italian to Italian 
is accomplished in a shortened way: it is neither the elaboration of an existing 
tradition, as it was the case in previous (and possibly even in some contem- 
porary) Judeo-Italian translations, nor the product of an individual, original 
effort, as was probably the case for David de' Pomi's translation of Ecclesiastes 
(1571) and Leon Modena's biblical dictionary Galut Yehudah (1612). To refine his 
style, Yedidiya of Rimini used the Italian of a Christian humanist. 


The Parma Manuscript: A Transliteration of Brucioli's Version 


Luisa Cuomo announced a ‘small discovery’ in an article about the translation 
of the Song of Songs in Italian and Judeo-Italian during the Renaissance:?^ a 
partial translation of the Bible in Hebrew characters, kept at the Biblioteca 


83 The word ‘frascato’ is also used by David de’ Pomi in the Hebrew-Latin-Italian dictionary 
Tsemah David (Venice, 1587) and by Giovanni Diodati in the second version of its transla- 
tion. Cf. Ventura Avanzinelli, ‘Giovanni Diodati e le traduzioni della Bibbia, p. 227. 

84 Ferretti-Cuomo, ‘Rashi be-Italyah: 
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Palatina of Parma,95 showed striking resemblances with the Turgeman. 
According to Cuomo, this could be the source we were seeking for this last 
glossary, which was reminiscent, in its specific organization, of an uninter- 
rupted translation of the Bible.96 

This manuscript does not include any elements that would help us trace it 
back to its author or scribe(s), nor does it have any indication of a date.?" It 
includes a complete version of Proverbs, the book of Job, Lamentations and 
the Song of Songs. It also includes Psalms 45, 49 and 84, chapters 49 of Genesis 
(Job giving his blessing to his children) and 26 of Deuteronomy (the pericope 
Ha'azinu). There is also the first chapter as well as a fragment of the second 
chapter of Ecclesiastes. There are no corrections; it was probably written by 
several scribes; the Italian verses are preceded by the first words of the Hebrew 
verse, which helps the reader in situating the passages. Some words in each 
verse have vowel indicators, but not necessarily those whose transliteration is 
the most difficult. The translation is written in Tuscan, as Cuomo remarks, also 
noticing its close resemblance to the Vulgate, with some variations that sys- 
tematically follow the Jewish tradition. Cuomo concludes arguing about the 
possible desire of its author to provide Jewish Italians with a beautiful and lit- 
eral text that could rival the translations of the humanists.9? 

And yet, a close reading of a few chapters brings to light its resemblance 
with Brucioli's version, even more so than the preceding texts: the manuscript 
is almost 100 per cent similar to Brucioli's translation.®? Everything in this text 
in Hebrew letters is identical to Brucioli's text, even the parenthesis the 


85  Msltal. 2506, The Institute for the Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts F-14075. 

86 .Ferretti-Cuomo, ‘Rashi be-Italyah, especially pp. 139 and 140. 

87  Ferretti-Cuomo puts forth the hypotheses that it was a collection for personal or school 
use (in ‘Il Turgeman di Yedidiah Recanati da Rimini, see note 58, above). 

88  Ferretti-Cuomo, Tl Turgeman di Yedidiah Recanati da Rimini’. 

89 We compared Genesis 49, Proverbs 17, Proverbs 31 (lines 10-31), Job 19 and 21. Here are the 
only differences: Genesis 49:25, ‘vulva’ instead of Brucioli's ‘matrice’ for rehem (but ‘vulva, 
which is as we have seen the common Jewish Italian version, is also used in the first edi- 
tion of Brucioli's translation); Proverbs 31:16, absence of the article ‘la’ before 'vigna'; |. 19, 
inversions of ‘rocca’ and ‘fuso’, for kishor and palekh; l. 21, ‘non temerà la neve’ instead of 
Brucioli's ‘dalla neve’ (but neither version follows the Hebrew word order); l. 27, ‘con- 
sidera le vie' instead of Brucioli's 'ha speculate le vie' (the differences in the Proverbs 
match the variations adopted by Hezekiah Rieti (discussed below), who may have been 
inspired by this Parma version in Hebrew characters, without using Brucioli’s ‘original’ 
text, while departing from it a few times); Job 19:23, ‘Dio volse che hora si scrivino' instead 
of Brucioli's ‘Chi darà che ora si scrivino’ for ‘mi yiten eifo ve-ikatevun’, which indicates a 
better understanding of the Hebrew text. The other differences are insignificant and can 
sometimes be imputable to spelling errors. 
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Florentine author added. In both versions, The name of God is ‘Signore’ for the 
Tetragrammaton, ‘Iddio’ for El and Eloah, and ‘omnipotente’ for Shaddai. At 
the head of each chapter of Job, the subjects of the chapters are reproduced in 
the same way that they are in Brucioli's text. While this was (and still is) com- 
mon in Christian versions, it never happened in Jewish versions. 

The similarity between these two texts extends to the verses that are sensi- 
tive from an exegetical perspective, such as Genesis 49:10, which contains 
obvious messianic implications. As we saw earlier, Yedidiya translates 
‘mehokek’ with 'dottor di legge’, probably in order to avoid the idea of a new 
Law that would replace the Torah. As for the very controversial word Shiloh, 
while Yedidiya chooses not to take it into account, the Jewish?? author of this 
manuscript (or, should we say, its 'transliterator, given the nature of his work), 
has no problem following in Brucioli's footsteps: using ‘dator di legge’ and, 
especially, ‘Messiah’ for Shiloh.?! The translation of this word matches the 
interpretations of the Midrash Rabbah, of the Targum and of Rashi (which put 
it forward this as a primary, but not an exclusive meaning) but it also corre- 
sponds to one of the extant Jewish-Italian translations, so that it has a full 
legitimacy.?? 


The Printed Version of the Proverbs, by Hezekiah Rieti 


Alone among all the translations and glossaries that we analysed, this transla- 
tion of the book of Proverbs was printed in Venice, in the year 1617.93 The 
author was a teacher and probably belonged to the prestigious Rieti family of 
scholars and bankers.?* Hezekiah Rieti also translated an admonition and 
confession in Hebrew by Bahya ibn Pakuda and by Rabbenu Nissim;?5 the texts 


90 The handwriting in this text, an Italian half-cursive script, certainly reveals the Jewish 
background of this author, or scribe. Christian Hebraists, such as Pagnini for example, had 
a different handwriting. See Attia, ‘Le manuscrits n. 3-4 de la bibliothéque municipale. 

91 Itis interesting to notice that in verses 8 and 9 of the same chapter, even the name Yehuda 
is changed to a more Italian equivalent: ‘Giuda’. 

92 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Can. Or. 10, Neubauer 168, fol. 45r. In Psalm 48 (line 10) the word 
meshihekha is translated by 'il tuo unto* 

93 X Mishlei Shelomo (Venice, 1617). 

94 He claims, in the first dedication to Yeshayah Massarani, that he had to teach belles- 
lettres (‘buone lettere") to his addressee's future daughter-in-law, Sorlina Saraval. 

95 Hezekiah Rieti translated into Italian a tokhehah (admonition) by Bahya ben Pakuda and 
a viddui (confession) by Rabbenu Nissim (Moscow, Russian State Library, Mss Guenzburg 
669 and 731, both written in the year 1612; Jerusalem Microfilm F 47961 and F 47567). 
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survive in manuscript.% I was not able to gather additional information about 
him. 

This version — written in Hebrew characters, like all the other ones — is also 
largely inspired by Brucioli's, with some lexical variations (in chapter 1 there is 
roughly one variation per verse), elsewhere a closer resemblance to the Hebrew 
word order (in chapter 31, out of 11 differences, only six affect the word order), 
and also minor differences (eight for chapter 18). The rare similarities between 
this text and the preceding manuscript may suggest that Rieti was inspired by 
the Parma version, reworking it to make it closer to the Hebrew text, without 
necessarily using Brucioli's work. 

Whatever may have been the case, Rieti does not acknowledge his debt in 
the introduction (Italian in Hebrew letters) to the text, where he explains that 
he wanted to 


translate in vernacular the divine proverbs and sentences of the very 
knowledgeable Shelomo in a language so accessible that each less than 
mediocre mind would understand it, even for the children to learn and 
their mother to raise them with these concepts.?" 


In a poem of praise for the work, Eliyah ben Shabbetai di Segni invites his 
reader to admire how this moral text was translated in such an easy language 
by a ‘dir purgato e netto’ (‘a pure and clean style’), visible as on a clear and clean 
mirror and with the help of a 'fatica/del senno raro, e della mano amica, the 
product of a rare intelligence, and of a friendly hand.?8 


The Question of Censorship 


The assumption that these four texts, one of which was copied several times 
and one of which was even printed, drew heavily from Brucioli's forbidden ver- 
sion raises a whole set of problems. 

From the point of view of the social history of religious ideas, can we sup- 
pose a subterranean Protestant attitude in the Jewish authors who copied 


96  Rieti's translations were copied in 1612 in Rivalta (Piedmont) by Judah Hayim Carpi in 
an important collection of Italian translations from Hebrew entitled Degel mahaneh 
Yehudah. 

97  Mishlei Shelomoh, dedication to Serena Rieti, described as a relative from Mantua, fol. 30v. 

98 . Mishlei Shelomoh, fol. 2v. This formula recalls obviously the ‘pure and clean language’, in 
fact a definition of literary Italian, mentioned in Sefer Turgeman. 
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Brucioli's version? Or was this use of a crypto-Protestant version a mere ques- 
tion of convenience: these authors had a good text at hand, probably unknown 
by the Jews 30 years after it was banned, and therefore having the quality of a 
novelty? Let us remember that Rieti's printed version of Proverbs was praised 
in an Italian dedicatory poem for its style — a ‘dir purgato e netto, a pure and 
clean style (which resembles the "px! n3 of Yedidiya's Turgeman) — with no 
reference to the origin of this beautiful way of writing, forgotten or assumed to 
be forgotten. 

None of these Jewish authors acknowledged their debt. Can we consider 
what they committed a form of plagiarism? Or should the milder criteria of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in matter of authorship lead us to a more 
tolerant judgment? In other words, did the anonymous author of the 'Glosssary 
of Pisa' Yedidiya of Rimini, the unknown translator of Ketuvim and Hezekiah 
Rieti think it was their legitimate task to copy a good Italian version, and to 
adapt it, to a Jewish readership??? 

On the other hand, is this diffusion — irrespective of its reasons — a demon- 
stration of a free and open attitude of the Italian Jews towards a text issued 
from a Christian milieu, even as far as the divine text, the very heart of their 
religious identity, was concerned? The omission of the source can actually be 
attributed to the ban that was in force both for Brucioli's works and for the 
biblical translations in vernacular languages. 

I assume Jewish scholars could not have been unaware of Brucioli's destiny, 
especially in those difficult years and this raises the question of the risk of 
owning and, much more, diffusing a forbidden text, a fact which brings us to 
the history of censorship.!0° Turgeman actually underwent censorial control: 
three copies of it bear the signature of Camillo Jagel dated 1619,!?! but that cen- 
sor did not delete a single word from the text, thus certifying that it did not 
need any change and could therefore freely circulate.!0? Mishlei, in the version 
by Hezekiah Rieti, was published without any problems in 1617. Does this mean 


99  Onthistopic see, among many other books and articles, Gianfranco Folena, Volgarizzare 
e tradurre (Turin, 1991) and Andrea Bernardelli, 'Semiotica e storia della traduzione: La 
traduzione biblica nei secoli xv-xvi come parte di una storia della semiotica’, Versus: 
Quaderni di studi semiotici 82 (1999), pp. 47-60. 

100 About the confiscations of Brucioli's books — especially his biblical translations — after 
their prohibition, see Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo, pp. 102, 265, 283, 287. 

101 The manuscript in Copenaghen (see supra) and the one in Moscow, Russian State Library, 
Ms Guenzburg 1146. 

102 The same can be said of the manuscript Italian translation of the Torah, with a commen- 
tary entitled Degel Yehudah (The Flag of Judah), finished in 1590, read by the censors 
Camillo Jaghel and Renato da Modena (1626), who did not make any remark. The text is 
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that the task of a censor of Hebrew books (these glossaries and translations 
were regarded as such) did not match the task of a censor for Italian books?! 

In any case, we have here the interesting phenomenon of an arch-forbidden 
text freely circulating in its Hebrew garb: a text which, in addition, may have 
been inspired, more than its author was willing to admit, by a Jewish transla- 


tion. But this is a topic we shall leave open for future investigations.!04 
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in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Mich. Add. 1a (Neubauer 39). See Cassuto, ‘Bibliografia 
delle traduzioni, p. 137. 

There is a large bibliography dealing with the censorship of Hebrew books in Italy. For a 
recent work Amnon Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, the Editor, and the Text: The Catholic 
Church and the Shaping of the Jewish Canon in the Sixteenth Century, trans. Jackie Feldman 
(Philadelphia, 2007). 

Further bibliography for n. 6, Lisa Saracco, ‘Aspetti eterodossi della ‘Bibbia nuovamente 
tradotta dalla hebraica verità in lingua thoscana' di Santi Marmochino: risultati di una 
ricerca, in Dimensioni e problem della ricerca storica. Rivista del Dipartimento di Storia 
moderna e contemporanea dell'Università degli studi di Roma *La Sapienza", 2 (2003), pp. 
81-108; for n. 42, Laszlo Benke, The Vernacular Bibles of Italian Jewish Communities from 
the Middle Ages to the Age of the Ghetto: The Biblical Translations as a Stage for Polemics, 
PhD Thesis, Eótrós Loránd University( Budapest 2010): for n. 93: Alessandro Guetta, 
‘Italian Translations of Hebrew Literature and Jewish Philosophy in the Renaissance’, in 
Tov Elem: Memory, Community and Gender in Medieval and Early Modern Jewish 
Societies. Essays in honor of Robert Bonfil, ed. Elisheva Baumgarten et al (Jerusalem, 2011), 
PP. 153-177. 


PART 2 


Censorship and the Regulation of Readers 


CHAPTER 3 


Hebrew Books and Censorship in 
Sixteenth-Century Italy 


Piet van Boxel 


Pope Julius 111 formally initiated ecclesiastical censorship of Hebrew books in 
Italy in the sixteenth century. In his bull Cum sicut nuper (29 May 1554) the 
Pope ordered the Jews to hand over all Hebrew books for examination. Those 
who four months after the promulgation of the papal decree still possessed 
books in which the name of Jesus was mentioned in a blasphemous or con- 
temptuous way were to be punished. Books that did not contain such blasphe- 
mies were to be returned to their owners, and no further action against them 
would be undertaken.! In an earlier contribution to the discussion of ecclesias- 
tical censorship I argued that the bull Cum sicut nuper, which was issued in the 
wake of the destruction of the Talmud in 1553, ordered by Cardinal Gian Pietro 
Carafa, the head of the Roman Inquisition, first and foremost reflected curial 
opposition to the indiscriminate burning of Hebrew books. This rescue 
manoeuvre, I suggested, was instigated by prominent theologians, who consid- 
ered Hebrew books, especially biblical commentaries, to be an appropriate 
tool for holding conversionary discussions with the Jews.” The bull Cum sicut 
nuper and censorship thus assured the continued existence of Hebrew books. 
But what kind of protection did this legislation actually provide? Does the 
papal intervention allow us to overturn the conventional view that ecclesiasti- 
cal censorship was detrimental to Hebrew literature? 

In his recent book The Censor, the Editor and the Text Amnon Raz-Krakotzkin 
has attempted to eradicate the negative picture of ecclesiastical censorship, 
basing his argument on theories of book production in general and the role of 
readers. He has proposed that censorship of Hebrew books should be regarded 
as a pursuit similar to 'editing a text in order to determine its final version by 


1 For the full text of the bull see Aloysius Tomassetti, ed., Bullarum diplomatum et privilegiorum 
sanctorum Romanorum pontificum Taurinensis, (Turin, 1857—72), VI, pp. 482-3. See further 
Fausto Parente, ‘La Chiesa e il Talmud, in Storia d'Italia, Annali n, Gli ebrei in Italia, I: Dall'alto 
Medioevo all' età dei ghetto, ed. Corrado Vivanti (Turin, 1996), pp. 521—643, esp. 593. 

2 See Piet van Boxel, ‘Robert Bellarmine Reads Rashi: Rabbinic Bible Commentaries and the 
Burning of the Talmud’, in The Hebrew Book in Early Modern Italy, ed. Joseph R. Hacker and 
Adam Shear (Philadelphia, 201), pp. 121-32. 
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the erasure of various interpretations to be found in manuscripts and, hence, 
other possibilities of reading’? Consequently, he claims, one ‘should not view 
erasure itself as an act of suppression, as erasure was an almost inevitable con- 
sequence of print, that is, of the essence of the dissemination of knowledge'^ 
The assertion that censorship and expurgation of Hebrew books in the second 
half of the sixteenth century and the early decades of the seventeenth func- 
tioned as an editorial device, is an assumption so radically opposed to the pre- 
viously negative assessment of this ecclesiastical undertaking that it justifies a 
more detailed and case-oriented analysis, with regard to both expurgation of 
printed books and censorship prior to publication. In the light of this revision- 
ist assessment, it is essential to consider whether censorship of Hebrew books 
in sixteenth-century Italy actually contributed to the dissemination of new 
knowledge through improved and final texts or whether it pursued its own, 
rather limited aim, which, elaborated in various ways, remained within the 
parameters of the bull Cum sicut nuper. 


The Publisher as Censor 


The most prominent representative of Hebrew printing in the first half of the 
sixteenth century was Daniel Bomberg, whose printing house in Venice pub- 
lished more than 200 books between 1516 and 1549. Bomberg’s commitment 
to excellence in book production is well documented. Jews and Christians 
praised his passionate efforts to acquire manuscripts and books to that end.5 
Desiring to excel in his profession, Bomberg followed in the footsteps of his 
predecessor in the Venetian printing business Aldus Manutius, who, like 
Bomberg, dreamed of texts in their purest possible form.6 Manutius employed 
Greek scholars to gather and compare manuscripts, which would underpin 
his editions, thus contributing to the dissemination of knowledge." Bomberg 


3 Amnon Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, the Editor and the Text: The Catholic Church and the 
Shaping of the Jewish Canon in the Sixteenth Century (Philadelphia, 2007), p. 15. 
Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, p. 15. 

5 See Christian D. Ginsburg, ed., Jacob ben Chajim ibn Adonijah’s Introduction to the Rabbinic 
Bible (London, 1867), pp. 41, 77-8, 84. On Bomberg's concern to produce the most accurate 
texts, see further Bruce Nielsen, ‘Daniel van Bombergen, a Bookman of Two Worlds’, in The 
Hebrew Book, pp. 56—75, esp. 58-9. 

6 See Martin Lowry, The World of Aldus Manutius: Business and Scholarship in Renaissance 
Venice (Oxford, 1979), pp. 217-56. 

7 See Martin Davies, Aldus Manutius: Printer and Publisher of Renaissance Venice (London, 
1995), pp. 22-5. 
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used learned (converted) Jews for that purpose. Manutius and Bomberg 
belonged to the earliest generation that embarked on the path towards a text- 
critical approach to the editing of manuscripts. By means of excluding certain 
manuscript readings based upon critical arguments they aimed at determin- 
ing reliable, coherent and final texts. With an obvious allusion to censorship, 
Raz-Krakotzkin confusingly calls this editorial process the erasure of readings, 
thus making editorial and censorial activity compatible.8 That Bomberg, and 
more importantly his editor Felix Pratensis, clearly differentiated between the 
two activities comes clearly to the fore in Bomberg’s first major project, the 
Rabbinic Bible in four parts, containing the Hebrew text of the Bible, its 
Aramaic rendering and several rabbinic commentaries, which he printed 
between 1515 and 1517.° From this edition it appears that Bomberg was not 
only committed to producing the highest quality of text, but that an addi- 
tional criterion determined the way he went about his work, namely his per- 
ception of the wishes and sensitivities of his clientele. It was probably on the 
advice of his editor that he omitted the anti-Christian passages from David 
Kimhi's commentary on the book of Psalms. Kimhi's sarcastic and razor-sharp 
rejection of Christian interpretations, such as the Christological meaning of 
Psalm 2:7, could have put at risk his relationship with the Venetian authorities 
and with Pope Leo x, whose imprimatur was gratefully acknowledged in a 
Latin dedication to the pontiff on the verso of the title-page. 

It would seem that Bomberg provided his Jewish customers with the uncen- 
sored version of Kimhi's Psalm commentary, by adding the anti-Christian pas- 
sages at the end of the book of Psalms under the title "These are the answers 
RADAK gave to the Christians concerning some Psalms and also the arguments 
he wrote against them’. He furthermore supplied his Jewish clientele with a 
title-page missing the verso dedication to the Pope.!? That the edition was 


Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, p. 15. 
For a full description of the edition see Christian D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the 
Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (London, 1897), pp. 925-48. See further 
Thomas H. Darlow and Horace F. Moule, Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of 
Holy Scripture in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 2 vols (London, 1903- 
11), 2, p. 5083. For Pratensis' text-critical contribution to the biblical text see Bertram E. 
Schwarzbach, ‘Les editions de la Bible hébraïque au xvi* siècle et la creation du texte 
massorétique’, in La Bible imprimée dans l'Europe moderne, ed. Schwarzbach (Paris, 1999), 
pp. 16-67, esp. 31-8. See further Paul Kahle, ‘Zwei durch Humanisten besorgte, dem Papst 
gewidmete Ausgaben der hebräischen Bibel, in Essays presented to Leo Baeck on the 
Occasion of his Eightieth Birthday (London, 1954), pp. 50-74. 

10 Gordon Laird (Vancouver) has examined 24 copies of the first Rabbinic Bible and noticed 
that in 11 copies these passages have been included in the commentary at the end of the 
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meant to serve two types of readership is corroborated by a different sequence 
of the biblical books: copies without the challenged passages meant for 
Christian readers followed the Christian tradition, in which the Latter Prophets 
(Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets) come after Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job and the five scrolls." In copies for the Jewish clientele the Latter Prophets 
follow directly the Former Prophets (Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings). Two 
copies of the Bible in the Bodleian Library confirm this commercial policy: the 
one without the challenged passages and with the Christian order of books 
belonged to a Christian, the famous Hebraist John Selden (1584-1654), whereas 
the Tewish' copy with Kimhi's added passages belonged to the Chief Rabbi of 
Prague, David Oppenheim (1664-1736).!2 

Whether the decision to move challenged passages collectively to the end 
of the book of Psalms was meant to limit the damage of possible censorship 
to only one sheet that could be removed without causing any further damage 
to the edition is difficult to say. But it is not unlikely that Kimhi's contentious 
comments were sufficient reason for Bomberg to eliminate this popular 
Psalm commentary in its entirety from the second edition of his Rabbinic 
Bible. Whatever the case, with his 'abbreviated' version of Kimhi's commen- 
tary Daniel Bomberg had no intention of providing new knowledge and 
replacing the original version of Kimhi's commentary, which remained in cir- 
culation anyway.? It was Bomberg the entrepreneurial censor who produced 


book of Psalms, see http://www.glaird.com/firstrab.htm (accessed 26 August 2014). With 
regard to Bomberg's concern to serve both a Jewish and a Christian readership see further 
Bruce Nielsen, ‘Daniel van Bombergen, pp. 71-5; Stephen Burnett, ‘The Strange Career of 
the Biblia Rabbinica among Christian Hebraists, 1517-1620, in Shaping the Bible in the 
Reformation: Books, Scholars and Their Readers in the Sixteenth Century, ed. Bruce Gordon 
and Matthew McLean (Leiden, 2012), pp 63-84, esp. 66-7. The anti-Christian passages 
concern Ps. 2, 19, 21, 22, 45, 72, 87 and uo. 

11 Since the title-page of the Latter Prophets is the beginning of a four-leaf quire, a number 
that is consistent all the way through, and the last of the Minor Prophets, Malachi finishes 
at the end of a two-leaf reduced quire, the set of the Latter Prophets can be bound at any 
position in a copy of the Bible. Since the beginnings of the individual books do not coin- 
cide with the beginnings of quires, the Latter Prophets appeares to have been printed as 
one unit. 

12 Oxford, Bodleian Library, shelf-mark A.2. 9-10. Th Seld. and Opp fol 23-24. I am grateful to 
Dr César Merchan-Hamann for having drawn my attention to the different order of the 
biblical books. Since both copies may be considered original sets, they constitute a sound 
confirmation of the assumption that Bomberg served Jewish and Christian readers. 

13 The first 10 psalms with Kimhi's commentary, including the anti-Christological comment 
on Psalm 2:7, were published by Paulus Fagius (Isny, 1541), and even with a Latin transla- 
tion (Constance, 1544) offering, according to the title-page, an exercise tool for those who 
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two different sets of the Rabbinic Bible, one for his Christian and one for his 
Jewish clientele, showing unequivocally that Jews and Christians, unsurpris- 
ingly, did not share a revised — that is a censored — version of Kimhi's Psalm 
commentary.!* 

Even when practised by a skilful and learned Jewish scholar such as Samuel 
Pescarol, the editor of the Cremona edition of Amudei Golah (1556),55 the role 
of the censor, who had to execute erasures by then imposed by the Church, 
remained distinctively different from that of the editor, who was committed to 
the production of the most reliable text by excluding variants.!® 

As Isaiah Sonne has shown, the elimination of objectionable passages did 
not leave any noticeable scars in this edition of the Amudei Golah, an excep- 
tional case certainly due to Pescarol’s concern to improve on the first edition, 
produced in Constantinople in 1510.7 But the use of this editorial talent for 
such a task of censorship does not mean that censorship normally constituted 
a particular stage in editing and proofreading. Even Pescarol's censorial work 
consisted mainly in a rather mechanical replacement of inadmissible vocabu- 
lary for impartial terminology or adding explanatory notes that equally neu- 
tralized unacceptable terms such as meshumad, min, mumar and goyim.? 
From a few other examples of Jewish involvement in Hebrew pre-publication 
censorship it appears that this way of dealing with inadmissible vocabulary 
resulted in a sensible and syntactically correct wording of texts, which could 
be read by both Jews and Christians.!9 But there is no proof that Pescarol’s 
compliance with the censorial regulations of the Church had any other motive 
than preventing this edition of Amudei Golah from being submitted to the 


are interested in the Hebrew language: Perush, commentarium hebraicum rabbi David 
Kimhi, in decem primos psalmos davidicos, cum versione Latina e regione, pro exercita- 
mento omnibus hebraicae linguae studiosis, quibus ad legenda Hebraeorum commentaria 
animus est. 

14 Raz-Krakotzkin mistakenly states that the polemical passages against Christianity were 
eliminated from the edition altogether and later published separately and probably 
secretly in the same publishing house; see The Censor, p. 149. 

i5 Amudei Golah, a contemporary compendium of halakhah, was composed in the thir- 
teenth century by Isaac ben Joseph of Corbeil. 

16 See Isaiah Sonne, 'Expurgation of Hebrew Books: The Work of Jewish Scholars. 
A Contribution to the History of the Censorship of Hebrew Books in Italy in the Sixteenth 
Century’, Bulletin of the New York Public Library 46 (1942), pp. 1975-1015, esp. 998-1002. 

17 See Sonne, 'Expurgation;, pp. 998-1002. 

18 See Sonne, 'Expurgation; p. 1000. 

19 For other rabbinic authorities participating in Hebrew press censorship see Sonne, 
'Expurgation;, pp. 988-98. 
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intervention of an ecclesiastical censor. That it was his intention 'to assure the 
souls of the faithful using the text and to ensure that Jews too met the "univer- 
sal” standards established by the Church’ as claimed by Raz-Krakotzkin 
remains an unsubstantiated supposition.2° Sonne has divided the books 
printed in Cremona between 1556 and 1561 into three categories, one referring 
to books censored in this skilful way, a second concerning books scrutinized 
in an unsystematic and inconsistent manner, and a third relating to uncen- 
sored publications. In this way, he has shown how erratic and haphazard pre- 
publication censorship was in Cremona.?! Furthermore, as I will show, the 
extant expurgatory manuals normally confirm a limited role for the censor, 
whose objective was not the upgrading of Jewish texts to universal standards 
established by the Church, but the elimination of inadmissible vocabulary 
from such texts. 


The Censor and the Index Expurgatorius 


The difference between the role of editor and censor becomes eminently 
clear from scrutiny of expurgatory manuals, in which the expurgation 
of Hebrew books largely appears to be a pursuit in its own right, not one 
based upon textual or contextual relevance, or on grammatical and syntacti- 
cal considerations — in other words something far removed from editorial 
activity. The first censor with responsibility for the entirety of the Papal States, 
the Jewish convert Giacomo Geraldino (c. 1555), was given the almost impos- 
sible task of correcting Hebrew manuscripts in the spirit of the bull Cum sicut 
nuper, and of expurgating from all printed Hebrew books blasphemies con- 
cerning the name of Jesus and anything that was contrary to the Catholic faith 
and to good principles and morals.?? Given the scale of such a task, it is not 


20  Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, p. 111. 

21 See Sonne, 'Expurgation; p. 998. 

22 For Giacomo Geraldino see Nathan Porges, ‘Der hebráische Index expurgatorius Sefer ha- 
Zikuk, in Festschrift zum 7o. Geburtstag A. Berliner's, ed. Aron Freimann and Meier 
Hildesheimer (Frankfurt am Main, 1903), pp. 273-95, esp. 274, n. 2; Shlomo Simonsohn, 
'Some Well-Known Jewish Converts During the Renaissance, Revue des Études Juives 148 
(1989), pp. 17-52, esp. 36. It is not surprising that charges of inconsistency and lack of 
thoroughness in his censorial activities were made against him, see Moritz Stern, 
Urkundliche Beiträge über die Stellung der Püpste zu den Juden: Mit Benutzung des pápstli- 
chen Geheimarchivs zu Rom, 2 vols (Kiel, 1893-95), 1, pp. 168-9; William Popper, The 
Censorship of Hebrew books (New York 1969; repr. of the 1899 edition with an introduction 
by Moshe Carmilly-Weinberger), p. 41. Following the common practice, I am using the 
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surprising that various attempts were made to compose an Index expurgato- 
rius in order to facilitate and standardize censorial activity. Already in 1554 
Abraham Provenzali of Mantua was engaged in such an initiative, immediately 
after Pope Julius 111 had issued his bull Cum sicut nuper. There is no scholarly 
consensus on whether Provenzali was directly appointed by Julius 111, or by 
the Jewish community, anxious to conform to the papal decree.?? But since 
the Index he composed for his censorial duties remained in circulation, there 
is no reason to presume that Provenzali suspended his work as a censor after 
the death of Julius 111 in March 1555. Forty years later Hippolyto [da Ferrara] 
used it as a basis for his own codex expurgatorius, which he submitted to the 
Church authorities for approval.?^ As Sonne has suggested, Provenzali's com- 
pilation of allegedly objectionable passages and expressions, used as a draft 
by Hippolyto and implicitly approved in turn by the Church authorities, 
makes it not unlikely that Provenzali in the early days of ecclesiastical censor- 
ship was himself the assistant to the first official censor, Giacomo Geraldino.?5 
But the significance of such a form of cooperation in censorship and expurga- 
tion should not be overestimated. It was in the interest of both Provenzali and 
the Jewish community to satisfy the Church, whose terms were fixed and 
therefore not negotiable as Raz-Krakotzkin claims.?$ 

The most renowned Index was Sefer ha-Zikuk composed by Domenico 
Gerosolimitano.?" It begins with a number of rules, which were meant to serve 


word censor and censorship in the broad sense of the word to include the expurgator of 
Hebrew books. For the distinction between censor and expurgator/reviser see Nathan 
Porges, 'Der hebráische Index; p. 275. 

23 See Sonne, 'Expurgation, pp. 979-81; Ronen Reichman, ‘Überlegungen zur jüdische 
Einstellung gegenüber der christlichen Zensur hebráischer Bücher in Italien im 16. Jh., in 
Zwischen Zensur und Selbstbesinnung: Christliche Rezeptionen des Judentums, eds 
Christfried Bóttrich, Judith Thomanek and Thomas Willi (Frankfurt am Main, 2009), 
pp. 63—76, esp. 67. On the correlation between Provenzali's role as ecclesiastical censor and 
the initiative taken by the Jewish leadership in Ferrara on 21 June 1554 to exercise internal 
control over hitherto unpublished Hebrew books see Joseph Hacker, 'Sixteenth-Century 
Jewish Internal Censorship of Hebrew Books’, in The Hebrew Book, pp. 109-20, esp. 111-13. 

24 Gustavo Sacerdote, ‘Deux Index expurgatoires de livres hebreux’, Revue des Etudes juives 
30 (1895), pp. 257-83, esp. 260-61; Sonne, ‘Expurgation’, pp. 980-81. The manuscript is 
inscribed: 'pedibus Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Catholicae humilter submissa; Ferrara, 
Biblioteca comunale Ariostea, Ms 290 Classe prima, fol. 1. 

25 See Sonne, 'Expurgation, pp. 980-81. 

26 . SeeRaz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, p. 103. 

27 It exists in four manuscript copies, one entirely in Domenico's handwriting, which he 
finished in 1596. See Abraham Berliner, Censur und Confiscation hebráischer Bücher im 
Kirchenstaate (Frankfurt am Main, 1891), pp. 58—60; Porges, ‘Der hebráische Index’, p. 279. 
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as a guide for the expurgation of Hebrew books. These regulations are quite 
straightforward: obvious attacks on the Christian faith, allusions to messianic 
expectations and terminology such as Edom and Rome, gentiles, the nations, 
Christians and idolatry are all to be censored. The double meaning of the word 
zikuk in the sixteenth century, which Sonne claimed was used both for edito- 
rial correction of texts and for censorship, induced Raz-Krakotzkin to consider 
Sefer ha-Zikuk to be an editorial device.?? However, the use of the term itself 
does not make manifest the censor's self-understanding as a corrector of the 
text. Instead, one must base one's interpretation on study of his work, which in 
fact consisted of an almost mechanical and routine implementation of eccle- 
siastical instructions. 

Although never given official approval by the Church, Domenico's Sefer ha- 
Zikuk soon became a requisite tool for expurgation. In a letter written after 
1596, an unknown censor discussed Domenico's Index, which he clearly 
regarded as a blueprint for other censors.?? He himself, however, had never 
been able to trace the original (il codice della spurga autentico) and had there- 
fore made use of other manuals of expurgation.?? Bound together with this 
letter is one such manual or list with objectionable passages collected from 
the Mahzor Romi, the Roman rite festival prayer book.?! The way in which the 
list is composed is similar to the form of Sefer ha-Zikuk. There is no suggestion 
of new wording or of the reconstruction of text or of changes in syntax, thus 


According to Popper, The Censorship, p. 84, the list contains 336 works. The manuscript 
that sketches the development of the Sefer ha-Zikuk until 1612 lists 420 works, see Porges 
‘Der hebráische Index’, p. 288. The Sefer ha-Zikuk is preceded by a manual for expurgation 
of works that were not specifically dealt with in the Index, see Popper, The Censorship, 
pp. 82-5; Porges, ‘Der hebráische Index’, pp. 286-92. Recently a new edition has been 
published by Gila Prebor, ‘Sefer ha-zikuk of Domenico Yerushalmi' (Hebrew), Italia 18 
(2008), pp. 7-326. 

28 For a discussion of the double meaning of the term see Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, 
pp. 112-14. 

29 Itis known that several censors used the Sefer ha-Zikuk. In 1626 Renato da Modena used 
it in his capacity as censor, adding to Domenico’s Index further offensive passages in 
Hebrew books. See Popper, The Censorship, p. 82; Porges, ‘Der hebráische Index’, p. 280. 
Pietro de Trevio, having received a copy from the Master of the Sacred Palace when 
appointed as censor in Rome, used the Index in 1623, see Porges, ‘Der hebráische Index’, 
p. 281. Joseph Cronti made use of it at least until 1641; see Berliner, Censur und Confiscation, 
p. 21. According to Porges, however, Renato da Modena and Pietro de Trevio were excep- 
tional, and Domenico's Index was rarely used by either his contemporaries or his 
successors. 

30 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Borgianus Latinus, 149, fol. 97. 

31  MsBorgianus Latinus, fols 87-94. 
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illustrating unambiguously that the censor was not expected to perform any 
editorial adjustment. Should it happen that an expurgated text did not show 
the marks of censorship and generated apparently 'new knowledge, this was 
more likely to be a product of coincidence than the result of editorial policy. 
This can be proven by the expurgation of the Piyut Echa in the liturgy for Tisha 
Be“Ay, the fast day that commemorates the destruction of the Temple. In this 
liturgical poem, God is asked to remember all the disasters that he has brought 
upon Israel through the hands of the Edomites, the arrogant, the boasters, the 
strangers and the impure. As was to be expected the composer of the Index 
considered the presence of these enemies to function as synonyms for 
Christians. Their names therefore had to be erased, which had the unantici- 
pated effect of generating a new meaning for the passage, one which exoner- 
ated Israel's enemies and transformed the Piyut exclusively into a perplexing 
reflection on theodicy. With reference to page 366 of the Mahzor, the first 
words (here in small capitals) of the lines in which expressions requiring 
expurgation occurred, were quoted, followed by the inadmissible terminology 
(here with double strikethrough):?2 


HOW HAVE YOU HASTENED in your anger to destroy through the hand of 
the Edemites your faithful ones and did not remember the covenant of 


the parts which you had chosen for those who were to be tested by you. 
And therefore we said: Remember, Lord, what has happened to us. 

HOW HAVE YOU REPROACHED with your reproach [so that you made 
them to go] into exile through the hand of the arregant those who are the 
object of your beneficence and did not remember the skipping over the 


road with which you guided your troops. Therefore we said: Remember, 
Lord, what has happened to us. 

HOW DID YOU COME TO THINK to push away inte-the hand ef beast- 
ers your peoples and did not remember the customary gathering of the 
pious, which you allowed to gather in your honour. Therefore we 
lamented: Remember, Lord, what has happened to us. 

HOW HAVE YOU REJECTED in your wrath 
ers [to despise] your temple and did not remember the marriage of the 


laws of Horev which you engraved for those with whom you were merci- 
ful. Therefore we lamented: Remember, Lord, what has happened to us. 


32 Ms Borgianus Latinus 149, fols 93 verso — 94. In the Sefer ha-Zikuk the page of the book to 
be censored is mentioned and then the first and the last words of each offensive passage, 
see Popper, The Censorship, p. 84. 
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HOW HAVE YOU FORCED YOURSELF with your strength threugh-the 
hand-of theimpure to tear your lambs and did not remember the glory of 
the true friendship which you had selected for those who know you. 
Therefore we cried: Remember, Lord, what has happened to us. 


The user of an expurgated copy of the Mahzor Romi, familiar with the Church's 
sensitivities, might well have been able to imagine what the censorial pen had 
obliterated. In many expurgated books original readings have been restored. 
This mechanism of deleting and restoring part of a text is particularly notice- 
able in a more complex way in Jewish self-censorship. More than a decade 
before ecclesiastical censorship was imposed, the Jewish company of Silk 
Makers in Bologna furnished the means for the production of the edition. The 
publisher submitted the prayer book to self-imposed censorship and left blank 
spaces in the text, where expressions had been omitted. Such was the case in 
the Aleinu prayer, in which alleged offenses against the Christians had been 
taken out. The editors certainly had no intention of producing a different text 
or of disseminating any knowledge other than the traditional understanding 
of this prayer. The gaps they left in the text were nothing but a subversive 
way of alerting the reader to what had been omitted, thus giving him the pos- 
sibility of restoring the original text by hand, should he wish to do so.? In a 
copy held by the Bodleian Library the censored text has indeed been restored.?^ 
Itis one example of a widespread practice forbidden by the Inquisition, and a 
reason why censored and expurgated Hebrew books were submitted to 
repeated control.> In 1579 and 1601, the Bodleian copy was expurgated by 
Laurentius Franguellus and Hippolytus [da Ferrara] respectively. Self-censored, 
individually restored and ultimately expurgated the text now appears thus: 


It is our duty to praise the Master of all, 

to ascribe greatness to the Author of creation, 
who has not made us like the nations of the lands 
nor placed us like the families of the earth; 


33 For the effect of censorship on the prayer see Ruth Langer, Cursing the Christians? 
A History of the Birkat Ha-Minim (Oxford, 2012). According to Langer censorship of the 
Aleinu prayer had no effect until the late seventeenth century, when new Jewish attitudes 
to their Christian neighbours slowly changed the original meaning of the text 
(pp. 132-8). 

34 Oxford, Bodleian Library, shelf-mark EE.4.Art. Seld. 

35 See Nathan Porges, ‘Censorship’, The Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol. 3 (New York and London, 
1906), pp. 642-50, esp. 644. 
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who has not made our portion like theirs, 
nor our destiny like all their multitudes. 
For they worship [ blank space | 

1 
and pray [ blank space | 
te-a-god-who-eannot-save. 
But we bow in worship and thank 
The supreme King of kings. 


The copy of the Mahzor Romi in the Bodleian Library thus provides us with 
fairly complete insight into the various possible stages of ecclesiastical censor- 
ship of Hebrew books. Rather than being an intellectual discussion about a 
final text, the actions involved in censorship and expurgation here displayed a 
succession of stages, from Jewish awareness of ecclesiastical sensitivities (the 
Silk Makers originally leaving a blank space), to acquaintance with the tradi- 
tional Jewish texts unaffected by censorship (the owner then restoring the 
text), and finally to the exercise of ecclesiastical power imposed upon Hebrew 
books (the censors who expurgated the restored text).36 


The Censor and the Mise-En-Page of a Censored Text 


The blank spaces created in the Aleinu by the Silk Makers were not an excep- 
tion in Hebrew book production.?? Such a practice, whether prompted by fear 
or entrepreneurial strategy, seems to have been an effort to prevent the loom- 
ing intervention of the Church authorities, or more generally to avoid tension 
with the Christian environment. One may presume that Jewish printers thus 
responded fittingly to Christian expectations. Yet neither the syntactical 
anomalies caused in such circumstances by the elimination of words nor the 
often meaningless remnants of sentences that resulted and that alerted the 
reader to possible omissions in the text seem to have bothered the Church 
authorities, who were exclusively obsessed by the presence of inadmissible 
vocabulary. Such a state of affairs challenges Raz-Krakotzkin's assertion that 
expurgation was designed, among other reasons, to enable Christians to read 


36 Inconsistency in expurgating Hebrew books comes clearly to the fore when one compares 
the copy of the Mahzor Romi in the Bodleian Library with the two copies of the same text 
in the British Library, one of which was expurgated by Luigi da Bologna in 1600, the other 
by Camillo Jagel in 1619. 

37 See Popper, The Censorship, 80. 
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these texts and that it is entirely possible that the erasures led to significant 
changes in the possibilities of reading on the part of Jews.38 

That the only objective of ecclesiastical censorship was the erasure of pro- 
hibited terminology finds compelling and fascinating confirmation in a unique 
list of 17 references to passages in Kimhi's commentary on Isaiah composed by 
the highest authority of the Church and personal theological advisor of the 
Pope, the Master of the Sacred Palace. As the heading of the list indicates, the 
challenged passages noted by the Master were to be deleted by the Jews under 
supervision of neophytes from the Casa dei catecumeni e neofiti: 


Censura of what needs to be corrected in the commentary of David Kimhi 
on Isaiah by the Reverend Father Brother Sisto Fabri, Master of the Sacred 
Palace who wrote it down in the Congregation during the past months in 
the presence of the Jews with the intervention of the deputies of the 
Neophytes and returned it on September 7, 1581.39 


The complaints concurred with the usual complaints that were raised about 
Hebrew books. Words such as Edom, Rome, gentiles and idolatry, and attacks 
on Christianity and Jewish converts, whether direct or implicit, were to be 
deleted. Alleged offenses and attacks were not exactly indicated and no sug- 
gestions were given for the possible reconstruction of the text. By requesting 
erasures such as 'things that sound bad' in Kimhi's comment on Isaiah 49:6, the 
Master made the Jews responsible for the expurgation of their own books, 
implying that they were fully aware of what was 'bad'. As indicated in the list 
the only guidelines for expurgation were provided by the recently printed edi- 
tions of Kimhi's commentary themselves: 


2510 Nominat Edom de cuius genere credunt esse christianos. 
(He mentions Edom, from whom they believe the Christians descend) 


26,14 Innuunt nos idolis servire. 
(They suggest that we serve idols) 


38 See Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, p. 95. 

39 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Vaticanus Latinus 14628, fol. 250. For further discus- 
sion see Piet van Boxel, 'Cardinal Santoro and the expurgation of Hebrew literature, 
in The Roman Inquisition, the Index and the Jews, ed. Stephan Wendehorst (Leiden, 2004), 
Pp- 19-34. esp. 25. 
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341 Dum nominat Edom fatentur se de nobis loqui, quod et in novis 
impressionibus sublatum fuit. 

(While mentioning Edom, they acknowledge that they are speaking about 
us, which has been removed from recent printings) 


[34],2 Pariter nomen Edom et Romae in novis codicibus noviter impressis 
deletum est. 

(Equally the name of Edom and Rome has been deleted in the new codices 
recently printed) 


[40],21 Loquuntur de idolatris quamvis ipsi afferant de eis suorum 
temporum. 

(They speak about idolaters as if they are reporting about those of their own 
time) 


45,20 Notat adorantes imagines et idolatras vocat. 
(He notes those who worship images and call them idolaters) 


49,6 Quae male sonabant, sunt prorsus sublata in novis. 
(The things that sounded bad, have been removed at once in the new 
[codices]) 


51,6 Agunt de perditione populorum qui affligunt Israel, quod deleverunt 
in novis. 

(They speak about the torment of the nations that cast down Israel, which 
they deleted in the new [codices ]). 


[51],7 Delendum est, quod in christianos evomunt. 
(What they throw up against the Christians has to be deleted) 


521 Delendum est ubi christianos innuunt in Edom. Ita etiam 
versum 5. 

(Where they with Edom hint at the Christians, it has to be deleted. Also in 
verse 5) 


[52],13 Delendum est, ubi conversos ad fidem tangit, et haereticos nomi- 
nat quod factum est in novis. 

(Where he refers to converts to the faith and calls them heretics, this has to 
be deleted, which is done in the new [editions]) 
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54,1 Quia loquuntur contra Ecclesiam christianorum, et de Roma, tol- 
lenda sunt ut in novis nomen Romae abrasum est. 

(since they speak against the Church of the Christians and about Rome, 
[these statements] have to be deleted as the word Rome in recent [codices] 
has been scratched out) 


55[=56],10 Tollendum contra gentes. 
([What is said] against the nations has to be deleted) 


57,6 In correctione quam habebat Pater Guilielmus, repertum est aliquid 
notatu dignum.*° 
(in the correction Father Guilielmus made there is something to be kept in mind) 


631 Nominant Edom pro Romano Imperio. 
(they mention Edom instead of the Roman empire) 


66,17 Signo crucis dicit, signatos impurios esse et pariter qui suillam 
comedunt quae omnia in novis sublata sunt et quod dicunt de Regno 
quarto tunc deleverunt. 

(He says that those signed with the sign of the cross are impure and equally 
those who eat swine's flesh, all of which has been removed in recent [codices] 
and they deleted what they say about the fourth kingdom)" 


Since the most recent edition of Kimhi's commentary on Isaiah had been pub- 
lished in the fourth Rabbinic Bible, printed by Giovanni di Gara in 1568, it 
is most likely that the Master was referring to this edition. It indeed incorpo- 


rated the censurae for which the Master referred to 'new codices that had 


recently been printed’. After its publication the Venetian authorities had 


almost immediately banned di Gara's edition under the pretence that the 


publishers had violated the censorial instructions for expurgation drafted 


by Giacomo Geraldino, which they had established in 1559 and on the 


grounds that it contained ‘molte pravità:^? But the Master of the Sacred Palace 


40 


41 
42 


Guilielmus may have been one of the three neophytes who were entrusted with the revi- 
sion of the Talmud in 1588. This project, however, never bore fruit. See Rome, Archivio 
della Congregazione per la Dottrina della Fede, Prot. B fol. 97. 

Ms Vaticanus Latinus 14628, fol. 250. 

Hebrew books could be printed on condition that their texts had been corrected accord- 
ing to a papal Index expurgatorius prepared by Giacomo Geraldino, see Paul F. Grendler, 
‘The Destruction of Hebrew books in Venice 1568’, Proceedings of the American Academy 
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considered di Gara's Rabbinic Bible to be a suitable model for censorship.*? 
Such implicit approval of this censored edition brings us back to the ques- 
tion of blank spaces as a possible consequence of censorship. From the list of 
inadmissible interpretations we will analyse Kimhi's comments on Isaiah 
66:17, 341 and 34:9 through a comparison of the texts in three editions of 
the Rabbinic Bible: Bomberg's third Rabbinic Bible (1546-48);^^ the 1568 
Rabbinic Bible, and Bomberg's third Rabbinic Bible, as edited by Johann 
Buxtorf in 1618.45 


Kimhi on Isaiah 66:17 


Those who sanctify and purify themselves to go into the gardens, following one in 
the midst, eating swine’s flesh and the abomination and mice, shall come to an 
end together, says the Lord. 

The first of Kimhi's comments to be considered here concerns those who 
sanctify themselves. A synopsis of the ‘uncensored’ 1546 Rabbinic Bible with 
the censored editions of 1568 and 1618 reveals the inconsistent and partly 
incomprehensible ways in which the passage was censored (the differences are 
in bold here): 


1546 those who sanctify themselves 
Most commentators explain: they are those who sanctify themselves 
by the sign of the cross that they make with their hands 


for Jewish Research 45 (1978), pp. 103130, esp. 108; reprinted in his Culture and Censorship 

in Late Renaissance Italy and France (London, 1981), Chapter x11, p. 108. The real motives, 
however, were merely political, and the action against Hebrew books in 1568 represented 
retaliation for alleged Jewish hostilities against the Republic; see ibid., pp. 11-13. 

43 The list authorized by the Master, reflecting the usual expurgation practice, was not thor- 
oughly compiled; see e.g. Kimhi’s comment on Isaiah 7:14, which had been censored in 
the 1568 Rabbinic Bible. 

44 Based upon the second Rabbinic Bible, published in 1524-25, with the exception of 
Kimhi’s commentary on Isaiah, which was left out in the second Rabbinic Bible. 

45 The 1546-48 edition also showed the scars of censorship; see Stephen G. Burnett, From 
Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies: Johannes Buxtorf (1564—1629) and Hebrew Learning in 
the Seventeenth Century (Leiden, 1996), pp. 187-9. The texts discussed here were not cen- 
sored in this edition, which provides another sign of the inconsistency of ecclesiastical 
censorship. The 1546—48 edition was used as the basis for both the 1568 and the 1618 edi- 
tion, see Burnett, Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies, p. 173. Since they both were cen- 
sored, however, they cannot properly be called reprints of the 1546—48 edition. 
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and this they call in the vernacular 'santiguar' 


1568 those who sanctify themselves 

Most commentators explain: they are those who sanctify themselves 
by their evil actions 

and this they call in the vernacular 'santiguar'^$ 


1618 those who sanctify themselves 

Most commentators explain 

[missing] 

what they call in the vernacular ‘santiguar’. 


In the 1568 edition the questionable passage is rather awkwardly replaced with 
the phrase ‘evil actions’, borrowed from a later comment concerning the 
Ishmaelites. By calling the unspecified evil actions subsequently 'santiguar' — a 
word that has its origin in Kimhi's native Provenzali, meaning ‘to make the sign 
of the cross' - the original meaning of the comment is, however, unintention- 
ally preserved. It is important to note that the Master of the Sacred Palace 
apparently approved of the way Kimhi's comment had been censored here, 
which was also the case in the following censura about those ‘who eat swine's 
flesh*^? The text in the 1618 edition is utterly incomprehensible to any reader of 
whatever denomination. But, again, by referring to the vernacular 'santiguar, 
the erasure becomes transparent and the text is preserved virtually unharmed. 
From these observations it appears that neither the Master nor the editors had 
the intention of reformulating the censored passages or of conveying new 
knowledge. Their shared concern was to eliminate the assertion that those 
who make the sign of the cross (that is, Christians) would come to an end by 
God's judgment. 

The editors, left with a noticeable blank space in the text, but apparently 
bent on keeping to the mise-en-page of the 1546 edition, did not fill the gap 
with additional text in order to create a proper meaning or even to restore 
acceptable syntax, but simply integrated open space into the layout. The 
printer of the 1568 Rabbinic Bible justified the resulting blank space into three 
smaller almost unnoticeable parts, which he spread over the whole of the line 
in which it occurred; and to achieve a balanced mise-en-page, he positioned 


m 


46 Inthe copy of the British Library ‘and this they call in the vernacular "santiguar" has been 
erased. 
47 ‘Signo crucis dicit, signatos impurios esse et partiter qui suillam comedunt quae omnia in 


novis sublata sunt’, Ms Vaticanus Latinus 14628, fol. 250. 
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the now-shortened last line in the middle of the page. The printer of the 1618 
edition solved the problem by closing the gap at the erasure and moving the 
open space to the last line of the page. 

The second comment by Kimhi concerns another category of people that 
will come to an end. 


1546 Those who eat swine's flesh 

These are the Christians, since the Ishmaelites abstain from swine. 
1568 Those who eat swine' flesh 

[missing] 

1618 Those who eat swine's flesh*® 

[missing] 


By leaving out the comment, the editors of the 1568 and 1618 editions certainly 
met the terms of ecclesiastical censorship. But by leaving the lemma in place 
they drew the attention of the reader to the missing comment, which could be 
reconstructed without any difficulty.^? In this case, also, the resulting physical 
gap was filled. The publisher of the 1618 edition, on this occasion, divided the 
open space up into smaller parts and integrated them into the whole line 
through justification. The printer of the 1568 edition, by contrast, transferred 
the blank space to the end of the page and to achieve a balanced mise-en-page, 
he positioned the now shortened last line in the middle of the page.5° Raz- 
Krakotzkin claims that such blank spaces express the stage of transition that 
led to the reformulation of the sentences in which they appear and that when 
they gradually disappeared no trace remained of the polemical dimension that 
had been marked by the space.*! This claim finds no support from the defective 
manner in which the 1568 and 1618 editions were edited. It was clearly for pro- 
fessional, that is to say, for aesthetic reasons, that editors, compositors and 


48 The Rabbinic bible printed by Bragadini (Venice, 1617-18) left out the lemma as well, and 
thus shows none of the scars of censorship. 

49  Kimhi's commentary on the prophets, as published in Pesaro, 1515, reads ‘These are [miss- 
ing], since the Ishmaelites abstain from swine’, Neviim aharonim, vehem Yeshayahu 
Yirmeyahu, Yehezkel, u-Tere Asar im perush Rabbi David Kimhi (Pesaro, 1515), a.l. As in the 
Mahzor Romi a blank space has been kept, which allows the reader to restore the text. 

50 On Kimhi’s comment on Isaiah 66:17 and his interpretation of Edom see Frank Ephraim 
Talmage, David Kimhi: The Man and the Commentaries (Cambridge, MA, 1975), 
Pp. 149-52. 

51 ~~ Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, pp. 140-41. 
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printers repaired the gaps created by censorship in Kimhi's commentary on 
Isaiah 66:17.52 

Here it should be noticed that Robert Bellarmine, the leading theologian of 
the Catholic Reformation, held a completely different position with regard to 
blank spaces in censored texts. In an undated autograph manuscript now held 
by the Biblioteca Fabroniana, Pistoia, and probably written between 1578 and 
1583, Bellarmine strongly counselled that no blank spaces should be left after 
inadmissible words or expressions had been removed from the text.5? ‘These 
spaces contain somehow all the earlier errors, since they remind the readers 
that something was eliminated. The same can be said about incomplete sen- 
tences, which remain after the errors are removed. Therefore, if books are to be 
corrected in a reliable way, one should make sure that no trace of the removed 
errors remains.9^ Such vestiges of errors, in terms of a damaged layout and a 
disturbed syntax, might result from censoring objectionable passages in Jewish 
exegesis of the Bible, which Bellarmine classified under the following five cat- 
egories: blasphemies against God and the saints, insults against the Christians, 
obstacles to the conversion of the Jews, errors concerning reason and the law 
of nature, corruption of the Holy Scriptures or their profanation.55 Bellarmine 


52 Ina third comment on the verse Kimhi considers those who will come to an end together 
to be the Christians and the Ishmaelites, who in the vision of Daniel constituted together 
the fourth kingdom. In the 1568 edition the Ishmaelites are substituted for the Persians, 
which keeps the reader from making the connection with Christians. In the 1618 edition 
the Ishmaelites are left out, thus preventing the text from referring to any kingdom. 

53 On this manuscript see Piet van Boxel, Jewish Books in Christian Hands (Città del 
Vaticano, 2016). 

54 ‘spacia alba relicta in libris, unde errores ablati sunt, numerari possunt etiam inter pro- 
phanationes scripturarum. Illa enim spacia continent suo modo omnes pristinas errores, 
cum admoneant lectores, inde aliquid detractum esse. Idem dicendum est de imperfectis 
sententiis, quae relinquuntur post ablatos errores. Itaque si fideliter libri corrigendi sint, 
curandum est ut nulla remaneant vestigia errorum ablatorum’, Pistoia, Biblioteca 
Fabroniana, Ms 15, fol. 482. 

55 ‘Quae corrigenda in libris iudaeorum esse videntur, ad quinque capita revocari possunt, 
Pistoia, Biblioteca Fabroniana 15, fol. 480. Blasphemies against God and the saints (1) are 
spelled out as blasphemies against God, Jesus, the holy angels, the holy fathers (i.e. bibli- 
cal figures) and the sacraments including other holy objects of the Church. Insults against 
Christians (2) include bishops, neophytes, priests and monks. The Jews create obstacles 
for their conversion (3) in that they identify Christians with Idumeans and Esau, reject 
the Trinity and the incarnation, promise themselves temporary goods at the advent of the 
Messiah, deny eternal punishment for the Jews and distort the Christian faith. The errors 
against reason and the law of nature (4) are Jewish belief in the mortality of the soul, the 
transmigration of souls from one body to another and the physical sensation of dead 
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gave examples of all these errors, vastly exceeding in number the objection- 
able expressions collected in any Index expurgatorius; for the most part they 
appear to have been taken from a manuscript in the Vatican Library, which 
mainly contained collections of excerpts from rabbinic biblical commentaries, 
and to which marginal comments had been added.5$ These collections were 
composed between 1578 and 1583.5” They were overseen by the highest theo- 
logical authorities in the Church, the Master of the Sacred Palace and the Head 
of the Roman Inquisition, and were meant to serve as a tool for discussions 
with the Jews in the hope that they would convert.5? Scrutiny of Jewish biblical 
commentaries according to criteria such as the distortion of the Christian faith 
and the corruption of Scripture required not only a proper acquaintance with 
the Hebrew language, but also a profound knowledge of Christian theology 
and exegesis according to the standards of a Church that was committed to a 
longstanding tradition of Christological and ecclesiological interpretation of 
Scripture, with deep roots in patristic biblical exegesis and firmly shaped by 
Thomistic theology. None of the many expurgated rabbinic commentaries 
I have examined shows traces of the sophisticated directives formulated by 
Bellarmine, and one doubts whether the average censor was capable of follow- 
ing them. Those who made the excerpts from rabbinic biblical commentaries 
were for the most part highly qualified theologians with an exceptional knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, and such people were perfectly capable of implementing 


bodies. Jews furthermore err in that they restrict God's providence to the Jewish people, 
state that enemies — especially the gentiles — may be hated, that interest may be accepted 
from gentiles, that lost property does not need to be returned and that a pregnant adulter- 
ous woman should be killed. The various superstitions, to which reference is made, are 
not specified and the list of the errors against reason and the law of nature closes with the 
obligation in Jewish tradition to marry and the perverted libido of the Jews toward their 
own wives. The corruption of Scripture (5) is subdivided into lies against Scripture, the 
abuse of Scripture in order to confirm fabulous stories, shameless stories indiscriminately 
mingled with the interpretation of the Holy Scripture, and those which defile the sacred- 
ness of Scripture and seriously obstruct the education of the youth, together with clearly 
false explanations of the biblical text; see ibid., fols 480-83. See also Xavier-Marie Le 
Bachelet, Auctarium Bellarminianum: supplément aux oeuvres du Cardinal Bellarmin 
(Paris, 1913), pp. 658-60. 

56 Ms Vaticanus Latinus 14628. 

57 Le Bachelet is in error in supposing that Bellarmine's directives for censorship might relate 
to the revision of Hebrew books under Sixtus v, cf. Le Bachelet, Auctarium, p. 659 n. 1. 

58 For the meticulous way in which the collections were composed, and the purpose of 
the undertaking see Van Boxel, Jewish Books in Christian Hands (Città del Vaticano, 2016), 
ch. 4. 
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Bellarmine's theological and exegetical criteria.59 Their sophisticated assess- 
ment of rabbinic biblical commentaries according to established exegetical 
and theological traditions differed significantly from the routine censorship of 
the Church thus far discussed. In these pages, we encounter a Church with a 
very clear objective, namely to convert the Jews by engaging them in discus- 
sion of their questionable interpretations of the Bible.9? The explicit intention 
of bringing about conversion raised a whole spectrum of doctrinal, exegetical 
and theological questions, which had to be discussed and answered. The list of 
passages from Kimhi's commentary on Isaiah composed by the Master of the 
Sacred Palace, which is under discussion in this paper, did not share this objec- 
tive, but was exclusively meant to eliminate inadmissible vocabulary.9! 


59 See Van Boxel, Jewish Books in Christian Hands (Città del Vaticano, 2016), ch. 3. 

60 The undertaking fitted well within the overall policy of Gregory x111, who had made the 
conversion of the Jews a centre of attention during his pontificate. In his bull Vices ejus 
nos (1 September 1577) the Pope enforced attendance at missionary sermons upon the 
Jews ‘in alma Urbe’ and announced the founding of the Casa dei Neofiti with the hope that 
amongst the students there would be some who would be imbued with the desire to 
undertake missionary activities in the communities from which they came; see Bullarum 
diplomatum v1, pp. 188-191. Jewish girls were encouraged to convert in that they were 
offered dowries, which by the end of Gregory's pontificate exceeded both in number and 
size those provided by the community itself; see Piet van Boxel, ‘Dowry and the Conversion 
of the Jews in Sixteenth Century Rome’, in Marriage in Italy 1300-1650, eds Trevor Dean 
and Kate J.P. Lowe (Cambridge, 1998), pp. 116-27. In his bull Antiqua judaeorum improbi- 
tas (1 July 1581) Gregory emphasized what Christians, Jews and other infidels (by which he 
meant Muslims) have in common, a shared tradition which should neither publicly nor 
privately be denied; see Bullarum diplomatum, V111, pp. 378-80. It was just such a shared 
tradition that the collections between 1578 and 1583 aimed to develop and exploit. The 
bull Sancta Mater Ecclesiae (1 September 1584) may be considered the summary and 
implementation of the whole missionary undertaking. In it Gregory stated that a magister 
in theology or somebody suitable, if possible an expert in the Hebrew language, following 
the parashah and haftarah, should confront the Jews with their misunderstanding and 
corruption of Scripture and present a Christian reading of the text according to the inter- 
pretations of the Church fathers and the true understanding of the Catholic Church, as 
opposed to the fables, lies and deceits of rabbinic explanations, in order to bring them to 
the Christian faith. Such a magister, however, should act prudently, using true arguments 
deduced from Holy Scripture and without defamation or anger, and try to open the light 
of truth to them with great love and modesty, see Bullarum diplomatum v1, pp. 487-9. 

61 Thus Ms Vaticanus Latinus 14628 contradicts Raz-Krakotzkin's presumption that the con- 
verted censors hoped that censorship would lead to the conversion of the Jews; see The 
Censor, p. 111. The list of passages to be deleted, composed by the Master of the Sacred 
Palace, is an exception to all the other collections in Ms Vaticanus Latinus 14628. 
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Returning to Kimhi's commentary on Isaiah, it will appear that the censurae 
imposed by the Magister did not create a definitive text no longer unaccept- 
able to the Church. In Isaiah 34, God's revenge over Edom is announced. 
Despite the familiar identification of Rome with Edom, no censor would ever 
dare to touch the biblical text: When my sword has drunk its fill in the heavens, 
lo, it will descend upon Edom, upon the people I have doomed to judgement. But 
in the places where Kimhi summarized the chapter, the censor did take action. 
On Isaiah 341, Come near, ye nations, Kimhi commented: ‘This prophecy is 
about the future and concerns the destruction of Edom and after that he men- 
tions the salvation of Israel until Now it came to pass in the fourteenth year 
(= ch. 36).62 In the 1568 and 1618 editions, the proclamation of the destruction 
of Edom was omitted.9? Alongside the destruction of Edom, Kimhi held out 
the prospect of the end of Israel's exile: 'Behold, when the land of Edom is 
destroyed, Israel will come out of exile and they will not go into exile anymore: 
In the 1568 edition this joyful prospect was also omitted.®* In order to fill the 
gaps in the text that were generated by censoring the allusion to the destruc- 
tion of Edom (that is Rome) and the salvation of Israel, the compositor distrib- 
uted seven barely noticeable blank spaces equally over the following lines and 
put a shortened last line at the bottom in the middle of the page, thus provid- 
ing the reader again with a balanced and seemingly undamaged layout, while 
keeping to the exact page division of the 1546 Rabbinic Bible. In the 1618 edi- 
tion Kimhi's comment has been made acceptable by changing 'the land of 
Edom’ into ‘the land of the Cutheans’, a common circumlocution to avoid ref- 
erence to the parallel of Edom with Rome.® 


62  Inthe list the erasure is only vaguely pointed to: Dum nominant Edom fatentur se de 
nobis loqui, quod et in novis impressionibus sublatum fuit. 

63 In hbis Pesaro edition (1515) Soncino left out the allusion to the destruction of Rome: ‘This 
portion is about the future, that is about the destruction [missing]’. The edition was not 
systematically censored. Kimhi’s comment on Isaiah 63:1 remained untouched, but was 
later understandably expurgated in various copies: ‘Who is this that comes from Edom: 
this is a prophecy about the future destruction of Rome for the kingdom of Rome is called 
by the name of Edom: 

64 This part of Kimhi's comment is not mentioned in the list. Whereas Isaiah 2530 and 26:14, 
which are mentioned in the list, were not censored in either the 1568 or the 1618 edition, 
Isaiah 51:6, by contrast, was censored in the 1568 edition, but not in the 1618 Rabbinic 
Bible. This shows the rather imprecise way in which the list was composed and deployed. 

65 Other ways of avoiding comments to be an alleged attack on the Church are by replacing 
Edom with Yavan (e.g. Kimhi's comment to Isaiah 34:5 in the 1568 and 1618 editions) or 
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Commenting on Isaiah 34:9 Kimhi refers to Targum Jonathan, which reads, 
'and the streams of Rome shall be turned into pitch, and he states that the 
whole passage concerns Edom. In both Rabbinic Bibles this statement is left 
out, the blank space caused by the deletion in the 1568 edition being resolved 
at the bottom of the page, whereas the 1618 edition divided it up into smaller 
parts and distributed it over the rest of the page. The Targum was also cen- 
sored. In the 1568 edition, 'the streams of Rome' was changed into 'the streams 
of Cuth’, while the 1618 edition simply omitted the word Rome and used as a 
graphic filler a dilated shape of the letter alef'®® 

From the texts discussed it appears that printers avoided leaving blank 
spaces when handling the passages that the censor had challenged. The preci- 
sion with which gaps in the wording were filled displays the professional 
incentives for compositors and printers to preserve the original layout of their 
copytext. However, since in most cases no effort was made to restore the syntax 
or reformulate the disrupted sentence, it cannot be presumed that the publish- 
ers acted in the spirit of Robert Bellarmine and had any intention of trying to 
prevent the reader from identifying the erasures. 


Expurgation of Isaiah 34 


Despite the rather positive assessment of the 1568 Rabbinic Bible by the 
Master of the Sacred Palace, who apparently considered it a model for the 
censorship of Hebrew biblical commentaries, it does not follow that this 
edition was given an unrestricted imprimatur by the Church. On various 
occasions copies of the edition were submitted to scrutiny and expurgat- 
ed." A copy now in the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York carries 
the signatures of five censors. The first was Laurenzio Franguello who signed 
as early as 1579, before the Master of the Sacred Palace had taken action, 
and who probably used his own Index. In 1599, this copy was examined 
again, this time by Luigi da Bologna who had succeeded Franguello in the 


Aram (e.g. Kimhi’s comment to Isaiah 34:9 in the 1568 edition, or to Isaiah 34:16, Isaiah 52 
and Isaiah 63:1 in the 1617-18 Rabbinic Bible printed by Bragadini). 

66 For printing devices in the sixteenth century see Malachi Beit-Arié, The Makings of the 
Medieval Book: Studies in Palaeography and Codicology (Jerusalem, 1993), pp. 260—7. 

67 Subsequent expurgations of already censored books contradict Sonne's assertion that 
censorship was entirely different from expurgation in being a systematic performance 
and thus able to assure the client that books which had been purchased were neither 
liable to confiscation by the Inquisition nor arbitrarily altered and mutilated; see Sonne, 
'Expurgation;, pp. 976-7. 
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censorship commission in 1597.9 The next examination by Domenico 
Vistorini took place in 1610, probably because the Church authorities consid- 
ered Luigi da Bologna's censorial activities to have been unsatisfactory.9? 
During a new period of censorial activity, Camillo Jagel submitted this 
copy to a further and fourth revision in 1621.7? The final censor to examine 
the volumes, in 1626, was Renato da Modena, who used Domenico 
Gerosolimitano’s Sefer ha-Zikuk.™ It is virtually impossible to establish 
whether these successive censors added many passages after the first expur- 
gation of this copy and it may well be that their role mainly consisted in 
tracking down possible reconstruction of texts by the Jewish owner. 
Whatever the case, the history of the 1568 Rabbinic Bible does not attest to 
any form of cooperation, which might have led to a text acceptable to both 
Jews and Christians. Censored, condemned, approved and subsequently 
expurgated for almost 50 years this copy of di Gara's Rabbinic Bible illus- 
trates instead the absence of cooperation or discussion between censors 
and editors, whether Jewish or Christian, as well as the inconsistency of 
censorship, and the dominance of the Church over Jewish readers and their 
tradition, which appears to have been the main purpose of censorship. 
Another copy, in the British Library, expurgated in 1589 by Zomegnius and 
in 1593 by Domenico Gerosolimitano may serve as further illustration of this 
state of affairs."? There, after censorship (shown below as bold) and subse- 
quent expurgation (shown below as strikethrough) Kimhi's comment on 
Isaiah 34: reads as follows: 


‘Come near, ye nations: This-pertionis-abeut-the-future; that is about the 
destruction of Edom and after-that-he-mentions-the-salvation-of Israel 


until Now it came to pass in the fourteenth year (= ch. 36).”3 He calls them 
by the name of Bozra [v.6], because that is the name of the metropolis in 
the land of Edom Thus speaks Jeremiah in the book of lamentations: 
[The punishment of] your iniquity is accomplished, daughter of Sion, and 


68 See Popper, The Censorship, pp. 78, 93. 

69 Popper, The Censorship, p. 99. 

70 Popper, The Censorship, pp. 100—101. 

71 Popper The Censorship, p. 103. 

72 British Library, shelf-mark 1901. E. 8-11. 

73 A further sign of inconsistency is that the reference to the salvation of Israel being one of 
the inadmissible assertions as listed in the Sefer ha-Zikuk was not censored, see Popper, 
Censorship, p. 83, n. 13. 
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he will no more carry you away [into captivity]. He has visited your iniquity, 
daughter of Edom, he has revealed your sins. (Lam. 4:22). Itis-from-here 


eut-of this-exile-and-wil-never-go-into-exile-any-more. And it says in this 
prophecy: [listen] nations and peoples of the world and all its offshoots 


[verse 1], beeause-alse-the-kinedom-of Ishmaelwilllay-waste-in-that-time 


Censored and expurgated Kimhi's comment on Isaiah 343 has completely lost 
its meaning and does not offer any potential reading which could replace the 
uncensored passage. The truncated text thus does not support Raz-Krakotzkin's 
assertion that censorship of Hebrew books required comprehensive discus- 
sion of central issues concerning the Catholic world and consideration of spe- 
cific declarations of knowledge."^ The list compiled by the Master of the Sacred 
Palace and the implementation of ecclesiastical stipulations contradict any 
assertion that the elimination of particular words required that material be 
reformulated in such a way that the relevant field of reading would survive, 
lacking only the polemical references to the 'other'?5 


Conclusion 


The supposition that censorship of Hebrew books opened up a variety of pos- 
sibilities for reading and invited an interactive dialogue, revealed in the prac- 
tices of different readers is contradicted by the evidence of the cases discussed 
here.76 These, I would claim, reveal the various modes of ecclesiastical censor- 
ship and expurgation of Hebrew books during the second half of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century. The policy of the Church, the 
various indices expurgatorii and their day-to-day implementation by censors 
and printers, who showed no concern for their recurrent defacement of gram- 
mar and syntax, fail to suggest any interest in alternative reading of the text or 
in the conversion of the Jews through the means of censorship."? The Church's 


74 Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, p. 77. 

75 Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, p.140. 

76 . Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, p. 8. 

77 A further example of the corruption of syntax is provided at Isaiah 34:7: with the kings of 
Edom many kings will die. The 1617 Bragadini edition removed the word Edom and filled 
up the gap, but did not eliminate the letter yod that indicated the construct state of the 
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dominant control over Hebrew literature can therefore scarcely be understood 
as representing a contribution to a Hebraist discourse that created cultural 
space in which Jews and Christians might work together on the basis of com- 
mon principles and shared cultural values as Raz-Krakotzkin has proposed."9 

The unsophisticated criteria and predictable manner of erasure, both in 
censorship prior to publication and in subsequent expurgation, did little harm 
to the texts under scrutiny in most cases. Following clear patterns of interpre- 
tation and tradition, such texts were usually familiar anyway to the Jewish 
reader. The censorship of Hebrew books did not therefore lead to either 
increase or loss of knowledge. Even when a new text did arise as a product of 
Jewish self-censorship, the Church authorities failed to be convinced that hos- 
tile polemical connotations had really disappeared. An example is provided by 
the case of the morning prayer ‘Blessed is He who did not make me a goy, 
which in some editions of the prayer book was changed into the less offensive 
‘Blessed is He who made me an Israelite’. The Vatican manuscript that contains 
the Index expurgatorius of the Roman Mahzor also provides another collection 
of extracts from the prayer book.?? It consists of large excerpts with marginal 
comments, which in most cases do not correspond to the passages in the Index. 
These are part of the collections from biblical commentaries, which have 
already been discussed, and that were meant to serve as a tool for discussions 
between Christian theologians and Jews. Adamanzio Fiorentino, an Augustinian 
monk from Florence, and an orientalist versed in Greek, Arabic, Hebrew and 
Aramaic, was responsible for the selection of excerpts from the Roman Mahzor. 
To the morning prayer ‘Blessed is He who made me an Israelite’, which he 
included in this collection, he added as a warning to any potential Christian 
discussion partners of the Jews: ‘In the past it read “that He did not make me a 
gentile’, but recently they corrected it in this way.8° Adamantio's caveat dem- 
onstrates that the Church was under no illusion that censorship might initiate 
a change in cultural direction and lead to a shift from a negative to a positive 
definition of Judaism. If it had ever been the case that the Church had consid- 
ered attempting the conversion of the Jews by means of expurgation and cen- 
sorship, its practices under Gregory XIII prove that, by then, ecclesiastical 
authorities fully understood the inadequacy of these means. 


word kings. Even without a blank space after ‘kings of, it is clear that some specification 
of the kings has been left out. 

78  Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, p. 24. 

79 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Borgianus Latinus 149, fols 46-86. 

80 ‘olim legebatur quod non fecisti me gentilem sed correxerunt hoc modo; fol. 46 verso. 


CHAPTER 4 


Illustrious Rabbis Facing the Italian Inquisition: 
Accommodating Censorship in Seventeenth- 
Century Italy* 


Federica Francesconi 


In 1638, shortly before the publication of the Italian edition of his Historia de 
gli riti hebraici (History of the Rites of the Jews), the celebrated Venetian rabbi 
and scholar Leon Modena wrote to Rabbi Netanel Trabotti, himself an illustri- 
ous scholar from the city of Modena, that he intended 'to publish a new ver- 
sion of his Historia de riti [which had first been published in 1637 in France] 
with a number of additions and I am to contact Rabbi Simone Luzzatto who 
had published two books in Italian in order to ask his advice on how to pass the 
examination of the Italian censor'! Modena informed Trabotti that he was also 
working on the necessary revisions for the new edition of another work, Galut 
Yehudah, and explained the importance of the Historia de gli rits treatment in 
the 'Christian tongue' of the precepts and customs of Jews for disseminating a 
favourable image of Jews among Christians.? Trabotti was the perfect inter- 
locutor because of his familiarity with censorship and expurgation: he had 
worked for years as a corrector (correttore) of Hebrew books for the Holy Office 
in Modena; moreover, in 1636, he had been tried and jailed by the Modenese 
inquisitor Giacomo Tinti da Lodi for owning forbidden and non-expurgated 
Hebrew, Italian and Latin books.? 


Iam grateful to the participants in the 2011 European Seminar in Advanced Jewish Studies at 

the University of Oxford for their helpful observations and remarks on earlier versions of this 

essay, as well as to the Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies for making that collegial- 
ity possible. 

1 Ludwig Blau, Leo Modenas Briefe und Schriftstuecke (Hebrew) (Budapest, 1905), number 193, 
pp. 178-9. Blau indicates 1639 as the date for that letter but considering the dates of publica- 
tions of the Venetian edition of the Historia de gli riti it has to be 1638. 

2 In this letter and in another written a few days later (Blau, Leo Modenas Briefe, number 197, 
p. 183), Modena was concerned about the publication of Galut Yehudah because of the 
expenses involved and the amount of work required for editing and to point the text and for 
adding a second book, Pi Aryeh (The Mouth of Aryeh), to the earlier edition of 1618. 

3 Archivio di Stato di Modena [Asmo], Inquisizione, Miscellanea, busta no. 295, fascicolo no. 1, 

Lettere dei Padri Inquisitori alla Sacra Congregazione dal 1598, 1599, 1600 usque ad annum 1624, 

29 January 1599; ASMO, Archivio per Materie, Inquisizione, Causae Hebreorum, busta n. 247, 

fascicolo no. 3, 25 November 1636. 
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This chapter investigates the way in which these two Jewish scholars of the 
1630s — Leon Modena and Netanel Trabotti — dealt with censorship before 
inquisitorial tribunals in their respective capacities as author or reader. Leon 
and Netanel had much in common in dealing with inquisitors and elaborating 
defensive strategies for their work. Furthermore, the cities of Venice and 
Modena had similar histories regarding relationships between Jews, Christians 
and the Inquisition. Venice and Modena were both state capitals and consid- 
ered by the Catholic clergy to be two of the most dangerous Italian heretical 
centres in the sixteenth century because of the presence of heterodox litera- 
ture, Protestant heresy, witchcraft and magic, in addition to their Jewish popu- 
lations (which, in Venice, included many conversos).^ As a consequence, both 
cities had already been subject to harsh scrutiny and persecution by local 
inquisitors.° In addition, the problems that Trabotti and Modena experienced 
in the 1630s coincided with delicate moments in the history of the Jewish com- 
munities to which they belonged. Jews were being forced into the ghetto in 
Modena and threatened with expulsion from Venice.® 


4 After the losses from the plague in 1630-31, the Jewish population in Modena in 1638 totalled 
750, 596 of the population, while the Jewish population in Venice in 1642 totalled 2414, or 396 
of the population. See Federica Francesconi, 'Dangerous Readings in Early Modern Modena: 
Negotiating Jewish Culture in an Italian Key’, in The Hebrew Book in Early Modern Italy, ed. 
Joseph Hacker and Adam Shear (Philadelphia, 2011), pp. 133-55, at p. 140; Donatella Calabi, 
‘The “City of the Jews", in The Jews of Early Modern Venice, ed. Robert C. Davis and Benjamin 
Ravid (Baltimore, 2001), pp. 31-49, at p. 38. 

5 For a general overview on the Inquisition in early modern Italy see John Tedeschi, The 
Prosecution of Heresy: Collected Studies on the Inquisition in Early Modern Italy (Binghamton, 
1991) and Adriano Prosperi, Tribunali della coscienza: Inquisitori, confessori, missionari (Turin, 
1996). On Venice and the Inquisition see Ruth Martin, Witchcraft and the Inquisition in Venice 
1550—1650 (Oxford, 1989), Brian Pullan, The Jews of Europe and the Inquisition of Venice 1550— 
1670 (Oxford, 1983); on Modena see Susanna Peyronel Rambaldi, Speranze e crisi nel 
Cinquecento modenese: Tensioni religiose e vita cittadina ai tempi di Giovanni Morone (Milan, 
1979); Massimo Firpo, Inquisizione romana e Controriforma: studi sul cardinal Giovanni 
Morone e il suo processo d'eresia (Bologna, 1992); Albano Biondi, ‘La “Nuova Inquisizione" a 
Modena: tre Inquisitori (15891697), in Citta italiane del '5oo tra Riforma e Controriforma: atti 
del Convegno internazionale di studi, Lucca, 13-15 ottobre 1983 (Lucca, 1988), pp. 61-76; 
Katherine Aron-Beller Jews on Trial: The Papal Inquisition in Modena, 1598-1638 (Manchester, 
2011); Francesconi, ‘Dangerous Readings’; Federica Francesconi, “This Passage Can Also Be 
Read Differently... How Jews and Christians Censored Hebrew Texts in Early Modern 
Modena’, Jewish History 26 (2012), pp. 139-60. 

6 See respectively Francesconi, ‘Dangerous Readings’, and Benjamin Ravid, Economics and 
Toleration in Seventeenth Century Venice: The Background and Context of the Discorso of 
Simone Luzzatto (Jerusalem, 1978). 
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Following the promulgation of the Index of Prohibited Books, by Clement 
VIII in 1596, which definitively banned the Talmud,’ Church authorities and 
the Inquisition conducted expurgation campaigns against Jewish texts (com- 
mentaries, prayer books and philosophical works)? during the first three 
decades of the seventeenth century, with an intensity similar to that which 


7 Forastudy on the impact of the Index in Italy see Gigliola Fragnito, ed., Church, Censorship 
and Culture in Early Modern Italy, trans. Adrian Belton (Cambridge, 2001). See also Gigliola 
Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo: La censura ecclesiastica e i volgarizzamenti della scrittura, 1471-1605 
(Bologna, 1997); Antonio Rotondo, ‘La censura ecclesiastica e la cultura) in Storia d'Italia v, 
I documenti (Turin, 1973), pp. 1399-1492; Antonio Rotondó, ‘Nuovi documenti per la storia 
dell'Indice dei Libri proibiti (1572-1638), Rinascimento 2nd ser. 3 (1963), pp. 145-211; Ugo 
Rozzo, ‘Lespurgazione dei testi letterari nell'Italia del secondo Cinquecento; in La censura 
libraria nell'Europa del secolo xv1: Convegno internazionale di studi. Cividale del Friuli, 9-10 
novembre 1995, ed. Ugo Rozzo (Udine, 1997), pp. 219-71; Adriano Prosperi, ‘Anime in trappola: 
confessione e censura ecclesiastica nell'Università di Pisa tra '500 e 600’, Belfagor 54 (1999), 
pp. 257-87; Gigliola Fragnito, “In questo vasto mare dei libri prohibiti et sospesi tra tanti 
scogli di varietà e controversie": La censura ecclesiastica tra la fine del Cinquecento e il primi 
del Seicento, in Censura ecclesiastica e cultura politica in Italia tra Cinquecento e Seicento, ed. 
Cristina Stango (Florence, 2001), pp. 1-35; Ugo Rozzo, ‘Sulla censura ecclesiastica in Italia: 
acquisizioni e questioni aperte, in Cinquantanni di storiografia italiana sulla Riforma e i 
movimenti ereticali in Italia, 1950—2000: 40? convegno di studi sulla Riforma e sui movimenti 
religiosi in Italia, Torre Pellice, 2-3 settembre 2000, ed. Susanna Peyronel (Turin, 2002), 
pp. 125-49; Vittorio Frajese, Nascita dell'Indice: la censura ecclesiastica dal Rinascimento alla 
Controriforma (Brescia, 2008); Federico Barbierato, The Inquisitor in the Hat Shop: Inquisition, 
Forbidden Books and Unbelief in Early Modern Venice (Farnham, 2012). 

8 The definitive prohibition against the Talmud effectively extended beyond that text, and drew 
the attention of the Congregation of the Holy Office and local inquisitors to other Hebrew 
books. These potentially presented a broad spectrum of blasphemous offences such as the 
denial of the principal theological doctrine common to both Christianity and Judaism — belief 
in one omnipotent God - and blasphemy against the basic dogmas of the Christian Church 
such as the virginity of Mary and the divinity of Christ. For the application of the 1596 Index 
in early modern Italy see Gigliola Fragnito, ‘The Central and Peripheral Organization of 
Censorship’, in Church, Censorship and Culture, pp. 13-49. For specific investigations of the 
impact of the Index and its applications in Italian Jewish communities see William Popper, 
The Censorship of Hebrew Books (New York, 1969 [1899]); David Amram, The Makers of Hebrew 
Books in Italy: Being Chapters in the History of the Hebrew Printing Press (Philadelphia, 1909); 
Isaiah Sonne, ‘Expurgation of Hebrew Books — The Work of Jewish Scholars: A Contribution 
to the History of the Censorship of Hebrew Books in Italy in the 16th Century’, Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library 46 (1942), pp. 975-1015; Amnon Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, the 
Editor, and the Text: The Catholic Church and the Shaping of the Jewish Canon in the Sixteenth 
Century, trans. Jackie Feldman (Philadelphia, 2007); Francesconi, ‘Dangerous Readings’; 
Francesconi, “This Passage Can Also Be Read Differently...", and the chapter by Piet van 
Boxelin this volume. 
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propelled the physical ghettoization and expulsion of Jews from Italian cities. 
Just as Italian cities could be protected from Jewish pollution only through the 
segregation and expulsion of Jews, so too could the Catholic community only 
be effectively shielded from the contamination of Jewish blasphemies through 
the banning of the Talmud and expurgation of other Jewish texts. When, by the 
end of the 1630s, the majority of Italian Jews had been expelled or ghettoized, 
their physical enclosure mirrored an intellectual process that had been under- 
way for several decades.? 

The definitive ban on the Talmud served to lessen the intellectual tension 
that had been prevalent between Jews and Christians over the question of cen- 
sorship in previous decades. If the book could no longer exist, there was pre- 
sumably nothing to debate.!? Instead, censorship maintained over the decades 
the aim of promoting conversion according to papal goals. Here, I will consider 
the dynamics of censorship and the expurgation of Hebrew and Jewish books 
as expressions of the theological, political and social polemics of the Counter 
Reformation tout court. To local inquisitors, censorship and surveillance of 
Jewish books was an avenue for achieving control over Jewish communities 
and authority with respect to other powers in the city such as the local ecclesi- 
astical or state officials. I will therefore argue that the system of control enacted 
against Hebrew and Jewish texts beginning in the mid sixteenth century 
became more and more accessible, predictable and stable than the system 
used for Christian texts. 

Since the 1550s, and in particular after 1596, both Jews and Christians had 
need of guidelines to permit the continued circulation of suspect books, sub- 
ject to prescribed expurgation. It is nevertheless striking that whereas a single 
Index expurgatorius for non-Hebrew books, containing corrections for a mere 
50 books, appeared in 1607,!! we know of the existence of at least five indices 
expurgatorii for Hebrew books. These were composed by the Jewish scholar 


9 See Francesconi, “This Passage Can Also Be Read Differently...". 

10 My perspective on this matter differs from recent scholarship that claims that expurga- 
tion campaigns altered the way in which Jews interpreted Hebrew texts or changed the 
Jewish- Christian intellectual milieu. See Raz-Krakotzkin, The Censor, the Editor, and the 
Text. 

11  dndicis librorum expurgandorum in studiosorum gratiam confecti. Tomus primus. In quo 
quinquaginta auctorum libri prae caeteris desiderati emendantur per Fr. Jo. Mariam 
Brasichellen. Sacri Palatii Apostolici Magistrum in unum corpus redactus et publicae com- 
moditati aeditus (Rome, 1607). On this work see John Tedeschi, Florentine Documents for 
a History of the "Index of Prohibited Books", in Tedeschi, The Prosecution of Heresy, 
pp. 273-319, and Fragnito, ‘The Central and Peripheral, p. 45. 
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Abraham Provenzali of Mantua in 1555; by seven authors (six of them con- 
verts) under the direction of Cardinal Robert Bellarmine in 1578;? by the 
convert Laurenzio Franguello in the 1580s; by the Franciscan monk Hippolyto 
da Ferrara in 1584 (based on Provenzali’s booklet);!* and by the convert 
Domenico Gerosolimitano, possibly working with the Franciscan Renato da 
Modena (another convert, originally from Spain) in Mantua in 1596, and enti- 
tled Sefer ha-Zikuk (Book of Expurgation).!5 They included thesauri composed 
of lists of fixed formulae, definitions that were to be cut, and indications of 
substitutions; they often indicated the erasure of hundreds of repetitive 
expressions such as avodah zarah (idolatry), goy, goyim; nokhri, or nokhrit 
(Gentile); and minim (heretics), or their substitution with akum, standing for 
‘worshippers of celestial bodies’ (oved kokhavim umazalot).6 Jews of the time 
would have been able to fill in the missing words because common ‘heretical’ 
passages from Talmudic literature were often known by heart.!” 

Censorship became easy for Jewish readers and authors such as Leon 
Modena and Netanel Trabotti to navigate, even if it was not always easy for 
them to escape. Their strategies in the tribunals of the Holy Office mainly 
included straightforward defence of the principal tenets of Judaism and avoid- 
ance of discussion that touched on textual references to the superiority of Jews 
over Christians. Italian Jews, as the letter between Modena and Trabotti quoted 
above shows, were perfectly conscious of the need to engage with the mechan- 
ism of censorship before publication. They exchanged information and 


12 Gustavo Sacerdote, ‘Deux index expurgatoires des livres hébreux, Revue des études juives 
30 (1895), pp. 257-83; Popper, The Censorship of Hebrew Books, p. 39; Sonne, 'Expurgation 
of Hebrew Books; pp. 980-81. 

13 The committee worked from 1578 to 1583. Sacerdote, ‘Deux index expurgatoires'; Piet van 
Boxel, ‘Cardinal Santoro and the Expurgation of Hebrew Literature, in The Roman 
Inquisition, the Index and the Jews: Contexts, Sources and Perspectives, ed. Stephan 
Wendehorst (Leiden, 2004), pp. 19-34. 

14 For contextualization of these two indices see Sacerdote, ‘Deux index expurgatoires’, 
PP. 273-4- 

15 Sefer ha-Zikuk, Biblioteca Universitaria di Bologna, Ms 3574G (see the following pages). 
On the Sefer ha-Zikuk and its four manuscripts see Popper, The Censorship of Hebrew 
Books, pp. 77-89; Nathan Porges, 'Der Hebráische Index Expurgatorius' in Festschrfit zum 
70. Geburtstage A. Berliner's, eds Aron Freimann and Meier Hildesheimer (Frankfurt, 
1903), pp. 273-95; Sonne, 'Expurgation of Hebrew Books; pp. 975-85; Raz-Krakotzkin, The 
Censor, the Editor, and the Text, pp. 120—74; Benjamin Richler, ed., Hebrew Manuscripts in 
the Vatican Library: Catalogue Compiled by the Staff of the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew 
Manuscripts, with palaeographical and codicological descriptions by Malachi Beit-Arié 
and Nurit Pasternak (Vatican City, 2008), pp. 202 (on Vat. Ebr. 273), 509 (on Barb. Or. 53). 

16 The translation is from Popper, The Censorship of Hebrew Books, pp. 82-3. 

17 See Francesconi, “This Passage Can Also Be Read Differently...” 
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advice, and consequently were able to 'clean up' their language both in oral 
testimony and written treatises. 

The predictability of censorship with regard to Jewish texts strongly contrasted 
with the unpredictability that Italian literati and readers such as the mathemati- 
cian Galileo Galilei had to deal with or might exploit..? In spring 1615 Galileo 
attempted a defence of the astronomical theories of Copernicus, by indicating 
their compatibility with the text of Scripture and with patristic commentary, in 
his works ‘Letter to Castelli, ‘Letter to the Grand Duchess Christina’ and 
‘Considerations of the Copernican Opinion: Galileo sought to engage personally 
with Cardinal Bellarmine, the head of the Holy Office, and tried unsuccessfully to 
bring about the endorsement of Copernican doctrine by the theologians.!? 
Galileo himself described his resulting impotence and intellectual despair: 


I cannot directly make contact and have an open discussion with those 
people I should negotiate with..., nor can they be open in the least toward 
me without risking the most serious censures. Consequently, I have to 
proceed with great care and effort by identifying third parties who, with- 
out even knowing about the matter at hand, would be willing to act as 
intermediaries with those important people so that, as if by accident or 
upon their request, I would find myself in a situation in which I can 
express and explain my concerns in detail. And when it is necessary to 
write my arguments down on paper, I need to have them secretly deliv- 
ered to those I want to get them.?° 


By virtue of their position, the theologians of the Holy Office did not engage 
directly in discussion with the authors whose work they evaluated; they simply 
approved or condemned their books by assessing their orthodoxy in Christian 
doctrine, not the quality of their argument in philosophy or rhetoric. The web 
in which Christian authors and readers such as Galileo Galilei were caught at 
the time was unstable and changeable, and it depended on patronage and the 
balance of politics among states; their activities were made much more unpre- 
dictable because of the unilateral and secretive process of censorship.?! In 1615, 


18 Iam grateful to Anthony Grafton for suggesting this comparison. 

19 See the superb analysis by Mario Biagioli, Galileo Courtier: The Practice of Science in the 
Age of Absolutism (Chicago, 1993); on Galileo and Bellarmine, see particularly Ernan 
McMullin, ed., The Church and Galileo (Notre Dame, 2005). 

20 As quoted by Biagioli, Galileo Courtier, pp. 228-9. 

21 See John Tedeschi, ‘Florentine Documents for a History of the “Index of Prohibited 
Books", in Tedeschi, The Prosecution of Heresy, pp. 273-319; Rotondó, ‘La Censura ecclesi- 
astica e la cultura’; Biagioli, Galileo Courtier. 
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Piero Guicciardini commented on Galileo's attempts to defend his positions in 
Rome, writing: 


This is not a country in which to dispute about the moon, nor, in this 
century to desire to uphold or introduce new doctrines...and even those 
who know something and are curious, when they are savvy, demonstrate 
the opposite [view] in order not to become the object of suspicion and to 
arouse ill-will towards themselves.?? 


Only two years earlier Paolo Sarpi had expressed similar despair referring to 
the 'darkness of these regions' caused by censorship and by the Index that he 
defined as ‘the best mystery to make religion deprive men of their reason’.23 
Sarpi was convinced, therefore, that 'in Italy there are devout and cultured 
people who possess the truth, but cannot write nor print. As soon as some- 
thing is written elsewhere, [in Italy] it is immediately prohibited'?4 

In the case of Hebrew books, where accusations of blasphemy against 
Christianity and even fears of the spread of Protestant schism from Germany 
had led to a call for a total ban rather than simply the expurgation of the 
Talmud, censorship was deprived of serious intellectual challenge.?5 In the 
1630s both the Congregation of the Index and the Congregation of the Holy 
Office had little to do with Hebrew and Jewish books, and as the case of Leon 
Modena makes clear, even the publication of Jewish books in the vernacular 
was considered to fall within the purview of local inquisitors. For the Roman 
Inquisition Jews had a hybrid status: they could not be considered heretics, but 
they were polluters who had to be confined to ghettos since they could not be 
expelled or, at least in theory, forcibly converted. There was similar ambiguity 
about the status of Jewish books. From the 1590s, the Roman Inquisition 
appeared determined to insist to other Italian inquisitors that Jews themselves 
should expurgate their own books.” The reason for this was clear: it was not 


22 As quoted by Rotondó in ‘Nuovi documenti, pp. 1467-8. 

23 . Rotondó, Nuovi documenti, p. 1475. 

24 . Rotondó, Nuovi documenti, p. 1474. 

25 On the Church attitude toward the Talmud see Kenneth R. Stow, ‘The Burning of the 
Talmud in 1553, in the Light of Sixteenth Century Catholic Attitudes toward the Talmud, 
Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 34 (1972), pp. 435-59. An expanded version was 
published in Essential Papers on Judaism and Christianity in Conflict: From the late 
Antiquity to the Reformation, ed. Jeremy Cohen (New York, 1991), pp. 401-30. 

26 For example, in 1599, in Modena, the Dominican Luigi da Bologna (a convert to 
Christianity) directed and signed the expurgation order while the rabbi Netanel Trabotti 
worked on correcting the books themselves in his study: ASMO, Inquisizione, 
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the duty of the Inquisition to approve such literature since this would suggest 
active sanction of the portions of these works not actually censored as blas- 
phemous. However, it would be the duty of the Inquisition to exercise retro- 
spective censorship by punishing Jews caught in possession of works that 
could be construed as attacking true religion.?? Thus, in Italian cities like 
Modena and Venice, the officially appointed correctors of Hebrew books were 
often Christian converts or Jews, as in the case of Netanel Trabotti. 


Netanel Trabotti before the Inquisition in Modena 


Netanel Trabotti (1568-1653) was the most important rabbinical authority in 
the city of Modena and an official censor of Hebrew books for the Modenese 
inquisitors since at least 1599.28 A celebrated expert in Jewish law in Italy, and 
the head of the rabbinical law court in Modena, Trabotti resolved the well- 
known controversy between Joseph Yedidiah Carmi and Aaron Berekhiah da 
Modena on the introduction of kabbalistic piyutim (liturgical poetry) in the 
ritual prayers of devotional confraternities in Modena in 1626,?9 and adjudi- 
cated a disputation regarding the use of polyphonic music in the synagogue at 
Senigallia in 1645.°° He was involved in various inquisitorial trials, as a witness, 
in his capacity as censor, and as a defendant, during the first decades of the 
seventeenth century. In December 1600 he had been accused by the Modenese 
Inquisition of escaping from Modena some months earlier in order to avoid his 
duties as a corrector of Hebrew books.?! 


Miscellanea, busta no. 295, fascicolo no. 1, Lettere dei Padri Inquisitori alla Sacra 
Congregazione dal 1598, 1599, 1600 usque ad annum 1624, 29 January 1599. 

27 Pullan, The Jews of Europe and the Inquisition of Venice, p. 85. 

28 On Netanel Trabotti see Isaiah Tishby, Studies in Kabbalah and its Branches (Jerusalem, 
1982), pp. 177-268 (in Hebrew); Yosef Gruen, ‘The Biography and Some Responsa of 
R. Netanel Trabotto from Modena, Asufot 2 (1988), pp. 91-156 (in Hebrew); Ariel Rathaus, 
‘Poesia, preghiera, Midrash: Il verdetto di R. Netanel Trabotto sul piyut contemporaneo; 
La Rassegna mensile di Israel 67 (2001), pp. 129-50; Israel Abrahams, ed., Hebrew Ethical 
Wills, foreword by Judah Goldin, expanded and with a new introduction by Lawrence 
Fine (Philadelphia, 2006), pp. 259-84; Francesconi, ‘Dangerous Readings; pp. 150-54. 

29 See note 28, above. 

30 Israël Adler, La pratique musicale savante dans quelques communautés juives en Europe 
aux XVII-XVIII siècles, 2 vols (Paris, 1966), 1, pp. 70-79. 

31 ASMO, Inquisizione, Causae Hebreorum, busta no. 244, fascicolo no. 4, 1 December 1600. 
From such documentary evidence, we can infer Trabotti's birth date as being 1568. 
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In 1631 Trabotti was summoned to give his own opinion as corrector of 
Hebrew books by the inquisitor Giovanni Vincenzo da Tabia, during a trial 
against Jews from the Modenese villages of Finale Emilia and Sermeto, which 
concerned the confiscation of Hebrew books that were presumed to contain 
blasphemous passages. The list of books at issue included controversial pas- 
sages from a manuscript of the commentary on the Pentateuch by Rashi 
(Solomon ben Isaac of Troyes, 1040—1105). Tabia also called on another expert, 
Ciro da Correggio, a convert, physician and censor of Hebrew books appointed 
by the Inquisition. The volumes examined by Trabotti and da Correggio in 1631 
had already been censored three times — by Trabotti himself under the direc- 
tion of the Dominican Luigi da Bologna, and by two other correctors, Camillo 
da Correggio (Ciro's father) and Renato da Modena. Both witnesses knew per- 
fectly well, therefore, which parts of the texts might be considered offensive to 
Christian sensibilities.?? 

Ciro da Correggio told the inquisitor that the manuscript was still in need of 
expurgation or re-expurgation ('the erased parts are legible because the ink 
has faded’) in three passages: Genesis 1:26, and Exodus 14:7 and 22:31.33 With 
regard to Genesis 1:26, da Correggio clarified that 'at the beginning of the book, 
marked with a capital A, this rabbi explains the words of the Holy Genesis, 
which in Latin are: "faciamus hominem ad imaginem et simili eiusdem praesit." 
The rabbi [Rashi] supposes that God argued with the angels and took advice 
from them, citing for this foolish opinion the visions of the Prophet Micaiah 
to King Ahab, in the Fourth Book of Kings i.e. [1 Kings 22]-?^ This passage 
was singled out for expurgation in two of the indices expurgatorii for Hebrew 
books in circulation among Modenese correctors at the time:?5 Camillo da 


32 See Francesconi, "This Passage Can Also Be Read Differently...". 

33 ASMO, Archivio per Materie, Inquisizione, Causae Hebreorum, busta no. 245, fascicolo no. 
55, 18 February 1631. 

34 ASMO, Archivio per Materie, Inquisizione, Causae Hebreorum, busta no. 245, fascicolo no. 
55, deposition of Ciro da Correggio, 23 May, 1631, fol. 12r: ‘Commento di Rabbi Salomone 
sopra le leggi et havendolo trascorso l'ho ritrovato in queste emendato et in parte ancora 
degno d'espurgazione et oltre di questo le parti emendate sono legibili per l'insufficienza 
dell'inchiostro sopra postovi.’ 'E il principio del libro ove e' signato la lettera A grande 
esponendo quel rabbino quelle parole della Sacra Genesi che nel latino risuonano ‘facia- 
mus hominem ad immaginem et simili eiusdem praesit’ attribuisce il Commentatore 
questo discorso come se Dio benedetto havesse ragionato con gl'Angeli et havesse da 
quelli pigliato consiglio, appurando in confirmazione di questa sciocca oppinione la 
visione narrata da Michea Profeta al Re Akhab registrata nel 4 libro de Regi’ 

35 For contextualization of these two indices see Sacerdote, ‘Deux index expurgatoires’, 


pp. 273-4- 
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Correggio's own booklet Errores in libris quibusdam Hebreorum (1614) and 
Gerosolimitano’s Sefer ha-Zikuk.936 

How the first person plural in ‘faciamus hominem’ (let us make man) should 
be understood had been a controversial question for both Jews and Christians 
over the centuries. The Midrash Genesis Rabbah accounts for this strange plu- 
ral in several different ways (one of which Rashi was deploying), while the 
Church Fathers commonly take it to refer to the Trinity. The decision to erase 
this passage from Rashi is not surprising: it certainly derived from a defence of 
the Trinity and to the defensiveness that Christians felt since they assumed 
that Jews equated heretics and idolaters with Christians.” Trabotti chose a 
prudent but assertive explanation: ‘regarding the passage under scrutiny it was 
certainly expurgated, but it can also be interpreted differently: God wanted to 
create man in our image and regarding the shape of the image He took advice 
from the angels.?? The inquisitor did not investigate further and da Correggio 
did not respond.?9 

The second 'incriminating' passage from Rashi was described by Ciro da 
Correggio in the following terms: 'Second, according to the order of the book, 
in the part marked with a capital B, the rabbi commenting on Exodus 14 "unxit 
ergo carrum et omnem populum" cites an old saying that the best among the 
nations should be killed, where the word "people" is used by the Jews to refer 
to all peoples, without excluding Christians; for this is usually the way they are 
called. This part has been expurgated but it may be readable.^? This passage is 
from the Midrash on Exodus, Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael, which Rashi cites as 


36 ASMO, Ebrei, busta no. 15, fasciolo Libri ebraici, fols 21-62, Errores in libris quibusdam 
Hebreorum [fols 24-62]. The Sefer ha-Zikuk, Biblioteca Universitaria di Bologna, Ms 
3574G, fol. 43v. 

37  HermanHailperin, Rashi and the Christian Scholars (Pittsburgh, 1963), esp. pp. 148-9. 

38 ASMO, Archivio per Materie, Inquisizione, Causae Hebreorum, busta no. 245, fascicolo no. 
55, deposition of Netanel Trabotti, transcribed by the notary, 27 May 1631, fol. 13v: ‘...et 
quanto al loco che mi dimanda il quale é cassato certo, ma si puó leggere anche che 
quando Dio volse creare l'homo, che disse facciamo l'homo à nostra similitudine dice che 
Dio si consigliò con gli angioli’ 

39  Ihave analyzed the implicit confrontation between da Correggio and Trabotti on this 
passage in Francesconi, “This Passage Can Also Be Read Differently...”, p. 150. 

40 ASMO, Archivio per Materie, Inquisizione, Causae Hebreorum, busta no. 245, fascicolo no. 
55, deposition of Netanel Trabotti, 27 May 1631, fol. 13v: 'Secondo nel progresso del libro, 
nel luogo signato con lettera B grande caponendo il rabbino quel luogo dell'Esodo al capi- 
tolo 14 "Iunxit ergo carrum et omnem populum" apporta un certo antico detto che risu- 
ona che si deve occidere il migliore, che sia tra le genti la qual parola di genti é appropriata 
de gli Hebrei a tutte le genti non eccettuando i cristiani anzi comunemente cosi vengono 
chiamati, il luogo era espurgato, ma si può leggere: 
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follows: 'Deriving it from here Rabbi Simeon said, "The best among the 
Egyptians — kill him; the best of the serpents crush its brains"'*! Trabotti's reply 
to the inquisitor again reflected a cautious assertiveness: 'Rabbi Salomon says 
that the best among the nations has to be killed because they were evil, but by 
that he means to refer to the Egyptians because they were the subject of his 
remark.^? 

The last passage from Rashi's commentary examined by da Correggio 
(Exodus 22:31) emerges as clearly complex: 'The third passage marked with a 
capital C is expurgated as well, but it is possible to read where the rabbi [Rashi], 
explaining a certain verse in Exodus 22, “carnem quae a bestiis fuerit praegus- 
tata," compares each foreigner to a dog, and says that he [the foreigner] is 
worse than the dog, referring to any nation that is not Jewish; these are my 
considerations regarding the first book.4? Trabotti's response here appears elu- 
sive: ‘In that place Rabbi Salomon means that God says that carrion should not 
be eaten by the Jews, but it can be sold or given to the dog or to the foreigner: 
After a moment of hesitation, Trabotti added: 'God said that carrion should not 
be eaten by Jews but given to dogs or sold, or given to the foreigner [and] on 
this point, Rabbi Salomon states the dog is nobler than the foreigner because 
God mentions the dog before the foreigner.^* 


41  Mekhilta De-Rabbi Ishmael, ed. Jacob Z. Lauterbach, 3 vols (Philadelphia, 2004 [1933-35]), 
1, pp. 133-4; cf. Rashi ad Ex. 14, 7, translated in Chumash with Targum Onkelos, Haphtaroth 
and Rashi's Commentary, ed. A.M. Silbermann and M. Rosenbaum, 5 vols (Jerusalem, 
1984), 2, pp. 69-70. 

42 ASMO, Archivio per Materie, Inquisizione, Causae Hebreorum, busta no. 245, fascicolo no. 
55, deposition of Netanel Trabotti, 27 May 1631, fol. 13v. In Italian: 'Rabi Salomone dice che 
il migliore delle genti bisognerebbe ammazzarlo perché erano cattivi, ma intende di 
quelle genti de gli Egitti perché parlava appunto di quelli’ 

43 ASMO, Archivio per Materie, Inquisizione, Causae Hebreorum, busta no. 245, fascicolo no. 
55, deposition of Ciro da Correggio, 23 May 1631, fols 12r and 12v: "Terzo il luogo signato con 
C grande é parimenti espurgato ma si puó leggere ove il Rabino esponendo quel certo 
verso dell'Esodo capitolo 22 “carnem quae a bestiis fuerit praegustata" è detto di ogni 
straniero venir paragonato al cane, et essere ancora piü del Cane ignobile, et sotto nome 
di straniero intende il Rabino qualsivoglia nazione non hebrea et questo é quanto mi 
occorre circa le considerazioni fatte al primo libro’ 

44 ASMO, Archivio per Materie, Inquisizione, Causae Hebreorum, busta no. 245, fascicolo no. 
55, deposition of Netanel Trabotti, 27 May 1631, fol. 141: ‘In questo loco Rabi Salomone vol 
dire che il Cadavero che sia morto da sua parte non deve essere mangiato da gli hebrei, ma 
dato o venduto al cane o al straniero. ‘Disse Dio che il Cadavero non dovesse essere man- 
giato da gli hebrei ma si desse ai Cani overo si vendesse, ó desse al Straniero sopra di che 
Rabi Salomone dice in questo loco che è più nobile il cane di quel che sia il Straniero 
stando che Iddio prima del Straniero nomini il Cane: 
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This passage includes two types of question: moral and legal. From a moral 
perspective, it signifies that the Jew is superior to the Gentile, while from a 
legal point of view it implies that Jews were allowed to sell and receive pay- 
ment for carrion that they were not allowed to eat. The image of the dog is 
therefore quite significant and immediately caught the attention of censors of 
Hebrew books in the mid-sixteenth century. For centuries the dog has been 
considered a source of impurity within both Judaism and Christianity, and the 
two systems have often likened prostitutes, infidels and other marginal figures 
to dogs in order to stress their ritual impurity.45 

At first glance Trabotti's second statement — ‘Rabbi Salomon states the dog 
is nobler than the foreigner’ — could seem rather offensive to Christian sensi- 
bilities. By confirming da Correggio’s opinion, however, he avoided potentially 
dangerous discussions that would involve accusations that Jews considered 
themselves superior to Christians. In the context of his role as both rabbinical 
authority and mediator between the Jews and the inquisitor, Trabotti preferred 
not to pursue an argument based on a more sophisticated interpretation of the 
Mekhilta. One might speculate that he could have argued that the main ques- 
tion of the Midrash was a legal one and that here ‘the dog’ was principally a 
legal category; the question essentially consisted of allowing Jews to sell non- 
kosher meat from a purely economic point of view.*6 This would have been a 
risky line of argument because it would have affirmed the legitimacy of the 
passages in question and upheld the right of Jews to read them without era- 
sure. When Trabotti was summoned as a witness, however, he adhered to the 
low-profile position that the Holy Office required of Jews in such contexts. His 
responses, aimed at affirming his role as an impartial corrector and obtaining 
the restitution of confiscated books, are clear expressions of the process of 
social negotiation enacted by Jews in early modern Modena. This process itself 
involved a difficult balancing act, setting the Jews’ commercial privileges 
against their precarious political position, subject to the continuous pressure 
of Church and Inquisition, and benefitting from the inconsistent and ambigu- 
ous defence of the ruling Este family, who were continually unable to achieve 
full control over the city.*” 


45 On concepts of purity and impurity in the Christian and the Jewish worlds see Kenneth 
Stow, Jewish Dogs: An Image and Its Interpreters: Continuity in the Catholic—Jewish 
Encounter (Stanford, 2006) and Christine Hayes, Gentile Impurities and Jewish Identities: 
Intermarriage and Conversion from the Bible to the Talmud (Oxford and New York, 2002). 

46  Iwishtothank Cedric Cohen Skalli for discussing this passage with me some years ago. 

47 See Francesconi, Dangerous Readings’. 
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Only five years later, in November 1636, Netanel Trabotti was arrested and 
gaoled, together with the celebrated kabbalist Aaron Berekhiah da Modena 
and affluent members of the Modenese Jewish community, by the inquisitor 
Giacomo Tinti da Lodi for owning uncorrected or forbidden books. Trabotti 
was accused of owning a Bible in Latin and Hebrew, Ludovico Domenichi's 
Italian translation of the De Vanitate scientiarum by Heinrich Cornelius 
Agrippa, copies of Midrash Rabbah, Alfasi's Code, Mishnah, Maimonides' Code 
(the Mishneh Torah), and Caro's Shulhan Arukh. According to the inquisitor, 
the copy of Shulhan Arukh was in an uncorrected state, in which words such as 
edomim which had once been blotted out by the correctors had then been rein- 
serted (or made legible) by Trabotti himself or another anonymous reader.^? 
On this occasion only the strong reaction of the Jewish community's lay lead- 
ers, Salomone Usiglio, Pellegrino Sanguinetti and Michele Modena, in January 
1637 saved Trabotti. They petitioned for the return of confiscated books and 
the release of the imprisoned Jews by agreeing to submit their books for new 
correction. These requests were accepted.^? Given his authority and name in 
Modena, Trabotti was singled out by the local inquisitors in 1636; his role as 
'expert reader' which had been considered valuable to the Holy Office only five 
years before now became a strong weapon against the Jewish community. 


Leon Modena before the Inquisition 


On 28 April 1637, Leon Modena (1571-1648) applied to the Venetian Inquisition 
and voluntarily submitted his manuscript — Historia de’ gli riti hebraici (the 
exposition of the rites and customs of the Jews that he had written some 
20 years earlier) — to the inquisitor Paulo Mauroceno for scrutiny: ‘submitting 
myself and my work to the censorship of this most holy tribunal, so that should 
it contain anything whatsoever either directly or indirectly contravening rever- 
ence for, or the interests of, the Christian religion, the Holy Office may think of 
a suitable remedy.5? Some months later, Modena published his manuscript. 


48 ASMO, Inquisizione, Causae Hebreorum, busta no. 247, fascicolo no. 25; ibid., Miscellanea, 
busta no. 295, fascicolo no. 2, Lettere de' Padri Inquistori alla Sacra Congregazione del 1631 
usque ad 1643, letters of 6 and 10 December 1636. 

49 ASMO, Inquisizione, Causae Hebreorum, busta no. 247, fascicolo no. 25, documents 
unpaginated. 

50 X Forthemansucript (entitled Relatione de tutti riti, costumi, e vita degl'Hebrei) see Archivio 
di Stato di Venezia (hereafter Asv), Santo Uffizio, Processi, busta 94 Aprile-Maggio 1637, 
28 April 1637. The translation is from Pullan, The Jews of Europe and the Inquisition of 
Venice, p. 85. Cecil Roth, ‘Léon de Modène, ses Riti Ebraici et le Saint-Office à Venise, 
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In what follows, I will discuss the vicissitudes faced by Leon Modena as an 
author confronting the Venetian Inquisition over his Historia de' gli riti and his 
relatively unknown Diffesa da quello che scrive Fra' Sisto Senese nella sua 
Bibliotheca, de precetti da Talmudisti a Hebrei contra Christiani, which had been 
composed in 1627 but which was never published. Like Trabotti, Modena found 
himself in a precarious political situation. According to his autobiography and 
an anonymous chronicle, in 1636 and 1637 the threat of expulsion hung over 
the entire Venetian Jewish community as a result of a crime committed by two 
Jews who had received stolen goods and hidden them in the ghetto. Modena's 
name was involved in the proceedings. Pressure from both Church and city 
authorities against the Jews' presence in Venice generated widespread con- 
cern. In 1638 Simone Luzzatto published his apologetic Discorso, celebrating 
the role that the Jews played in commerce, and extolling their civic loyalty and 
moral probity, in order to counter the threat of expulsion.5! 

Modena applied to the Venetian Inquisition after having been informed 
that his Historia de’ gli riti was about to be published in Paris.5? In an illuminat- 
ing article, Mark Cohen analyses the Historia de' gli riti as a strong response to 
Johann Buxtorf the Elder's Synagoga Judaica (first published in German in 1603 
and frequently reprinted in Latin thereafter). According to Cohen, Modena 
presented Judaism as a rational and enlightened religious system and the Jews 
as civilized residents who deserved at least to be tolerated within Christian 
society.5? As Modena told Trabotti in 1638: ‘It was appropriate to tell the nations 
the foundation of the constitution and commandments and the way of life of 
the Jews so they will no longer mock us — which, thank God, it has been possi- 
ble for me to do until now. 5^ 


Revue des études juives 87 (1929), pp. 83-8. On Modena, see Howard Adelman, 'Success 
and Failure in the Seventeenth-Century Ghetto of Venice: The Life and Thought of Leon 
Modena' (PhD diss., Brandeis University, 1985) and David Malkiel, ed., The Lion Shall Roar: 
Leon Modena and His World (Jerusalem, 2003) and Yaacob Dweck, The Scandal of 
Kabbalah: Leon Modena, Jewish Mysticism, Early ModernVenice (Princeton, 2011). 

51 See Ravid, Economics and Toleration; Howard Adelman and Benjamin Ravid, ‘Historical 
Notes, in The Autobiography of A Seventeenth-Century Rabbi: Leon Modena's Life of Judah, 
trans. and ed. Mark R. Cohen (Princeton 1988), pp. 181—278, esp. 253-5. 

52 Modena, Historia de gli riti Hebraici [ed. Jacques Gaffarel] (Paris, 1637). I have standard- 
ized the title, following the Venetian edition of 1638. 

53 . MarkR. Cohen, Leone da Modena’s Riti: A Seventeenth-Century Plea for Social Toleration 
of Jews’, Jewish Social Studies 34 (1972), pp. 287-321. 

54 See footnotes 1 and 2 above. In 1639-40 Modena wrote to Vincenzo Noghera, a Christian 
friend, making his intention clear: ‘The judgment made by you on my work about our 
Rites is most correct insofar as I had indeed the intention of refuting entirely that work of 
Buxtorf and of giving a true account of the fundamentals [i.e., of Judaism], leaving out 
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The Diffesa is a short treatise, whose manuscript comprises 12 quarto pages. 
It focuses on countering accusations that the friar Sixtus Senensis, possibly a 
convert from Judaism, had made in his Bibliotheca sancta (Venice, 1566) against 
Judaism and Talmudic law. These had included accusing rabbis of blasphem- 
ing ‘against Christ our God’, and even against the Mosaic law and the law of 
nature.56 By contrast to his response to the Protestant Buxtorf, who is not men- 
tioned by name in Historia de’ gli riti, Modena in the incipit of the Diffesa 
explicitly declared his intention to attack Sixtus and to defend the Talmud: 


Over the many decades of discussions that I have had with many excel- 
lent and respectable Christian theologians regarding the controversies 
about our faith and in the tribunals of the Palazzo San Marco of the 
Serenissima in cases against the Jews conducted by advocates of this city, 
I have come to realize that due to confusion over rabbinical laws and the 
Talmud dishonour and hatred against Jews is increasing — as if they were 
not already hated and vilified among nations — because of the dissemina- 
tion of false and contrived slanders by a certain Dominican, Friar Sisto 
Senense, written in his book called ‘Bibliotheca Sancta’, printed in Venice 
in 1566.57 


those items that have been considered by our own people (by the intelligent men among 
them) as superstitious. Cecil Roth, ‘Leone da Modena and the Christian Hebraists of his 
Age' in Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams, ed. George Alexander Kohut (New 
York, 1927), pp. 384—401, here p. 395; translation from A Treasury of Jewish Letters, ed. Franz 
Kobler, 2 vols (Philadelphia, 1953), 2, p. 420. 

55 The manuscript is preserved in the Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Consultori in Jure, Libro 
X, carte 1-12. It is dated 1627, but was never printed. It was published in Clemente Ancona, 
‘Attacchi contro il Talmud di Fra’ Sisto da Siena e la risposta, finora inedita di Leone da 
Modena, rabbino in Venezia’, Bollettino dell'Istituto di Storia della società e dello Stato vene- 
ziano V-VI (1963—64), pp. 297-323. 

56 ‘Index Errorum aliquot quos ex innumeris stultijs, blasphemijs, & impietatibus thalmu- 
dici operis collegimus; ut ex his paucis aliquot tibi specimen exhiberemus horum exe- 
crabilium voluminorum in quibus infinite pené blasphemiae continentur non solum 
adversis Christum Deum nostrum, sed etiam adversus Mosaicam legem, adversus naturae 
legem, & contra ipsam divinae consuetudinis maiestatem, in Sixtus Senensis, Bibliotheca 
sancta (Venice, 1599), pp. 128-30. On Sixtus Senensis see Fausto Parente, ‘Alcune osser- 
vazioni preliminari per una biografia di Sisto Senese: Fu realmente Sisto un ebreo conver- 
tito?, Italia Judaica: ‘Gli ebrei in Italia tra Rinascimento ed età barocca’: Atti del 11 Convegno 
internazionale, Genova, 1015 giugno 1984 (Rome, 1986), pp. 211-31. In this article Parente 
questions the accepted view that Sixtus was a Jewish convert. 

57  Diffesa, fol. 1v: Sono molte decine d'anni che, ne’ ragionamenti havuti con molti eccel- 
lentissimi e reverendissimi Theologhi Christiani intorno le controversie della nostra fede, 
e ne' tribunali di questo Serenissimo Palazzo di San Marco da Advocati di questa Città in 
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Modena rejected the main arguments of Sixtus against the Talmud: Jews hate, 
offend and curse Christians in their daily prayers and by referring to them in 
derogatory terms (worshippers of celestial bodies, idolaters, heretics and so 
on).58 In addition, Sixtus suggested that Jews were bound by their Talmudic 
laws to destroy Christians and burn the Gospels. The Diffesa seems to suggest 
that Modena was not asking for the rehabilitation of the Talmud - at that time 
an inquisitorial ban was not reversible — but rather was addressing a twofold 
objective: first, to challenge the idea that Jews considered Christians to be 
idolatrous and heretical, and second, to controvert contemporary polemics 
against biblical and Talmudic Judaism. Such attacks, mounted for example by 
Tommaso Campanella, who accused Babylonian rabbis of filling the Talmud 
with demonic delusions, drew on a history of criticism of Jews as well as intro- 
ducing new polemical materials.” In the Historia de’ gli riti the author concen- 
trated on showing that contemporary Judaism was characterized by acceptance 
rather than hatred of Christians, and that Jewish law was an authentic expres- 
sion of divine will rather than a form of superstition. The two texts shared the 
general goal of showing Jews to be tolerant and respectful of both Christianity 
and Christians, but while the Diffesa centred on Talmudic literature and conse- 
quently was full of Talmudic quotations, the Historia de’ gli riti was almost 
exclusively based on biblical quotations. Whenever he referred to the Talmud 
in the latter, Modena almost invariably employed circumlocutions like ‘the 
rabbis say’. To conform with ecclesiastical decree banning reference to the 
Talmud, in the Venetian version of the 1637 edition of the Historia de’ gli riti, 
Modena substituted the word ‘Ghemara’ for the word ‘Talmud’, for example in 
the title of the paragraph ‘On their studies, academies, and on the origins and 
contents of the Ghemara’.6° 


cause contro Hebrei, ho inteso allegarsi à confusione delle leggi de Rabini e del Talmud et 
ad onta ed odio de gli Hebrei, quasi che non fossero troppo in odio e disprezzo delle genti, 
le false e machinate calmnie di un certo fra Sisto Senese dell'ordine de Predicatori, scritte 
in un suo libro chiamato “Bibliotheca Sancta" stampato l'anno 1566 in Venetia’ 

58 For the history of such accusations, see Richard Kalmin, 'Christians and Heretics in 
Rabbinic Literature of Late Antiquity’, Harvard Theological Review 87 (1994), pp. 155-69; 
William Horbury, Jews and Christians in Contact and Controversy (Edinburgh, 1998); Ruth 
Langer, Cursing the Christians? A History of the Birkat HaMinim (Oxford, 2012). 

59 Tommaso Campanella, Quod Reminiscentur (Rome, 1615); Per la conversione degli ebrei 
(Quod Reminiscentur, Libro 111), ed. Romano Amerio (Florence, 1955), p. 97. 

60 Modena, Historia de gli’ riti, ii, 2, 2: ‘Alcuni pochi studiano Cabalá, cioè speculazion rive- 
lata, e Teologia secreta della Scrittura, altri Filosofia, ed altri scienza naturale, e morale; 
[...] Ma il più usato, e commune studio trà di loro è quello della Ghemara, che propria- 
mente era chiamato Talmud, dove gl'é lecito tenerlo, o dove non l'hanno, delle cose de 
Savj, o parafrasi, o compendio di quello’ The 1638 edition reads as follows: ‘Alcuni pochi 
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The general outline of Historia de’ gli riti’s history has been reconstructed by 
combining Modena’s autobiography, documents preserved in the Archive of 
the Holy Office in Venice, and Modena’s correspondence.® In the preface of 
Historia de’ gli riti Modena justified his work by pointing out the desire of non- 
Jews to know about other civilizations, but in a subtle periphrasis he made it 
explicit that, in his view and that of other Jews, pagans did fall into the category 
of idolaters whereas Christians did not: ‘If the curiosity of the wise men some- 
times raised a desire in them of having knowledge of laws and customs, even 
of the very Gentiles themselves who were worshippers of False Gods, to draw 
thence that benefit that a wise man knows how to gather from a fool.’6? 

In September 1634 Modena wrote to an English correspondent that he had 
begun to consider publishing the manuscript of the Historia de’ gli riti and had 
chosen to do so in Paris ‘in order to avoid censorship here'9? In the spring of 
1635 he entrusted a manuscript of the Riti to Jacques Gaffarel, the French 
Christian Hebraist, upon the latter's promise to publish it in France. Modena 
reported the events in his autobiography as follows: ‘I had written it more than 
20 years earlier at the request of an English nobleman, who intended to give it 
to the king of England. In it I relate all the laws, the doctrines, and customs of 
Jews at the present time in their dispersion. As I wrote I was not careful about 
not writing things contrary to the Inquisition because it was only in manu- 
script and was meant to be read by people who were not of the Pope's sect'64 


studiano Cabalá, cioé speculazion rivelata, e Teologia secreta della Scrittura, altri Filosofia, 
ed altri licenza naturale, e morale; [...] Ma il più usato, e commune studio tra di loro è 
quello della Ghemarà, che propriamente era chiamato Talmud, dove gli é lecito tenerlo, o 
dove non l'hanno, delle cose de Savij, o parafrasi, o compendio di quello: 

61 Adolfo Ottolenghi, ‘Origine e vicende dell'Historia de riti hebraici di Leon da Modena, La 
rassegna mensile di Israel 7 (1932), pp. 287-92; Umberto Cassuto, ‘Leon Modena e l'opera 
sua, La rassegna mensile di Israel 8 (1933), pp. 132-42; Nino Samaja, ‘Le vicende di un libro: 
“Storia de’ riti ebraici” di Leone da Modena; La rassegna mensile di Israel 21 (1955), 
pp. 73-84; idem ‘Le incerte vicende di un manoscritto di Leon di Modena’, La rassegna 
mensile di Israel 7 (1955), pp. 298-9; Cecil Roth, ‘Leone da Modena and England’, 
Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England 11 (1924—27), pp. 206-27; Cohen, 
‘Leone da Modena’s Riti’, pp. 290-92. 

62 Modena, Historia de gli riti, 1637, Proemio: ‘Se la curiositá de gl'homini sapienti, gli ha resi 
talvolta desiderosi di intender sin le leggi, e costumi de gl'antichi Gentili, adoratori de falsi 
Dei, per trarne quel profitto che sá cavar un savio dall'opere d'uno stolto'; 1638, Proemio: 
‘Se la curiosità degl'uomini sapienti gli ha resi talvolta desiderosi d'intender sin le Leggi, e 
costumi degl'antichi Gentili adoratori de' falsi Dei per trarne quell profitto, che sà cavar 
un savio dall'opere d'uno stolto/ 

63 See The Autobiography, trans. and ed. Cohen, p. 146. 

64 The Autobiography, p. 146. 
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The original intended readers were neither Catholics nor Jews, but English 
Protestants. 
Modena continued: 


Two years later, after I had given up hope that a Frenchman might print 
it, on the second day of Passover 5397 [10 April 1637], someone brought 
me a letter from him in which he told me that he had printed the book in 
Paris. ... My heart immediately began pounding, and I went to look at a 
copy of it that I still had from the time I had written it. I saw four or five 
things of importance of which it is forbidden to speak, much less to write, 
and needless to say to print, against the will of the Inquisition. 
Heartbroken, I shouted and tore at my beard until I almost lost my breath. 
I said to myself, "When this book is seen in Rome, it will become a stum- 
bling block for all Jews and for me, in particular. They will say, ‘How inso- 
lent are they to print in the vernacular, informing the Christians not only 
of their laws, but also of some matters contrary to our religion and 
beliefs'$5 


Modena's anguish was so intense that he took the drastic step of producing a 
version of the manuscript for the scrutiny of the Venetian Inquisitor. On 
14 May 1637, the Dominican friar Marco Ferro recommended the destruction of 
the work because of two offending passages dealing with the thirteen articles 
of Maimonides and with the doctrine of transmigration of souls.® But, only a 
few months later, Modena had no difficulty in obtaining a license to print a 
revised edition in Venice; he had cleansed the text, omitting the two offending 
passages and making a number of changes as well as doing some editing and 
proofreading. 

Modena changed the text in the 1638 edition in order to create a more ration- 
al and irenic version of Judaism. For example, he both excised the passages 
requested by the inquisitor and added other passages, such as a sentence on 
giving charity to all (including non-Jews) and a paragraph on the prohibition 
against extorting money from Christians. He incorporated the main arguments 
of the Diffesa into the two editions of the Historia de’ gli riti. That manuscript 
must have been rejected by the Consultore (in whose archive it now lies) and 
Modena’s choice not to submit it to the inquisitor was meaningful in itself. At 
the time to print the Diffesa with its prominent defence of the Talmud and an 
explicit attack on the work of a Dominican would have been inconceivable. 


65 The Autobiography, pp. 146-7. 
66 Archivio di Stato di Venezia, Santo Uffizio, Processi, busta 157, 8 May 1637, under letter L. 
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Moreover, in the Diffesa Modena clearly confronted the inquisitors and 
showed a solid familiarity with contemporary censorship of Hebrew texts. The 
idea that Jews claimed superiority over Christianity had been an obsession of 
censors of Hebrew books since the thirteenth century, but booklets for the 
expurgation of Hebrew texts such as the Sefer ha-Zikuk showed that this con- 
cern had reached new heights, with particular emphasis on the use of suppos- 
edly derogatory terms by Jewish authors. 

Modena came back to these issues and offered his own answers. For exam- 
ple, dealing with Sixtus’s accusation that the Jewish God authorizes Jews 
to defraud Christians, he answered that the rabbis used the word nokhrim, 
meaning alieni (foreigners) while ‘the Gentiles, universally, are called Goyim, 
nations. When Christians are mentioned they are named notsrim and this is a 
foolproof rule. Christians are always called notsrim or sometimes Edom/ 
Edomim, by which rabbis mean the Roman Empire’.®’ These are the only terms, 
according to Modena, used by Jews for Christians in the Talmud and in other 
Hebrew literature. Furthermore, Modena’s concentration on the terms and 
concepts, which (according to the Sefer ha-Zikuk) have to be expurgated in 
Hebrew works, demonstrated his familiarity with the rules and dynamics of 
censorship. 

In his Diffesa Modena focused on the Shemoneh Esreh prayer and its invoca- 
tion of a blessing for the extirpation of the heretics, which had been discussed 
by Sixtus: ‘The blessing against the heretics was ordained at the time of Rabbi 
Gamaliel in Jamniah; the text does not say anything [about Christians]. Rabbi 
Salomon, interpreter of that passage, explains: that [the blessing] of the heretics 
etc. was ordained because of the followers of Jesus’. In fact, Rashi's comment on 
the passage in Tractate Berakhot of the Babylonian Talmud (28b) - ‘they 
ordained it [the benediction] at Jamniah’ — explains that the benediction was 
ordained ‘when the disciples of Jesus multiplied-59 Both Buxtorf and Sixtus 
cited Berakhot 28b in support of the contention that the benediction could be 
directed against contemporary Christians. 

Modena by contrast argued that 


R. Salomon [Rashi] does not mean that that prayer was aimed at cursing 
Jesus's followers, but since at the time many were heretics, Sadducees, 


67 Difesa, fols 5v—6r. 

68 Difesa, fol. 4r. Rashi's interpretation was printed in the following editions: Soncino, 1484, 
Bomberg, 1522 and the Mishna with Alfasi (Sabbioneta, 1555). See Giovanni Bernardo de 
Rossi, Annales hebraeo-typographici sec. xv (Parma, 1795), p. 33, no. 8; also the discussion 
in Horbury, Jews and Christians, pp. 80-81. 
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Essenes, Samaritans, Gablanites and others, and in addition to them 
there arose the followers of Jesus, whom Jews regarded as a new heresy; 
therefore they [the rabbis] ordained that Jews should pray for the extir- 
pation of heresies, and that everyone should accept the Mosaic law 
because at the time the followers of Jesus were considered a new sect 
[within Judaism], not yet having distanced themselves from the ceremo- 
nial commandments.9? 


Thus Modena implied that this benediction was addressed to the Jews and 
aimed at the extirpation of heresy and sects among Jews themselves; Jesus's 
sect was included because at the time Christianity was merely a sect within 
Judaism and not yet an independent religion. 

This subtle piece of reasoning was excluded from the two editions of the 
Historia de' gli riti, which again suggests Modena's familiarity with the language 
of censorship. With regard to Hebrew and Jewish texts, the censors were abso- 
lutely predictable. The meaning of 'foreigner' within Judaism and its non- 
applicability to Christians recurred with greater sophistication in another 
passage of the Diffesa and of the Historia de’ gli riti, where Modena addressed 
the question of usury. His explanation of the biblical text (‘Unto a foreigner 
thou mayest lend upon interest; but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
interest; Deuteronomy 23:21) in Historia de’ gli riti repeated an earlier interpre- 
tation:the word 'foreigner' referred exclusively to the 'Seven Nations' of ancient 
Canaan. Thus, Christians were to be included in the prohibition against usuri- 
ous lending to one's brothers"? To explain why Jews took interest from 


69  Diffesa, fol. 4r-v: ‘quello che dice R. Salomon non intende che per bestemmiar li seguaci 
di Iesü fosse ordinata, ma perché molti erano in quel tempo gl'Eretici, Saducci, Esseni, 
Samaritani, Gablamiti et altri, e sorgendo anco questi seguaci di Iesà quali essi tenevano 
per nova Heresia, ordinarono che si pregasse per l'estirpartion dell'heresie e che tutti a 
mondo dovessero intender la mosaica legge, poiché ancora in quel tempo li seguaci di 
Iesù erano stimati nova setta d’Hebrei, non essendosi ancor dilungati de precetti 
cerimoniali’ 

70 Modena, Historia de gli Riti, ii, 5, 4 (1637): ‘Si come per la medema cagione, s'hanno fatto 
apertamente il pigliar usura, con ciò sia che vien detto nel Deut. cap. 23.19. All'alieno torrai 
usura e al tuo fratello non torrai &c. per alieno non si possi intender se non quei sette 
popoli, Hittei, Hemorei &c. che Iddio domandava che se le togliesse anco la vita, per che 
non hanno in che intramettersi per vivere non essendo da molti trattati, come fratelli per 
natura. The 1638 edition includes, in addition to paragraph four, another paragraph that 
explains the concept: 'Siccome per la medesima cagione s'hanno fatto lecito il pigliar 
usura et conciolia, che vien detto nel Deuter. c. 23 "Extraneo faenerabis, et fratri tuo non 
faenerabis" et per strano, ed alieno non possi intender se non quei sette popoli Hettei, 
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Christian debtors, Modena resorted to historical explanation: 'Because they 
[the Jews] are not suffered to use the same means of getting a living as others 
that are brethren by nature, they pretend they may do it lawfully.” In the 
Diffesa Modena had offered the same explanation with reference to an episode 
that occurred in Ferrara in 1605. He had been consulted onJewish money lend- 
ing by the papal legate, Cardinal Orzario Spinola; his definition of the histori- 
cal meaning of ‘foreigner’ within Judaism was crucial in mounting a successful 
attack on Jewish money lending and on economic discrimination concerning 
Jews: ‘I said: I don't agree [that it is permitted to take interest from a Christian] 
because the Text says, in the said chapter of the book Deuteronomy, “Unto a 
foreigner thou mayest lend upon interest; but unto thy brother thou shalt not 
lend upon interest" ... And by "foreigner" only the seven nations are meant and 
the others are considered brethren and many times Talmudists confuse 
Idumeans with Christians, and earlier in the same chapter: “non abominaberis 
Idumeo qui fratrer tuus est,” etc. In sum, the Christian is a brother and it is not 
allowed take interest from him."7? 

Modena reused a version of the argument in other passages of the Historia 
de' gli riti, for instance in the chapter 'On Their Drinking. There he reported 
that Italian Jews did not heed the prohibition against using wine touched by 
Christians since they did not consider Christians to be idolaters: 'The Italians 
do not respect this law [the prohibition on non-kosher wine], on the grounds 
that it such a rule was passed by the rabbis when they were living among idola- 
ters, in order to prevent dealings with those idolaters; but this is not the case 


Emorei, Jebussei &c. che Iddio commandava, che se gli levasse anco la vita, ma perché 
non hanno in che intramettenersi per vivere, come gl'altri fratelli per natura, pretendono 
di poterlo far lecitamente. V.E di quei sette popoli solamente s'intende in tutti i luoghi, 
dove da rabini vien permesso d'esserle fatta qualche estorsione, vedendo che cosi era 
dichiarato, tante volte nella sacra Scrittura, e non certo per quelle genti, ove sono oggidi 
accolti, e lasciati habitare, e trattati con caritá da' Prencipi, e da' popoli, e principalmente 
trá Cristiani, poiché sarebbe cosa contro non solo la Legge scritta, ma anco la Naturale: 
Historia de gli Riti, ii, 5, 4—5 (1638). 

71 Modena, Historia de gli Riti, ii, 5, 4—5. 

72 Difesa, fol. 7r-v: ‘Dissi io: Credo di no perché dice il Testo, nel preallegato capitolo del 
Deuteronomio: "non fenerabis fratri tuo usura pecunia usura cibi etc.; extraneo fenerabis, 
et fratri tuo non fenerabis etc.’ E per nokri certo altro non s'intende che quelle sette 
nationi, gli altri si intendono fratelli, e quanto pit che alle volte i Talmudisti prendono per 
Idumei i Christiani e, poco di sopra, nel medesimo capitolo: non abominaberis Idumeo 
quia frater tuus est etc. Dunque il christiano è fratello, non si può pigliarli usura! According 
to Mark Cohen, what is new in Modena is the argument of economic differentiation for 
justifying the taking of interest from Christians; Cohen, ‘Leone da Modena's riti, p. 311. 
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for the nations among whom they live now, who are pronounced by them- 
selves not to be such.7? 

Through a process of writing and rewriting, Leon Modena was able to incor- 
porate one of the main arguments of the Diffesa into the Historia de’ gli riti. 
This was that Judaism in both its biblical and rabbinical forms was not disre- 
spectful toward Christians and Christianity. The decision to exclude the more 
confrontational passages of the Diffesa from Historia de’ gli riti should there- 
fore be attributed to a general understanding of contemporary Christian 
polemic and the elaboration of a response based at least partially on Modena’s 
knowledge of the system of censorship in which he cleansed the text according 
to what would have been required by the inquisitorial censorship mechanisms 
of the time. 


Conclusion 


In early modern Italy the inquisitorial system often treated the expurgation of 
Hebrew books in a formulaic manner that contrasted with the process for non- 
Hebrew books. The promulgation of the Index of Prohibited Books by Clement 
VIII in 1596 restricted both the reading and writing of Italian Jews. Moreover, 
the general process of restructuring society represented by the Counter 
Reformation might be thought to have created a parallel between the physical 
censorship and expurgation of Hebrew books and the physical ghettoization 
and expulsion of Jews from Italian cities. By opening the doors of inquisitorial 
tribunals and reading Jewish responses to inquisitors’ accusations, we can see 
that via a straightforward defence of the principal tenets of Judaism and a 
strategy of avoiding discussions that touched on references to the superiority 
of Jews over Christians, Jewish authors and readers — such as the celebrated 
rabbis Netanel Trabotti and Leon Modena - were able to interact with Church 
and state institutions and at times succeed in pursuing their own intellectual 
goals. 


73 In Italian it reads as follows: ‘Ma in Italia non hanno questo riguardo allegando che ciò 
fosse forsi ordinato da quei Rabini, che erano trà gl'Idolatri, per vietar il commercio con 
essi, non per le Nazioni trà quali oggidi si trovano dichiarati essi medesimi che non sono 
tali: Modena, Historia de gli Riti, ii, 8, 1. The 1637 version is almost identical: ‘Ma in Italia 
non hanno questo riguardo allegando, che ció fosse forsi ordinato da quei Rabini, ch'erano 
tra gl'Idolatri, per vietar il commercio con essi, non per le Nazioni tra quali oggidi si tro- 
vano dichiarati da essi medesimi, che non sono tali? Modena, Historia de gli Riti, ii, 7, 1. 


PART 3 


Jewish Texts in Christian Hands 


CHAPTER 5 


Petrus Galatinus and Jean Thenaud on the Talmud 
and the Toledot Yeshu 


William Horbury 


The 'battle of the books' between Johann Reuchlin and Johann Pfefferkorn in 
the early sixteenth century was the first great debate, after printing began in 
Europe, on the legitimacy of the circulation of the Talmud and Jewish litera- 
ture under Christian rule. Perhaps the appearance in print (2007) of a vernacu- 
lar introduction to Jewish and Christian Kabbalah from the time of the debate, 
Jean Thenaud's Traicté de la Cabale (1520-21), may excuse a return in this 
inquiry to a dispute that has been so well-worn a topic for writers on human- 
ism, reform and Hebrew study. 


The debate on Hebrew books can be said to have begun in 1510, when the 
Emperor Maximilian 1 withdrew an imperial mandate that he had granted for 
the confiscation and examination of Jewish books. This withdrawal agreed 
with the advice of Reuchlin, but it was against the opinion of others who had 
been consulted, including four universities, Cologne among them, and schol- 
ars such as Jakob van Hoogstraten, prior of the Cologne Dominicans and an 
inquisitor. Book confiscations had been carried out in Frankfurt am Main and 
elsewhere by Pfefferkorn, who was supported especially by the Dominicans of 
Cologne. The ensuing literary, legal and political contention lasted for 10 years.” 


1 Jean Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, ed. Ian Christie-Miller with Francois Roudaut (Paris, 
2007). 

2 Treatments mentioning Galatinus include Heinrich Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, ix (Leipzig, 
1866), pp. 73-230 and Ludwig Geiger Johann Reuchlin: sein Leben und seine Werke (Leipzig, 
1871), pp. 205-454, discussed by Peter Scháfer, "Adversus cabbalam" oder Heinrich Graetz 
und das jüdische Mystik’ and Klaus Herrmann, ‘Das Reuchlinbild bei Ludwig Geiger’, in 
Reuchlin und seine Erben, ed. Peter Schafer and Irina Wandrey, Pforzheimer Reuchlinschriften 
u (Ostfildern, 2005), pp. 189-210 (199-202) and 211-50, respectively; more recently, Hans- 
Martin Kirn, Das Bild vom Juden im Deutschland des frühen 16. Jahrhunderts: dargestellt an den 
Schriften Johannes Pfefferkorns (Tübingen, 1989), pp. 121-88; Shlomo Simonsohn, The 
Apostolic See and the Jews: History (Toronto, 1991), pp. 331-7; David H. Price, Johannes Reuchlin 
and the Campaign to Destroy Jewish Books (Oxford and New York, 2011). 
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In 151 Pfefferkorn attacked Reuchlin in his Handt Spiegel, and Reuchlin 
answered in his Augenspiegel, defending Jewish literature and his recommen- 
dation to the Emperor; he added in Latin a series of answers to arguments 
against his position.? The pamphlet was issued by Reuchlin's long-standing 
printer Thomas Anshelm in Tübingen. The Frankfurt parish priest Peter Meyer 
sent a copy to van Hoogstraten, who in his capacity as an inquisitor had it 
examined, with the agreement of the theological faculty of Cologne; as a result 
in 1512 a set of articles or propositions accusing the work of improper favour to 
the Jews was published by the two examiners. Reuchlin promptly responded 
with a German version of his answers to these objections, Ain clare verstentnus 
in tütsch vff doctor Johannsen Reüchlins ratschlag von den iuden büchern (1512), 
and then with an eloquent Latin Defensio Ioannis Reuchlin 'against his Cologne 
calumniators, addressed to the Emperor (1513); both were printed by Anshelm 
in Tübingen. In the same year 1513 Reuchlin was summoned to appear in 
September before an ecclesiastical court, and he appealed to Leo x (Giovanni 
de' Medici), who had just become pope. 

Leo seems personally to have been not unsympathetic to Reuchlin's cause; but 
ex officio he walked warily. Humanist scholars, headed by Erasmus, had indeed 
rallied to the support of 'Capnio' — Reuchlin under his Graeco-Latin humanistic 
name — and he was favoured by the Emperor Maximilian as far as was feasible. 
Pressure on the other side came, however, not only from the Dominicans but also 
from successive kings of France, who wished to resist any coalition between the 
Emperor and the Pope. Louis x11 influenced a verdict of the Sorbonne against 
Reuchlin in 1514, and Francis 1, king from 1515 onwards, concluded a concordat 
with Leo x on French ecclesiastical appointments at Bologna in 1516. 

Meanwhile in 1514 the bishop of Speyer, who had heard Reuchlin's appeal on 
behalf of the Pope, found for Reuchlin, and in 1516 the Fifth Lateran Council 
also decided in his favour. The Dominicans had naturally also appealed, how- 
ever, against the bishop's decision. Maximilian died suddenly in 1519, to be suc- 
ceeded by Charles v, and in 1520 Leo x finally decreed that Reuchlin's 
Augenspiegel should be suppressed — although, as has more than once been 
emphasized, it was in the same year that Felix Pratensis and Daniel Bomberg 
obtained papal permission to print the Babylonian Talmud in full for the first 
time. In 1521 Pfefferkorn issued his last pamphlet. Reuchlin died in 1522. 

The literature of this decade of debate (1511-21) became world famous, 
above all the two little volumes of Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum (1515-17), 


3 Johann Pfefferkorn, Handt Spiegel... ([Mainz, 1511]); Johann Reuchlin, Augenspiegel 
(Tübingen, 1511). 
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humanist lampoons on Pfefferkorn and his allies that were chuckled over by 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More. Peter Meyer was immortalized, with his per- 
petual exclamation ‘Holy Mary’. For the Hebraist, however, two other publica- 
tions stand out. The first is the defence of Jewish literature by Reuchlin himself 
in his Augenspiegel (1511), near the beginning of the debate. Here he recounts 
his recommendation to the Emperor concerning the question whether all the 
books of the Jews should be confiscated and burnt as anti-Christian, since (it is 
claimed) they blaspheme Jesus, Mary and the apostles, they are false, and they 
form an obstacle to Jewish acceptance of Christianity. Reuchlin divides Jewish 
literature into seven classes: Bible, Talmud, Kabbalah, biblical commentary 
(Perush), (homiletic) Midrash, books of learning and philosophy, and, lastly, 
books of poetry and fable. Only in this last and least authoritative class has he 
found, he states, two books which speak against our Lord, his mother, the 
apostles and the saints, and these are Nizahon (an anti-Christian disputation), 
and Toledot Yeshu ha-Notsri (a hostile life of Jesus), a book which the Jews 
themselves regarded as apocryphal, according to Paul of Burgos in his disputa- 
tion Scrutinium Scripturarum (1474, ii 6).4 

The second book to stand out for its concern with Hebrew literature is the 
apologetic treatise De arcanis catholicae veritatis by Pietro Colonna, from 
Galatina in Apulia (Petrus (Columna) Galatinus), a Hebraist at the papal court. 
Galatinus was a member of the Friars Minor or Franciscans, and specifically of 
the Observantines, those who stood for conformity with the primitive rule of 
St Francis. His book was written in support of Reuchlin in the years 1514-16, but 
printed only in April 1518, towards the end of the debate.5 Meanwhile Reuchlin 
had presented to the Pope his own new treatise De arte cabbalistica, printed in 


4 Augenspiegel, fols i recto—ii recto, in Johannes Reuchlin, Sämtliche Werke, ed. Widu-Wolfgang 
Ehlers, Lothar Mundt, Hans-Gert Roloff and Peter Schafer, with Benedikt Sommer, iv/1 
(Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1999), pp. 27-9. 

5 On Galatinus and his writings see Carlo Giuseppe Imbonati, Bibliotheca Latino-Hebraica 
(Rome, 1694; repr. Farnborough, 1968), pp. 193-7 (No. 721); Arduinus Kleinhans, ‘De vita et 
operibus Petri Galatini, O.F.M., scientiarum biblicarum cultoris (c. 1460-1540)’, Antonianum i 
(1926), pp. 145-79, 327-56; Marjorie Reeves, Joachim of Fiore and the Prophetic Future 
(London, 1976), pp. 104-7; Carlo Colombero, 'Colonna, Pietro, Dizionario biografico degli ital- 
iani, xxvii (Rome, 1982), 402-4; Cesare Vasoli, ‘Giorgio Benigno Salviati, Pietro Galatino e la 
edizione di Ortona (1518) del De Arcanis Catholicae Veritatis, in Cultura umanistica nel 
Meridione e la stampa in Abruzzo (L'Aquila, 1984), pp. 93-118, repr. in Vasoli, Filosofia e reli- 
gione nella cultura del Rinascimento (Naples, 1988), pp. 183-209; Roberto Rusconi, 'An Angelic 
Pope before the Sack of Rome’, in Prophetic Rome in the High Renaissance Period, ed. Marjorie 
Reeves (Oxford, 1992), pp. 157-87. 
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March 1517 by Anshelm, now in Hagenau, as a compendium of ancient opinion 
on the Pythagorean philosophy and the Kabbalah, both traced to Moses. The 
book included a treatment of the Talmud and the Kabbalah, and was dedi- 
cated to Leo x in the context of Reuchlin's defence, as its concluding address to 
the Pope emphasizes, but the dispute on Jewish literature was not the main 
subject.8 In closer relation with Galatinus, a short Defensio praestantissimi viri 
Ioannis Reuchlin, written in Rome by George Benignus, Franciscan and arch- 
bishop of Nazareth, who also contributed a commendation to De arcanis, was 
printed in Cologne, in September 1517. It notes the main points of dispute on 
Hebrew literature, and states arguments used by both Reuchlin and Galatinus. 
These works by Benignus and Galatinus went far to justify Reuchlin's own 
claim, early in 1517, that ‘almost the whole city of Rome leaps to attest my 
innocence.” The work of Benignus cannot be compared in scope, however, to 
De arcanis, which was an important apologetic work irrespective of its defence 
of Reuchlin.® 

The work of Thenaud, also a Minorite friar, published in 1520-21, is close 
to Reuchlin and De arcanis in outlook, but differs from them on the Talmud 
and the Toledot Yeshu. The following comparison of Thenaud and Galatinus 
on this topic may incidentally throw further light on the battle of the books, 
but it is mainly concerned to bring out a difference of approach to Jewish 
literature within what may be called a common culture, that of the mystical 
quest for a spiritual order of the universe which was associated, especially 
through Pico della Mirandola and Reuchlin, with early sixteenth-century 
Hebrew study. 


6 Johann Reuchlin, De arte cabalistica libri tres Leoni X. dicati (Hagenau, 1517); photographic 
reprint with English translation en face in Martin Goodman and Sarah Goodman, trans., 
Johann Reuchlin: On the Art of the Kabbalah, De Arte Cabalistica, with an introduction by 
Gareth Lloyd Jones (London, 1983); reprinted with an additional introduction by Moshe Idel 
(Lincoln, Nebraska, and London, 1993). On Pythagoras and the Kabbalah see Lloyd Jones' 
Introduction to Goodman and Goodman, Johann Reuchlin, On the Art of the Kabbalah, and 
for the concluding address see fols Ixxix verso-[lxxx] recto, in ibid. pp. 19-21, 354-9, 
respectively. 

7 ‘Assilit huic meae puritati tota ferme urbs Romana, Reuchlin, De arte cabalistica, fol. lxxx 
verso, in Goodman and Goodman, Johann Reuchlin, On the Art of the Kabbalah, pp. 356, 359. 

8 On Benignus and his Defensio see Geiger, Johann Reuchlin, pp. 400—404; Vasoli, ‘Giorgio 
Benigno Salviati (Dragišić), in Prophetic Rome, pp. 121-56; Price, Johannes Reuchlin, 
pp. 181-2. 
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Politically, the difference between Thenaud and Galatinus is unsurprising; 
although loyalty to the Friars Minor might have encouraged Thenaud as well as 
Galatinus to question a position sponsored especially by Dominicans, the two 
Franciscans represent the French court and the Roman court, respectively. 
Within the history of Hebrew study, however, they represent two time-honoured 
Christian approaches to the Talmud, more affirmative in Galatinus and more 
negative in Thenaud, now within the atmosphere of the so-called Christian 
kabbalism of the Renaissance. 

Many individual tractates of the Babylonian Talmud were in print at the 
time of the battle of the books, especially through Geronimo Soncino, and 
Daniel Bomberg would complete the full printing of both Talmuds between 
1520 and 1524. Christian approaches to the Talmud continued to be influ- 
enced, however, by the translated anthologies made for Christians in the 
thirteenth century and later, accompanied by criticism. Notable instances, 
drawn on by later authors, were the collection of translated extracts made by 
the Dominican Theobald to support accusations against the Talmud at the 
time of the Paris Disputation of 1240, and the extracts, both in Hebrew and 
Aramaic and in translation, assembled by Ramon Marti of the same Order in 
his Pugio Fidei, written around 1278 but not printed until the seventeenth 
century. 

In the Augenspiegel Reuchlin himself describes the Talmud from summaries 
by Pico della Mirandola and others, and he says that (at this period) he had 
been unable to buy Talmudic texts, so that he could only understand the 
Talmud from Christian writers adversus Iudaeos who had discussed Talmudic 
passages? (By the time of his Defensio, two years later, he had succeeded 
in buying a copy of the Tractate Sanhedrin of the Babylonian Talmud.!°) 
Among the Christian authors Reuchlin had used to gain Talmudic knowledge, 
he names in the Augenspiegel Nicholas of Lyra and Paul of Burgos (formerly 
Solomon ha-Levi), both famous for their biblical comments but cited here 
also for their apologetic works, Alphonsus de Spina, author of the apology 
Fortalitium Fidei (1460, first printed 1470), and others who had argued from 
the Talmud against the Jews. These works were also popular with Reuchlin's 


9 Augenspiegel, fols iii recto-iv recto, xxii recto, in Reuchlin, Sümtliche Werke, iv/1, 
PP. 30-32, 74- 
10  '..comparavi mihi a quibusdam Christianis libros Thalmudicos Sanhedrin... ’; Defensio, 1, 


iv verso, in Reuchlin, Sámtliche Werke, iv/1, p. 416. 
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adversaries." Nicholas, Paul and Alphonsus were all reprinted at the time of 
the battle of the books.!2 Reuchlin notes, however, that from them all one can 
infer that the Talmud is not to be cut down as a tree which fails to produce 
good fruit (Matt. 3:10); rather, it has much good in it.8 

Ramón Martí had unfolded an argument which was taken up by later apolo- 
gists to the effect that the Talmud and Midrash included, however sparsely, a 
genuine inheritance from Mosaic tradition, and thereby a half-hidden witness 
to Christianity and a ready dissuasive against Jewish adherence to Judaism. 
Ramón himself did not spare what he regarded as the manifold errors of the 
Talmud, and Reuchlin indeed names him as the first of a series of Christian 
writers who might be cited as showing that the Talmud is a bad thing - Ramón 
Martí, Paul of Burgos and, among contemporaries, Petrus Nigri and Johann 
Pfefferkorn himself.!^ Yet, just as Reuchlin can also find help in Paul of Burgos, 
so his defence of Jewish literature in the Augenspiegel could already be said to 
be partly anticipated in the Pugio Fidei: 'To think that some things [in the 
Midrash] were given to Moses on Mount Sinai is not very unreasonable, indeed 
it is likely and credible that Moses and other prophets handed down many 
teachings of the Scriptures and many mysteries of the faith to their successors, 
and they to others in succession, down to those who wrote the Talmud and the 
other books of the Jews.” Reuchlin himself, however, noting both the negative 
and the positive sides of Christian treatment of the Talmud, kept to the simple 


11 The ‘Obscure Mer’ pictured Peter Meyer as grumbling ‘Holy Mary, you fellows want to talk 
a lot about theology, but you don't know any. Reuchlin doesn't even know where it is writ- 
ten that the Talmud is prohibited’. When asked where, Meyer replies, in Fortalitium Fidei. 
In return he is told ‘Fortalitium Fidei is a dunghill book, worth nothing; no-one but a stu- 
pid fool cites that book: See Francis Griffin Stokes, Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum 
(London, 1909, repr. 1925), pp. 60-61 (i 22, text), pp. 332-3 (English translation, adapted 
above). 

12 Nicholas of Lyra, Contra Iudaeos, with his postills, edited with the Bible, the Glossa ordi- 
naria, the Additions to the postills by Paul of Burgos and Matthias Dóring's replies, by a 
member of Reuchlin's circle, Conrad Leontorius (Basel, 1508; repr. Lyons, 1520); Paul of 
Burgos, Scrutinium Scripturarum (first printed 1469; repr. Paris, 1510); Alphonsus de Spina, 
Fortalitium Fidei (reprinted Lyons, 1511). 

13 Augenspiegel, fol. ix recto-verso, in Reuchlin, Sämtliche Werke, iv/1, pp. 42-3. 

14 Augenspiegel, fols v verso-vi recto, in Reuchlin, Sämtliche Werke, iv/1, p. 36. The text refers 
to Pugio Fidei iii 3, 20, probably indicating the sections numbered iii 3, 21-2 in Ramón 
Martí, Pugio Fidei (Leipzig, 1687; repr. Famborough, 1967), pp. 894-940, on the reproba- 
tion of the Jews as illustrated by the insanity and wickedness of teachings found in rab- 
binic literature. 

i5 Martí, Pugio Fidei, p. 450 (ii 14, 8); cf. 2-3 (Proem, v—vii) ‘I have drawn [these genuine tradi- 
tions] out joyfully like pearls from a great dunghill’. 
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broad assertions noted above: that respected authors defend Christianity by 
quoting the Talmud, and their discussions show that there is much good in it. 


III 


Galatinus is particularly close to Reuchlin and his battle. His book was pre- 
pared with encouragement from both Maximilian 1 and Leo x, as well as from 
his patron Cardinal Lorenzo Pucci, whose chaplain he was. A letter from 
Petreius Aberbach to Reuchlin in 1515 says that he has seen the beginning of 
Galatinus’s book in Reuchlin's defence. Reuchlin and Galatinus had mean- 
while themselves been in correspondence, Reuchlin requesting Galatinus to 
write in his support, Galatinus writing in reply that he would hardly have ven- 
tured to do so, given Reuchlin's pre-eminence, had he not been urged on by his 
patrons in Rome; and Reuchlin in turn replying, in July 1515, in the hope that 
the work would soon appear.!? 

The title outlines the argument: 'A work...concerning the hidden riches 
[arcana] of catholic truth, against the most obstinate perfidy of the Jews of our 
time, gathered lately from the Talmud and other Hebrew books...' (Opus...de 
arcanis catholicae veritatis, contra obstinatissimam Judaeorum nostri temporis 
perfidiam: ex Talmud, alüsque hebraicis libris nuper excerptum...). This title 
evokes the fascination of the author and his contemporaries with the idea of 
hidden knowledge. Its closeness to the controversy is shown by words which 
George Benignus puts in the mouth of Reuchlin: 'The books of the Kabbalah or 
the Talmud teach things which are true, and maintain them, for they divulge 
hidden mysteries of the orthodox faith, even if occasionally they intermingle 
false and foolish things....? Galatinus makes the Talmudic publication of hid- 
den truth his leitmotif. 

The apologetic argument of De arcanis thus urges that the Talmud and other 
Hebrew books, when rightly, that is mystically, interpreted, are seen to pre- 
serve the arcana of ‘Catholic truth; the principal teachings of Christianity; but 
italso aids Reuchlin by expounding more fully his own line of argument against 
the destruction of the Talmud and other Jewish books, which was itself based 
on the same type of Christian Talmud interpretation. Following the line taken 


16 Kleinhans, ‘De vita et operibus Petri Galatini, pp. 330-31. 

17 Kleinhans, ‘De vita et operibus Petri Galatini, pp. 338-42. 

18 X Georgius Benignus, Defensio praestantissimi viri Ioannis Reuchlin ([Cologne], 1517), C iii: 
“libri vero Cabalae, seu Talmudici docent vera, et illa intendunt, qui fidei orthodoxae 
mysteria abscondita propalant, licet interdum aliqua falsa & stulta intermisceant. ...’ 
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by Ramón Martí and later exponents of a Talmudically based argument for 
Christianity, Reuchlin had advised the Emperor that, after a few years of 
Christian Hebrew study on the basis of such Jewish books, 'our students' might 
‘instruct the Jews with reasonable and friendly words, and might win them 
over to us gently*!? 

Galatinus's work is then written both to confirm the Catholic faith and to 
defend Reuchlin and the books of the Jews.?? It did so precisely by providing a 
wide-ranging contemporary example of the kind of defence of Christianity 
from the Talmud and Jewish literature to which Reuchlin had himself appealed 
when citing Paul of Burgos and others to support his opinion. It added now to 
its ample Talmudic material texts from Jewish mystical literature. Moreover, 
Reuchlin had probably not been helped outside German-speaking circles by 
the fact that much of his pamphlet Augenspiegel, notably the recital of his 
advice to the Emperor, was in German, and that he had defended himself fur- 
ther in German. Now, however, Reuchlin's views were defended in Latin, not 
briefly, as in Reuchlin's own Latin answers and the defence by George Benignus, 
but in a full treatise by an established theologian and Hebraist at the Roman 
court. The book takes the form of a conversation between the author Galatinus, 
Capnio [Reuchlin] and the Dominican inquisitor van Hoogstraten. Finished in 
September 1516 at Bari, it reflects the period, c. 1514 to 1516, when the 
Augenspiegel was under examination by the bishop of Speyer and then the 
Fifth Lateran Council. It was printed in 1518. 

Despite its character as apologetic adversus ludaeos, it was printed by 
Geronimo (Gershom) Soncino, then resident at Ortona on the Adriatic coast, in 
the kingdom of Naples.?! Less famous Jewish printers seem occasionally to have 
operated in Rome in these years, but in this case Soncino was chosen.?? He had 
until recently printed in the Papal States, he had issued a number of Christian 
books, and a link with the Roman court is suggested by his sponsorship of the 


19 A Augenspiegel, fol. xx recto, in Reuchlin, Sämtliche Werke, iv/1, p. 63. 

20 Kirn, Das Bild vom Juden im Deutschland des frühen 16. Jahrhunderts, p. 155, Nos. 133, 135. 

21 Itis described by Giacomo Manzoni, Annali tipografici dei Soncino, Parte seconda, i, 
Gherscom Soncino a Fano a Pesaro e ad Ortona a Mare dal 1502-1520 (Bologna, 1883; repr. 
Farborough, 1969), pp. 464—70 (No. 108). 

22 Alexander Marx, ‘Notes on the Use of Hebrew Type in non-Hebrew Books, 1475-1520, in 
Bibliographical Essays: a Tribute to Wilberforce Eames (Freeport, NY, 1924), pp. 381-408, 
reprinted in Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Booklore (New York, 1944; repr. 
Farnborough, 1969), pp. 296-345 (p. 312, on three small works of Elias Levita issued by 
Jewish printers in Rome in August and September 1518; pp. 312-14, on Agathius 
Guidacerius, Grammatica Hebraica, dedicated to Leo x and ascribed to Rome, 1514-17). 
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printing of Regulae Cancellariae apostolicae (Ancona, 1516).23 The Soncino 
imprint may also implicitly underline the defence of Jewish literature which is 
implied by the particular apologetic argument of Galatinus's book - that the 
printer recognized this may perhaps be further supported by the commenda- 
tory Hebrew poem from ‘Ishac Hispanus Hebraeus medicus physicus' which 
forms the third of the Hebrew texts following the title.24 The book was often 
reprinted until the later seventeenth century now usually together with 
Reuchlin's own books De arte cabbalistica (1517) and De verbo mirifico (1494), for 
example at Basel in 1550 and 1561, and at Frankfurt am Main in 1602.75 

It has been controversial for a number of reasons. Each criticism brings out 
an important aspect of the work. First, on the value of the Talmud, it was 
sharply controverted at the time and later. An influential rebuttal was offered 
in a widely read handbook, Bibliotheca Sancta, by the Dominican Sixtus 
Senensis (1566 and reprints). In the course of a catalogue of writings and writ- 
ers mentioned in the Scriptures Sixtus deals with 'traditions of the Jews' and 
‘traditions of the elders’ (Matt. 15:2-3, Gal. 1:13-14, etc.), and gives under this 
heading an introduction to the Talmud.?6 His critique of Galatinus in this con- 
text highlights the importance of one canon-law pillar of Reuchlin's and 
Galatinus's case, the decree of the Council of Vienne in 1311 commanding the 
teaching of Hebrew, Greek, Arabic and Aramaic at Paris, Oxford, Bologna and 
Salamanca, and the making of Latin translations of Hebrew books. This decree 
was incorporated with other decrees of the Council of Vienne into the collec- 
tion of Decretals issued by Clement v. It formed a standard recourse for early 


23 Manzoni, Annali tipografici dei Soncino, Parte seconda, i, pp. 418—421 (No. 101); it was 
printed at Soncino's expense (expensis Hieronymi Soncini) by an unnamed printer, prob- 
ably Bernardino Guerralda. 

24 Manzoni, Annali tipografici dei Soncino, Parte seconda, i, p. 466; Kleinhans, ‘De vita et 
operibus Petri Galatini, p. 175; connected with Jewish perception of the work as defensive 
by Vasoli, ‘Giorgio Benigno Salviati, Pietro Galatino e la edizione di Ortona (1518); 
pp. 206—7. On the paratexts of Soncino's publication, see Saverio Campanini, ‘Le prefazi- 
oni, le dediche, e i colophon de Gershom Soncino, in Lattività editoriale di Gershom 
Soncino 1502-1527, ed. Giuliano Tamani (Soncino, 1997), pp. 31-58. 

25 Later editions are listed by Kleinhans, ‘De vita et operibus Petri Galatini’, p. 174. Citations 
below are from Petrus Galatinus, De arcanis catholicae veritatis (Basel, 1561; issued with 
Reuchlin, De arte cabbalistica and De verbo mirifico). 

26 On patristic and later understanding of New Testament passages on Jewish tradition as 
references to rabbinic tradition and literature see William Horbury, ‘The New Testament 
and Rabbinic Study: an Historical Sketch, in The New Testament and Rabbinic Literature, 
ed. Reimund Bieringer, Florentino García Martínez, Didier Pollefeyt and Peter J. Tomson, 
Supplements to the Journal for the Study of Judaism 136 (Leiden and Boston, 2010), 


pp. 1-40, esp. 3-10, 12-13, 18-21. 
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sixteenth-century promoters of Greek and Hebrew studies. Reuchlin had 
appealed to it, in the passage already cited from his Augenspiegel, when advis- 
ing the Emperor to establish Hebrew teaching in German universities.” A few 
years later, in 1517, it was similarly cited in Oxford to justify the Greek teaching 
proposed at the new foundation of Corpus Christi College.2® Van Hoogstraten 
on the other hand, as represented by Galatinus in his dialogue, urges that the 
Talmud is full of absurdities (but they are really allegories, says Galatinus), of 
untruths about Christ (but they refer to another Jesus, says Galatinus) and of 
false claims to tradition reaching back to Moses. To this third charge Galatinus 
replies, following Ramón Martí, that some at least of the claims are true (those 
of course which concern traditions reflecting the mysteries of Christianity); 
but perhaps provocatively he goes on to urge that for this reason the Clementine 
decree must intend to command specifically the study and translation into 
Latin of the Talmud and other Hebrew books — it cannot refer to the Bible, 
which was already well known.?? Sixtus Senensis in his Bibliotheca Sancta 
mocks the notion that a decree that is obviously concerned with the very rudi- 
ments of Hebrew was intended to establish Talmudic professors in Christian 
universities.?? Yet the decree does refer to the translation of books from 
Hebrew, and the link between the rudiments of Hebrew and a mystical reading 
of the Talmud itself seemed close to such Christians as Galatinus — whose 
interpretation of the Clementine decree was later gratefully noted and 
defended against Sixtus Senensis by Philippe Jacques de Maussac, in his 
Prolegomena to Joseph de Voisin's 1651 edition of Pugio Fidei.?! 

A second critique of De arcanis, from the sixteenth century onwards, was to 
impugn its originality. It overlapped extensively but without acknowledgement 
with the Pugio Fidei of Ramón Martí, first printed in 1651.2? This overlap was 
observed in 1575 by Beroaldus (Matthieu Béroalde), who owned a manuscript 


27  Augenspiegel, fol. xx recto, in Reuchlin, Sämtliche Werke, iv/1, p. 63. 

28 Roberto Weiss, 'England and the Decree of the Council of Vienne on the teaching of 
Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac’, Bibliothéque d'Humanisme et Renaissance xiv (1952), 
pp. 1-9, repr. in Weiss, Medieval and Humanist Greek: Collected Essays (Padua, 1977), 
pp. 68-79, here p. 74. 

29 Galatinus, De arcanis catholicae veritatis (1561), pp. 1619 (i 7). 

30 Sixtus Senensis, Bibliotheca Sancta (Cologne, 1626), p. 149, ii, under the headings 
Traditiones Iudaeorum, Traditiones Seniorum. 

31 Philippe Jacques de Maussac, "Prolegomena, reprinted in Johann Benedikt Carpzov, 
Introductio ad Theologiam Judaicam, et lectionem Raimundi..., pp. 100-101, in Martí, 
Pugio Fidei. 

32 The passages in Galatinus corresponding to passages in Pugio Fidei are listed in an ‘Index 
Capitum Libri Petri Galatini' in Martí, Pugio Fidei, pp. 961—6. 
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of Pugio Fidei which had belonged to Francois Vatable (1493-1547); it was 
observed again by Scaliger, who knew the Pugio Fidei through a Toulouse man- 
uscript, as he says in correspondence of 1603-04 with Casaubon, who himself 
noted theft from Pugio Fidei by Galatinus in his copy of Beroaldus's Chronicum.?? 
It could be inferred that Galatinus had used a manuscript of Pugio Fidei.9^ 

Another theory, sponsored by Jean Morin and J.C. Wolf, explained the over- 
lap with the Pugio Fidei by suggesting that Galatinus used an early fourteenth- 
century book, the Victoria adversus impios Hebraeos of the Genoese Carthusian 
Porchetus Salvaticus (Porchetto Salvago), which does expressly present itself 
as drawing on Pugio Fidei and sometimes reproduces it word for word.?5 This 
view coheres with the suggestion that the Genoese Dominican Hebraist 
Agostino Giustiniani, bishop of Nebbio in Corsica, had aided Galatinus in 
Rome while residing at the Dominican house at S. Sabina.?9 Giustiniani was 
soon to edit this book by his Genoese compatriot (Paris, 1520), when he was 
responsible for Hebrew teaching in Paris.?" 

The passage of Galatinus discussed below, on the miracles of Christ in the 
Talmud and Toledot Yeshu, is indeed closer in sequence and detail to Victoria 
than to Pugio Fidei itself; but, if Victoria is Galatinus's immediate source here, 
he adds an interesting correction of it, as suggested below. Ramón's Pugio Fidei, 


33 Matthaeus Beroaldus (Béroalde), Chronicum, Scripturae sacrae autoritate constitutum 
(Geneva, 1575), p. 64, quoted indirectly by Imbonati, Bibliotheca Latino-Hebraica, p. 194 
and directly by Anthony Grafton and Joanna Weinberg, T have always loved the 
Holy Tongue: Isaac Casaubon, the Jews, and a Forgotten Chapter in Renaissance 
Scholarship (Cambridge, MA, 2011), p. 37, nn. 131-2, also citing Casaubon's note in his 
copy of the Chronicum, now in the British Library; Joseph Scaliger, letters to Casaubon 
of nth September 1603 and 16th April 1604 quoted by de Maussac, "Prolegomena, 
in Carpzov, ‘Introductio’, pp. 106-7, in Martí, Pugio Fidei, and less fully by Kleinhans, ‘De 
vita et operibus Petri Galatini, pp. 331-2. In the second letter, Scaliger mentions that 
Beroaldus had a copy of Pugio Fidei, and he would have known Beroaldus's 1575 
judgment, cited above. Manuscripts of the Pugio Fidei, including the Toulouse copy 
seen by Scaliger were listed by de Maussac, "Prolegomena, as presented by Carpzov, 
"Introductio, pp. 107-8. 

34 GF. Moore, ‘Christian Writers on Judaism, Harvard Theological Review 14 (1921), 
pp. 197-254, here 203-5, 208-9. 

35 Johann Albert Fabricius, Delectus Argumentorum et Syllabus Scriptorum qui Veritatem 
Religionis Christianae...asseruerunt (Hamburg, 1725), pp. 577-8, citing J.C. Wolf; Kleinhans, 
‘De vita et operibus Petri Galatini’, pp. 332-3, quoting Jean Morin, Exercitationes biblicae 
(Paris, 1669), i 1, 2 (p. 9); Colombero, ‘Colonna, Pietro’, p. 404. 

36 Rusconi, An Angelic Pope before the Sack of Rome’, pp. 166-7. 

37 X Aurelio Cevolotto, ‘Giustiniani, Agostino’, Dizionario biografico degli italiani, 57 (Rome, 
2001), pp. 301-6, here 303-4. 
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used directly or indirectly, was at any rate not the only source for Galatinus; he 
also used the collections of purported extracts from mystical writings of Rabbi 
Nehuniah ben ha-Kanah made by the baptized Spanish Jew Paulus de Heredia 
(Epistula de Secretis, Rome, c. 1487), and extracts from the Zohar compiled for 
Cardinal Egidio da Viterbo.?8 His reading in the Vatican Library included notice 
of Hebrew manuscripts attributed to the collection of the humanist Antonio 
Flaminio, who possessed works on philosophy, Kabbalah and medicine as well 
as biblical comment.?? 

The critique of Galatinus's unacknowledged dependence on Ramón Martí, 
however, implicitly underlines the point that both Reuchlin and Galatinus 
were adapting an old standard argument about the Talmud, the classic presen- 
tation of which is Pugio Fidei. Until the 1651 printing of the still-larger-scale 
Pugio Fidei, Galatinus continued to rank as a valued guide to rabbinic litera- 
ture. He was also an influential exemplar of a more affirmative approach to the 
Talmud.^? Thus, despite other criticisms, Casaubon drew on Galatinus for 
examples of rabbinic treatment of the Hebrew biblical text, and de Maussac, in 
turn and as noted above, valued his interpretation of the Clementine decree 
on Hebrew study.*! Small indications which confirm the repute suggested by 
the many reprints of Galatinus are provided by a copy of the Frankfurt 1602 
edition of De arcanis, which is attributed to the library of Casaubon's friend 
Lancelot Andrewes, and a copy of the Basel 1561 edition, which was acquired 
by Emmanuel College, Cambridge in 1625.42 

Athird criticism of Galatinus was aimed at his own additions to the Talmudic 
and midrashic material derived ultimately from Ramón Martí. His additional 
use of extracts from Jewish mystical works corresponds to contemporary zeal 
for the Kabbalah, as noted already. In 1520 Agostino Giustiniani would indeed 
ambitiously present Porchetus's Victoria, itself based on Ramón Martí, as a 


38 François Secret, Le Zóhar chez les kabbalistes chrétiens de la Renaissance, 2nd edn (Paris, 
1964), pp. 30-35; Rusconi, ‘An Angelic Pope before the Sack of Rome’, pp. 166-7; Grafton 
and Weinberg, 7 have always loved the Holy Tongue’, pp. 39-42 (Casaubon’s critique, in his 
notes and in correspondence with Scaliger, of Galatinus's use of Paulus de Heredia). 

39 Umberto Cassuto, I manoscritti palatini ebraici della Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana e la 
loro storia, Studi e Testi 66 (Vatican City, 1935), pp. 72-4. 

40 See the essay by Anthony Grafton in this volume. 

41 Grafton and Weinberg,‘ have always loved the Holy Tongue’, pp. 314-20 (Casaubon's use of 
Galatinus on rabbinical treatment of the Hebrew text). 

42 D.D.C. Chambers, ‘A Catalogue of the Library of Bishop Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626), 
Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society 5 (1970), pp. 99-121, here 108; Sargent 
Bush, Jr and Carl J. Rasmussen, The Library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 1584-1637 
(Cambridge, 1986), pp. 57-8. 
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demonstration of the truth of the catholic faith from holy writ 'and from the 
sayings of the Talmudists, the Kabbalists, and all the other authors received by 
the Hebrews’ — no doubt including under the heading 'Kabbalists' many of the 
ancient authorities cited in Talmud and midrash, but at the same time giving a 
work based on rabbinic material a scarcely justified kabbalistic tinge.^? 
Galatinus himself had added mystical material, which meant that his own De 
arcanis came nearer to fulfilling what Giustiniani would claim for Victoria. Yet, 
in circles in which there was doubt concerning the authority and early date of 
kabbalistic texts, these additions by Galatinus simply formed one more blem- 
ish on his work.^^ 

Galatinus's Jewish mystical extracts correspond also to an aspect of his per- 
sonal outlook that attracted criticism: his own eschatological mysticism.^? Like 
many Franciscans before him, and like his eminent Roman contemporary 
Egidio da Viterbo, he was attracted by the teachings of the abbot Joachim of 
Fiore, whose expositions of the Revelation of St John the Divine expressed the 
expectation of a coming new age of the Holy Ghost.*$ Joachim is quoted with 
approval in Galatinus’s own commentary on the Apocalypse, dedicated to 
Charles v in 1524.4” Galatinus seems to have believed that he himself was the 
long-awaited Angelic Pope of ecclesiastical prophecy.*® The critique of his 
Joachimism evokes the new atmosphere, especially in Rome, in which Reuchlin 
and Galatinus were reviving old arguments for the Talmud as thinly veiled 
Christian teaching — an atmosphere of receptivity to mysticism, prophecy and 
mystical interpretation. 

Lastly, Galatinus's book was well known to Italian Jews, and elicited critical 
response from them too. As Cecil Roth stressed, the Marrano physician Amatus 
Lusitanus, visiting a bookshop in Ferrara probably in 1548 or 1549, joined in a 


43 Porchetus Salvaticus, Victoria (Paris, 1520), title-page: Victoria Porcheti adversus impios 
Hebraeos, in qua tum ex sacris literis, tum ex dictis Talmud, ac Caballistarum, et aliorum 
omnium authorum, quos Hebraei recipiunt, monstratur veritas catholicae fidei. Ex recogni- 
tione R. P. Aug. Iustiniani ordinis Praedicatorum, episcopi Nebiensis. The contrast between 
its reference to the cabbalists and the Talmudic substance of the book's material was 
brought out in connection with Giustiniani’s own interest in Jewish mysticism by 
Cevolotto, ‘Giustiniani, Agostino’, p. 304. 

44 Thisis the opinion of de Maussac, ‘Prolegomena’; his discussion in this connection of the 
age of the Zohar and related works is reported in Carpzov, ‘Introductio’, pp. 101-3, in Martí, 
Pugio Fidei. 

45 Critically reviewed by Kleinhans, ‘De vita et operibus Petri Galatini’, pp. 335-8. 

46 Reeves, Joachim of Fiore and the Prophetic Future, pp. 104-7. 

47 Kleinhans, ‘De vita et operibus Petri Galatini’, pp. 152-3, 335-8. 

48 Rusconi, ‘An Angelic Pope before the Sack of Rome’. 
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discussion of De arcanis which was going on between the learned Azariah de' 
Rossi and another Jew.^? On what is probably a less learned level, the book 
is attested in proceedings of the Holy Office at Venice in 1569 as having 
been studied by a Jewish candidate for baptism, Marco Antonio degli Eletti, 
otherwise Isaac, on the advice of a sponsor with whom he read it daily; the 
testimony includes a summary of Galatinus on the Shilo prophecy of Gen. 
49:10.50 These glimpses of the impact of De arcanis prepare one for the literary 
critique of Galatinus mounted at Venice in the early seventeenth century by 
Leon Modena, notably in his Magen va-Herev.*! The Jewish reactions in their 
turn suggest that the argument of De arcanis was not without force in its time. 
It does indeed have points of contact with Jewish defence of the aggadot of the 
Talmud - its parables, similes and legends — as allegorical or figurative, as pre- 
sented for example by Judah Halevi (Kuzari iii 68—73).9? 


IV 


In content, the 12 books of De arcanis are divided, on the pattern of Pugio Fidei 
and Victoria, into attestations of Christian teaching on such subjects as the 
Trinity, the Incarnation and the coming of the Messiah, all drawn from post- 
biblical Jewish literature, especially the Talmud. The true mystical interpreta- 
tion of these Jewish texts stems, it is claimed, from recognition that the early 
rabbis and kabbalists — Simeon bar Yohai and others — were expressing a 
deeper meaning in veiled form, by allegory, in the manner ascribed by the 
Greeks to Homer and by Philo, Josephus and many Christian authors to Moses 


49 Cecil Roth, The Jews in the Renaissance (Philadelphia, 1959; repr. New York, 1965), 
pp. 227-8, 318-20, citing Amatus Lusitanus, Curationum medicinalium Centuriae quat- 
uor... (Basel, 1556), iv, 42; see also Giuseppe Veltri, ‘Il lector prudens e la Biblioteca della 
Sapienza antica: Pietro Colonna Galatino, Amato Lusitano e Azaria de’ Rossi’, in Hebraica 
Hereditas: Studi sulla in onore di Cesare Colafemmina, ed. Giancarlo Lacerenza (Naples, 
2005), pp. 367-83. 

50 Pier Cesare Ioly Zorattini, Processi del S. Uffizio di Venezia contro ebrei e giudaizzanti 
(1561-1570) (Florence, 1982), pp. 20-21, 10-1. 

51 Shlomo Simonsohn, ed., Clipeus et Gladius: Leonis Mutinensis Tractatus Antichristianus 
(Jerusalem, 1960), especially pp. 51-2 (iv 4, ‘On Pietro Galatino, who multiplies lying and 
desolation' [Hos. xii 2]); see further Yaacob Dweck, The Scandal of Kabbalah: Leon Modena, 
Jewish Mysticism, Early Modern Venice (Princeton, 2011), pp. 45-6, 156, 190. 

52 Hartwig Hirschfeld, Judah Hallevi’s Kitab al Khazari: Translated from the Arabic with an 
Introduction (London, 1905), translation reprinted with an introduction by Henry 
Slonimsky as Judah Halevi, The Kuzari (New York, 1964), pp. 192-7. 
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himself. This recognition helps one detect what is true in the Jewish claim to 
oral tradition going back to Moses; although much has been falsified, there is 
indeed a genuine pre-Christian tradition in rabbinic literature, and mystical 
interpretation will uncover it. 

Jacob van Hoogstraten's objections to the Talmud are thus misconceived, it 
is claimed. What he calls Talmudic absurdities are allegories veiling a deeper 
meaning. When he mocks the claim for Mosaic oral tradition he is partly right, 
in view of the presence of some dubious matter; but there is also some genu- 
inely Mosaic Talmudic tradition, which breathes the air of catholic truth.53 

Here Galatinus gives at the outset a more consistently favourable impres- 
sion of the Talmud than Ramón Marti had done. Ramón notes in his Proem the 
‘innumerable absurdities’ of the Talmud (to which, as seen above, he would 
return) before he states that it retains some genuinely old and good tradition; 
but Galatinus, continuing this second claim, also affirms, as noted already, that 
the seeming absurdities are allegories veiling hidden truths, and that the alle- 
gations of untruths about Jesus are mistaken. This shift of position towards 
wider-ranging favour of the Talmud, when De arcanis is compared with Pugio 
Fidei, reappears in the sharp contrast that Galatinus draws between the 
respected Talmud and the mendacious Toledot Yeshu. 

The relevant chapter in De arcanis (viii 5) is headed: ‘That Messiah will work 
miracles by his own power. And concerning the miracles of Christ and his dis- 
ciples, from the Talmud. 5^ Here the sequence of the second part — first Christ's 
miracles, then those of the disciples — differs from that of Ramón Martt’s treat- 
ment of the same Jewish sources. In a chapter arguing that Christ with his 
miracles destroys idolatry, as the true messiah should do, destroying the ‘head 
of gold’ in Nebuchadnezzar's vision (Dan. 2:34-5), Pugio Fidei (ii 8) notes 
Jewish attestation of miracles performed in Christ’s name and by him. The 
account of a ‘miracle of James the apostle’ given in the midrash and Talmud 
(on Jacob of Kephar Sekaniah healing Eleazar ben Dama in the name of Jesus) 
is related first, followed immediately by the similar story of the healing of 
Rabbi Joshua ben Levi's grandson in the name of Jesus son of Pandera. Then 
Ramón notes the admission of the miracles of Christ reflected in ‘a book’ 
(Toledot Yeshu), which he quotes in translation without mentioning a title — 
the copy he used may indeed have been untitled (Pugio Fidei ii 8, Sections 2-4 
and 5-9, respectively). Galatinus alludes to the same book (Toledot Yeshu), still 
without naming a title, and cites the same Talmudic passages on healing by 


53 Galatinus, De arcanis (Basel, 1561), i 7, pp. 16-18. 
54  Galatinus, De arcanis (Basel, 1561), viii 5, pp. 317-19; for the passages translated below see 
p. 318. 
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followers of Jesus. But — moving from Christ to the apostles rather than vice 
versa — he is close to the sequence not of Pugio Fidei but of the rearrangement 
of Ramón's material in Porchetus's Victoria, i n, a chapter headed ‘That the 
Lord Jesus Christ performed miracles according to the Jews, and how he per- 
formed them, as they mendaciously claim. And that the apostles performed 
miracles in the name of Christ. 

In conception, Galatinus here is following Reuchlin's clear distinction and 
contrast, in his recommendation to the Emperor, between the Talmud, which 
is not to be condemned and has much good in it, and the Toledot Yeshu, one of 
two books which do attack Christianity, but which belong to a different and 
less authoritative form of Jewish literature. In De arcanis it is claimed, with 
Pugio Fidei followed by Victoria, that the Jews (specified as 'the more recent 
Jews’, recentiores Iudaeorum) cannot avoid acknowledging the miracles of 
Christ, but attribute them to the speaking of the divine name, the tetragram- 
maton uttered with its true vocalization (Shem ha-mephorash). The Jews are 
faced with the problem of showing how this hidden name could have been 
learned. They have therefore (as Galatinus puts it) ‘composed a little book full 
of lies and blasphemies, not taken from the Talmud (from which we have gath- 
ered these hidden riches of Catholic truth), but from the suggestion of the 
devil’.55 

Here Galatinus is close to Ramon Marti, who says that Jewish depravity took 
refuge in lies ‘by composing a little book full of lies and disgraceful blasphe- 
mies, from which these [Ramón's long quotations from the book, given just 
before this] have been drawn in a compendious form’.5 Perhaps Galatinus is 
closer still, however, to the adaptation of Pugio Fidei in Porchetus’s Victoria. 
Here the corresponding passage, following Ramon’s wording, runs: Jewish 
depravity took refuge in lies ‘by composing a little book (libellus) full of lies and 
disgraceful blasphemies, namely from the Talmud, from which these [quota- 
tions, just given] have been drawn in a compendious form'*" In implicit rebut- 
tal of Porchetus, however, and in support of Reuchlin, Galatinus points out 


55 ‘Quomodo autem nomen illud didicerit, ostendere volentes, libellum quondam menda- 
ciis blasphemisque plenum, non ex Talmud, unde haec arcana catholicae veritatis excerp- 
simus, sed ex diabolica suggestione composuerunt, in De arcanis (Basel, 1561), viii 5, p. 318. 

56 X 'Confugit ergo [Judaica pravitas] ad proprium suum, quod est mentiri, libellum menda- 
ciis plenum atque blasphemiis turpibus, unde haec sub compendio sumpta sunt, compo- 
nendo; in Martí, Pugio Fidei, pp. 364 (i18, 7, following the long quotations from the Toledot 
Yeshu in Latin translation in ii 8, 6). 

57 [Depravity took refuge in lies] libellum mendaciis plenum atque blasphemiis turpibus, 
utique de Talmud, unde haec sub compendio sumpta sunt, componendo, in Porchetus 
Salvaticus, Victoria (Paris, 1520), fol. 3od (i11). 
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that these particular allegations are certainly ‘not taken from the Talmud’. The 
Talmud is thus kept clear from the imputations of falsehood and blasphemy 
that attach to it when Victoria treats it as the source of the ‘little book’. Luther, 
however, referred to Victoria, translating the Latin Toledot Yeshu narrative from 
it for his booklet Vom Schem hamphoras und vom Geschlecht Christi (Wittenberg, 
1543); but the sharp division between Talmud and Toledot Yeshu maintained by 
Reuchlin and Galatinus was continued by a later defender of Jewish literature, 
J.C. Wagenseil.58 

The unnamed ‘little book’, Toledot Yeshu, is connected by Galatinus, as by 
Ramón, authors dependent on him, and others, with Jewish belief that Jesus 
performed miracles. In De arcanis the emphasis falls, however, mainly on the 
falsehood of the explanation that they were performed through pronunciation 
of the divine name. Now the ‘little book’ is no longer expressly given the credit 
of attesting the miracles of Jesus, which it had received in Pugio Fidei and in 
the adaptations of this passage of Pugio Fidei in Victoria and (perhaps depen- 
dent immediately on Victoria) Alphonsus de Spina's Fortalitium Fidei, and also 
in Nicholas of Lyra and Paul of Burgos, who both knew the book by a title, de 
generatione Iesu Nazareni.5® Galatinus might be contrasted with his Roman 
contemporary George Benignus, who in his defence of Reuchlin stresses (fol- 
lowing Nicholas of Lyra) that the falsehood of the Toledot Yeshu does neverthe- 
less attest the divinity of Christ.6° By contrast, Galatinus simply takes care to 
say that it represents the invention of the ‘more recent’ Jews, making an 
implicit distinction from the (older and more reliable) Talmud. 


58 Johann Christoph Wagenseil, ‘Confutatio Libri Toldos Jeschu’, pp. 20—23, separately pagi- 
nated in Wagenseil, Tela Ignea Satanae (Altdorf, 1681); he defends the view that the rele- 
vant Talmudic passages for the most part refer to another Jesus. 

59 Alphonsus de Spina, Fortalitium Fidei (Lyons, 1511), fols 11c—113¢; Nicholas of Lyra, Contra 
ludaeos, in Biblia iam pridem renovata...una cum glosa ordinaria et litterali moralique 
expositione N. de lyra, 6 vols (Basel, 1501-02), vi, cols. 277-8; Paul of Burgos, Scrutinium 
Scripturarum (Burgos, 1591), ii 2, 6, p. 384. 

60 Benignus, Defensio praestantissimi viri Ioannis Reuchlin, sig. E iii: Interdum ex falsis ab 
adversario concessis licet aliquid probare et se sustentare, ut ex libro iudaeorum falso qui 
de generatione 1ESv Nazareni inscribitur, probamus ipsum messiam esse Deum. The title 
de generatione Iesu Nazareni coupled with inference specifically to the deity of Christ 
indicates dependence primarily on Nicholas of Lyra's treatment of the Toledot Yeshu, 
rather than on Ramón Martí, Porchetus, Alphonsus de Spina or Paul of Burgos; see 
Nicholas of Lyra, Contra Iudaeos, vi, cols. 277-8 (although this story of the use of the 
divine name, in the book which Jews call de Iesu Nazareni generatione, may not be true, it 
contains this argument against the Jews, that nothing against God can be done through 
his name, and Christ must therefore be God). 
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This confrontation with the Talmud becomes explicit when Galatinus goes 
on to say that the falsehood of the claim of the more recent Jews is shown by 
the fact that after the death of Jesus his disciples worked miracles not by the 
hidden name of God, but by the name of Jesus himself — as the Talmud attests. 
The dialogue continues: 'CAPNIO. Where in the Talmud is that found? 
GALATINUS. In the Jerusalem Talmud, in Abodah Zarah, where R. Johanan 
says that R. Joshua ben Levi's grandson worked cures in the name of Jeshua ben 
Pandera, in the story of Eleazar ben Dama...which you can also read in Midrash 
Ecclesiastes Rabbah, Chapter 1.6! 

These rabbinic references, ultimately from Ramón Marti, probably derive 
here from Victoria. In Pugio Fidei (ii 8, 2) Ramón cites Kohelet Rabbah on 
Ecclesiastes 1:8 first of all, on the healing of Eleazar ben Dama by Jacob of 
Kefar Sekaniah in the name of Jesus, as his main source; but then he adds that 
the same story can be read ‘in the book Abodazara in the chapter which begins 
Ein maamidin’. This is a reference to the Babylonian Talmud, which Ramón 
does not specifically name here, and it should be in fact to the previous chapter 
of the tractate Avodah Zarah, Lifne eidehen (Chapter 1).°? It is immediately 
followed in Pugio Fidei (ii 8, 3) by quotation of the similar story of the healing 
of Joshua ben Levi’s grandson in the name of Jesus son of Pandera from the 
tractate Shabbat in the Jerusalem Talmud - ‘in lib. Sabbat Jerosolymitano, 
distinctione Shemonah Sheratsin'83 In Victoria, however, the reference to the 
Talmud rather than the midrash Kohelet Rabbah is made the principal one, 
and by conflation of the two Talmudic references in Pugio Fidei ii 8, 2-3 the text 
has been misunderstood as indicating Avodah Zarah in the Jerusalem 
Talmud.9^ This outcome is not entirely unjustified or misleading, however, 
because a parallel version of the story of Joshua ben Levi's grandson does in 
fact occur in this tractate of the Jerusalem Talmud (ii 2, 40d). Avodah Zarah in 
the Jerusalem Talmud reappears as the main reference in De arcanis, again sug- 
gesting the author’s immediate dependence on Victoria rather than Pugio 
Fidei. 


61  Galatinus, De arcanis (Basel, 1561), viii 5, pp. 318-19. 

62 For a synoptic view of the story of Jacob of Kephar Sekaniah here and in other sources, 
including Kohelet Rabbah i, see Johann Maier, Jesus von Nazareth in der talmudischen 
Überlieferung (Darmstadt, 1978), pp. 144—51. 

63 For a synoptic view of this story here and in other sources, including Kohelet Rabbah x, 
see Maier, Jesus von Nazareth in der talmudischen Überlieferung, pp. 193-4. 

64  Porchetus Salvaticus, Victoria, fol. 31a—b (i 1): ‘De miraculis quoque apostolorum in 
nomine domini nostri Iesu Christi habetur apud eos in Talmud Hierusalmi id est 
Hierosolymitano in libro qui dicitur Abodazara’ 
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This passage presents Reuchlin, in a manner conforming to his own confes- 
sion of unfamiliarity with the Talmud at first hand, as not being ashamed to 
ask where references are to be found. Still more significant is the juxtaposition, 
in a general defence of Jewish literature, of a consistently warm commenda- 
tion of the Talmud with a frigid dismissal of the Toledot Yeshu. Galatinus fol- 
lows Reuchlin in decisively rejecting the latter, and unlike other Christian 
authors, including Benignus in his defence of Reuchlin, he does not stress that, 
despite its mendacity, it might help to confirm Jewish knowledge of Christ's 
miracles. Within the Jewish community, Leon Modena took a similar line on 
the Toledot Yeshu, showing no hesitation in disclaiming it. 

This consideration of Galatinus can now be summed up as follows. First, at 
least in the part of De arcanis mainly under review (viii 5), he was drawing on 
Porchetus's Victoria, rather than directly on Pugio Fidei. Second, at the same 
time he corrected the denigration of the Talmud which is implied when 
Victoria makes it the source for the Toledot Yeshu. Third, this correction coheres 
with Galatinus's consistently favourable view of the Talmud, which he presents 
with less qualification than appears in Reuchlin, or in Pugio Fidei itself. Finally, 
by contrast, Galatinus does not highlight the positive conclusion that Christian 
readings of the Toledot Yeshu regularly drew, to the effect that even when the 
book is judged to be mendacious and blasphemous, it attests a Jewish admis- 
sion that Christ did work miracles. 

Galatinus overall reaches a high point, going rather further than Reuchlin, 
in claims made on behalf of the Talmud in an ecclesiastical context; and at the 
same time, still recalling Reuchlin, he correspondingly rejects the Toledot Yeshu 
completely. This small book, not on the same level as the Talmud, is described 
as a recent, mendacious and hostile compilation that does not, it is stressed, 
draw on Talmudic sources. By contrast with what is said of the Talmud, its 
value for Christians is not emphasized. The overriding interest of Galatinus 
here is to clear the Talmud, with whose authorities he no doubt identifies the 
old authorities of the Kabbalah — Simeon bar Yohai, Nehuniah ben ha-Kanah 
and the chain of tradition which links them with Ezra and Moses. 


Galatinus's enthusiastic defence of the Talmud can properly claim this name 
so long as one recalls that it depends on an allegorical or mystical reading of 
the Talmud, in alliance with Jewish mystical literature, and forms an integral 
part of an apology for Christianity. Yet the force of the opposition to this 
approach that was possible within a similar general outlook soon appears in 
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the French treatise by Jean Thenaud, composed in 1519-20.55 It repeats those 
negative views of the Talmud as misleading and blasphemous which Reuchlin 
and Galatinus opposed, and which reappeared in reasons officially put forward 
for the 1553 burning of the Talmud in Rome.96 

In 1519 Thenaud, like Galatinus a Franciscan, was in his late thirties; he was 
close to the French royal family and his career had included a diplomatic visit 
to Egypt and Palestine. His book, vernacular rather than Latin, was written for 
Francis I, a prince who was interested in religion and learning, and who in any 
case would have known that Reuchlin and his Christian Kabbalah had become 
a question in European politics. Thenaud had already written other works for 
Louise of Angouléme and her son, Duke Francis, before he became king in 1515. 
Thenaud answered the king's request for knowledge of ‘the kabbalistic art’, 
perhaps evoked by the 1517 printing of Reuchlin's De arte cabbalistica, first in a 
verse introduction to the subject (1519), still extant in manuscript; following a 
further request from the monarch, he produced a fuller prose exposition. 

"Your pleasure it was, says Thenaud to the king in the verse prologue to the 
final prose work, 'to question me on the kabbalistic art, which is defended as 
Hebrew theology, and the sacred mystery of the Hebrews, whereby they become 
superstitious...’ ( ... Me interroger de l'art cabalistique/Que l'on maintient 
théologie hebraique,/Et le sacre mistere des Hebreux/Par laquelle ilz sontz 
supersticieux. ... )67 In ‘que l'on maintient and 'supersticieux' one can glimpse 
already the negative character of the argument Thenaud is going to pursue. 

Further contrasts with Galatinus appear. Thenaud's book is an introduction 
to Jewish and Christian Kabbalah, whereas De arcanis was a Latin apologetic 
treatise incorporating a defence of Reuchlin and Jewish literature. Galatinus 
wrote before Reuchlin's 1517 De arte cabbalistica, but Thenaud was writing after 
it and draws on it heavily. Lastly, Galatinus is a keen Hebraist, but Thenaud 
apologizes for delay caused by his deficiency in Hebrew: 


...faulte de la pratique 

Et du scavoir de la langue hebraique 
Qui est requise à ceste intention 
M'a retardé la consummacion. ... 68 


65 On Thenaud’s life and writings see Christie-Miller's introduction to his edition, in 
Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, pp. 7-49. 

66 — Simonsohn, The Apolstolic See and the Jews, pp. 339-42. 

67 | Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, p. 56. 

68  Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, p. 58: lack of experience in and knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, which is required for this purpose, has delayed its completion’ 
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The content of the work suggests that this is not merely a conventional apol- 
ogy, even though Thenaud's fascination with the kabbalistic art is clearly genu- 
ine. Yet the most important contrast in the present connection lies in his 
assessment of the Talmud and the Toledot Yeshu. De arcanis is not mentioned, 
and perhaps it was unknown to Thenaud; but views similar to those sponsored 
by Reuchlin and Galatinus were widely known - and are silently rebutted. 

Thenaud’s treatise deals with the whole order of the universe: with what he 
calls in the first book the Kabbalah of the spiritual, the heavenly, the elemental 
and the human worlds.9? Having seen all the vanity and pain of this world, he 
determines, remembering that philosophers have spoken of many other 
worlds, to seek a world in which to live in peace and repose. As he seeks, he has 
a vision of two glorious ladies: Dame Simplicity, who descends from the skies, 
and Dame Curiosity, who comes up from the earth. Dame Simplicity is of sur- 
passing beauty, sweet, humble and virginal, with a royal and gracious heart. 
Her name is enamelled on a gold leaf, which hangs from her necklace of pearls 
and diamonds. She constantly looks at the rich cross she holds in one hand, but 
she stretches out the other hand to show Thenaud that she longs for his salva- 
tion and the fulfilment of his desire. 

Dame Curiosity now places herself, however, between Simplicity and 
Thenaud. Her body ‘unites the three beauties of Juno, Pallas and Venus’, and 
her name is engraved on an emerald that hangs from her neck. She says ‘O pil- 
grim of the Most Christian monarch [the king of France], I will put into your 
hand Hebrew poets and philosophers, or even Muslim ones’, and calls up ‘aJew 
or Hebrew, whom she directs to teach me Kabbalah, which means “reception,” 
and to show me the way to heaven’.”° Once again there is a hint of the final 
conclusion, which will not be in favour of Hebrew Kabbalah. The aged Hebrew 
guide now explains the fourfold universe (book i), the immortality of souls, 
according to Plato and the teaching of the Hebrews (book ii), and the celestial 
Kabbalah and the angelic world (book iii). The main passage on the Talmud 
comes, however, in the fourth book, ‘which’, in Thenaud’s words, ‘contains the 
mystery of the Kabbalah of the Hebrews.”1 Now Thenaud asks his ‘venerable 
and most profound’ guide, whom he addresses as ‘Raby et seigneur, to explain 
the practice of Kabbalah.7? 

In the course of this explanation, the Talmudists, with their literal enforce- 
ment of the commandments and their literal understanding of the creation 


69 . Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, p. 73 (summary of contents). 
70  Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, pp. 86-8 (Prologue). 

71  Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, p. 74 (summary of contents). 
72  Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, p. 248 (iv 1). 
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narrative in Genesis and the promises of redemption, are distinguished from 
the kabbalists, with their spiritual teaching and interpretation. 'You should also 
know that the teaching and the school of the Hebrews is divided between two 
sects, that of the kabbalists and that of the Talmudists, which differ as the con- 
templative life differs from the active life? This begins a sharpened summary 
of Reuchlin's own discussion of differences between kabbalists and Talmudists 
in De arte cabbalistica."* This distinction between the two can appeal to ten- 
sions between mystics and others within the Jewish community — in comment 
on this passage in Reuchlin, Idel picks out the conflicts of Abraham Abulafia 
with his Jewish contemporaries — but it also merges, as Idel stresses, into char- 
acteristically Christian depreciation of Jewish’ literalism as opposed to 
‘Christian’ spiritual interpretation, to which only the kabbalists can attain.” It 
is in this sense that Reuchlin’s distinction is used in Thenaud, and it then con- 
trasts with Galatinus's treatment of the Talmudists themselves as deep spiri- 
tual teachers employing allegory.79 

Indeed, Thenaud's Jewish guide now says that the Talmud we have today is 
so vitiated and corrupted that it has no agreement with the first Talmud; 'this 
corruption was introduced to destroy your faith and the Christian law, in sum, 
to vituperate, blaspheme and execrate your Christ. ... ' This is a form of the 
doctrine of a twofold Talmud, original and developed or corrupted, which 
Galatinus, Reuchlin and their medieval predecessors also use; but, by contrast 
with Reuchlin and Galatinus, it is given an entirely negative direction.” 

Thus, in his Augenspiegel, Reuchlin envisages an objection to the argument, 
in his recommendation to the Emperor, that (as Paul of Burgos had urged) 
Christ's injunction ‘Search the Scriptures’ (John 5:39) embraces the books of 
Jewish tradition, from which the Talmud was compiled. It might be said in 
reply, he notes, that Christ could not have enjoined the reading of texts that 
contain blasphemies against him, his mother and his disciples, and so could 
not have referred to the Talmud of our days. Reuchlin's answer to this objection 
uses Paul of Burgos's interpretation of the Johannine text (although he would 


73 Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, pp. 253-7 (here, 253; iv 1). 

74 Reuchlin, De arte cabalistica, fols xiv verso—xix recto, in Goodman and Goodman, Johann 
Reuchlin, On the Art of the Kabbalah, pp. 94-113. Georgius Venetus (Francesco Giorgio or 
Zorzi), De harmonia mundi totius cantica tria (Venice, 1525), 60 D—E (ii 7), quoted by 
Christie-Miller in Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, p. 253, seems also to depend on this sec- 
tion of Reuchlin, De arte cabalistica. 

75 Idel, ‘Introduction, in Goodman and Goodman, Johann Reuchlin, On the Art of the 
Kabbalah, pp. xxi-xxiii. 

76 . Galatinus, De arcanis (Basel, 1561), i 7, pp. 16-17. 

77 Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, p. 257. 
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not accept him as a good witness, he says, in other remarks which he makes 
about the Talmud), and argues for the early existence of Talmudic tradition, as 
well as its late compilation in its present form; in the time of Christ, there was 
the Mishnah, handed down by tradition from Moses and the patriarchs, and 
the Gemara was added later — but the word Talmud can refer to the old teach- 
ings, and one should never simply assume that a given part of the Talmud con- 
tains heresies.79 

Correspondingly, Reuchlin shows how such assumptions may be questioned 
when he notes in his Defensio the argument of Rabbi Jehiel of Paris, at the Paris 
Disputation of 1240, that more than one Jesus is named in rabbinic literature. 
Reuchlin adds that when he bought his own copy of the Babylonian Talmud, 
tractate Sanhedrin, he verified the passage (Sanhedrin 107b) in which a Jesus is 
named as a disciple of Rabbi Joshua ben Perahiah. He observes — at this stage, 
non-committally — that the events concerned are placed by many in the 
Hasmonaean age.?? Later, however, in a passage of De arte cabalistica, which 
Thenaud would have seen, Reuchlin takes care to state unequivocally that the 
Jesus named as a disciple of Rabbi Joshua ben Perahiah is not the Christians' 
Jesus.8? In the discussion cited from the Augenspiegel Reuchlin had implied 
that passages taken to be blasphemous (if correctly interpreted as such, which 
may be doubtful, as he went on to emphasize) must have been added later. 
Thenaud implicitly concurs, but simply identifies the whole later development 
as an anti-Christian redaction or corruption. This verdict is a sweeping form of 
what was probably one of those remarks of Paul of Burgos on the Talmud in 
which Reuchlin did not take him for a good witness: that the Mishnah and the 
Talmud contain much that is false and erroneous and unjust and even absurd, 
against natural as well as divine law, 'and as far as they can they strive to rebut 
and put to shame the teaching of Christ, which is heavenly and without 
blemish’®! This judgment, as presented by Thenaud, may go back to earlier 
medieval polemic, developed in the wake of the Paris Disputation.?? 


78  Augenspiegel, fols vii recto-viii verso, xxvi verso, in Reuchlin, Sämtliche Werke, iv/1, 
pp. 38-41, 106-9. 

79 Defensio, Tiv recto and verso, in Reuchlin, Sämtliche Werke, iv/1, pp. 414-19. 

80 Reuchlin, De arte cabalistica, fol. xii verso, in Goodman and Goodman, Johann Reuchlin, 
On the Art of the Kabbalah, pp. 86-7. 

81  '..etquantum possunt nituntur doctrine christi, que celestis et immaculata est, repug- 
nare, et eam deturpare'; Paul of Burgos, Additio on Zechariah 5, reprinted in Chenmelech 
Merchavia, ‘The Talmud in the Additiones of Paul of Burgos’, Journal of Jewish Studies 16 
(1965), pp. 115-34 (125, cf. 122-3). As Merchavia notes, Paul himself concentrates here on 
absurdities or errors rather than passages claimed as anti-Christian. 

82 See note 83, below. 
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The Jewish guide in Thenaud's Traicté proceeds to exemplify the vitupera- 
tion cast on Christ by paraphrasing a passage from the Toledot Yeshu broadly 
parallel with that quoted by Ramón Martí and mentioned through Victoria by 
Galatinus. The corruption of the Talmud was introduced 'to vituperate, blas- 
pheme and execrate your Christ, who worked miracles, they say, not because of 
the holiness of his life, his divine sonship, or his excellence, but by virtue of the 
divine name which he had stolen in the temple, in the following manner. 
Solomon wrote and engraved the name of God, the tetragrammaton, on a very 
rich and precious stone. ... '5? Although Thenaud makes no explicit mention of 
the Toledot Yeshu by its title, he follows the association of Talmud and Toledot 
Yeshu which was exemplified above from the adaptation of Pugio Fidei in 
Victoria. There is no indication in the Traicté that the writer is passing from the 
Talmud to another book; the innocent reader might suppose that the entire 
discussion is based on the Talmud. Thenaud probably follows his source, but in 
any case he is far from Galatinus's scrupulous distinction, following Reuchlin, 
between a Toledot Yeshu deemed fabulous and a Talmud which on this ques- 
tion of miracles can be said to accord with the New Testament. 

For Thenaud the Kabbalah is clearly superior to the Talmud, and his 
Jewish guide enthusiastically quotes and paraphrases Reuchlin's De arte 
cabalistica on the mystical and magical permutations of divine names, based 
on such texts as Sefer Yetsirah and Sefer Raziel.84 In the fifth book of the 
Traicté, however, Dame Simplicity draws the pilgrim out of the synagogue of 
the Jews, into which Curiosity had brought him so that he might learn the 
mysteries taught by the Platonists and the Hebrews.® She takes him to the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, where she shows him something 
to be accounted still better than the Jewish Kabbalah — Christian Kabbalah. 
In the church the pilgrim sees written all the names of the ecclesiastical writ- 
ers who unfold this mystery. He ascends to the Chapel of Calvary, and in a 
rapture understands the true Christian Kabbalah of the cross. He then goes 
down to St Helen's Chapel, where Simplicity meets him again, and hears him 
tell what he has learnt. 


83 . Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, p. 257; he may have drawn on the story as told in the anti- 
Jewish and sometimes anti-Talmudic work of the ‘Passauer Anonymus' (thirteenth cen- 
tury, with additions), which (unlike Ramón Marti’s version) includes the statement that 
Solomon inscribed the divine name. See Alexander Patschovsky, Der Passauer Anonymus, 
Schriften der Monumenta Germaniae Historica 22 (Stuttgart, 1968), p. 186. 

84  Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, pp. 329-39 (iv u, ‘De divers semhamaphoras c'est à dire 
interpretacions, revolucions et deschiffremens du susdict nom de Dieu"). 

85 For what follows see Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, pp. 354—86 (v 1-3). 
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This fifth book recalls Thenaud's diplomacy and his links with the Franciscan 
guardians of the Christian holy places, but there is no mistaking its message 
concerning the Talmud and Jewish literature. Simplicity takes the reader 
entirely out of the hands of the Jews, with regard to the utterly corrupt Talmud, 
but also concerning the far better Hebrew Kabbalah — to discover a mystical 
revelation, under the cross, of the true Kabbalah, which is Christian. After this, 
in a short sixth and final book Curiosity, having found her pupil again outside 
the church, teaches — what presumably may now safely be learnt — how the 
angelic world governs the heavenly world.96 

Thenaud's work recalls not so much that of his somewhat older contempo- 
rary Galatinus, despite their shared inheritance from St Francis and from the 
mysticism of Pico and Reuchlin, but rather that of the fifteenth-century 
Franciscan Matthias Dóring, who condemned the commentaries of Paul of 
Burgos for leading Christians astray with discussions of rabbinic texts, and 
causing them to follow Jewish fables. Through Thenaud and Galatinus the 
battle of the books may be heard as an echo of a conflict over the Talmud 
which was familiar to Christian students of the Bible. This familiarity was 
gained above all through the wide currency of the early medieval Glossa 
Ordinaria on scripture, with its occasional references to Jewish tradition, 
together with the commentaries of Nicholas of Lyra, the additions to them 
made from the Talmud and rabbinic literature by Paul of Burgos, and the 
replies to these additions by Matthias Dóring. All these were commonly copied 
and printed together with the Gloss. One such printing (Basel, 1508), as noted 
already, was overseen in the circle of Reuchlin by Conrad Leontorius of 
Maulbronn, whose introduction smooths over the negativity of Dóring's 
replies." This edition was then reprinted in Thenaud's time in France (Lyon, 
1520). The battle of the books was then approaching an end, Thenaud's treatise 
was being completed and Victoria was being printed in Paris. Dóring's com- 
plaint against Paul of Burgos was very much that of Simplicity against Curiosity. 

Yet the new mystical atmosphere in which the old conflict over the Talmud 
was now catried on made a difference to it, as consideration of Thenaud and 
Galatinus makes clear. Thenaud might of course make one think initially that 
the new knowledge of genuine and spurious Jewish mystical literature made no 
real difference at all; it was as possible for Thenaud as it had been for Dóring to 
say that Talmudic texts mislead rather than empower Christian interpretation, 
and others would soon follow this path. Yet it remains significant that Thenaud 
was asked to write this treatise, that he himself betrays such fascination with 


86  Thenaud, Traicté de la Cabale, pp. 386—400 (vi 1-2). 
87 Horbury, ‘The New Testament and Rabbinic Study’, pp. 16-19. 
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Jewish Kabbalah as mediated by Reuchlin - a trait in which he is at one with 
Galatinus — and that at the end he leaves a loophole for study under the aegis of 
Curiosity (perhaps study of ‘Kabbalah’ as opposed to ‘Talmud’). The new 
knowledge of mystical texts added a striking additional attraction to Hebrew 
literature, with an immediate suggestion of its closeness to Christianity. 

Although it was possible to dissociate the mystical texts from the Talmud, 
and to condemn the latter, it would also be possible to conjoin them, as the 
attribution of the Zohar to Simeon bar Yohai and his son Eleazar suggests, and 
as rabbinical names in the Zohar and mystical texts seem to confirm. Both 
Talmud and mystical texts together could then be understood, in the way taken 
over by Galatinus, as containing much of the highest possible value once 
they are rightly interpreted. Such an approach was later taken in eighteenth- 
century Germany by Christian Schóttgen, in his widely read Horae Hebraicae 
on the New Testament (1733), the immediate predecessor of the early twenti- 
eth-century commentary on the New Testament from Talmud and Midrash by 
H.L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck (1922 onwards) - a work which took over much 
from Schoettgen but removed most of his mystical references. Schoettgen, like 
Galatinus, combines Talmudic and mystical texts and finds value in both. 
Hence Thenaud, with and through his difference from Galatinus, still points to 
a new atmosphere which from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century would 
retain its power, despite shifting winds, to win non-Jews to some positive 
appreciation of the Talmud. 


CHAPTER 6 


Crossroads in Hebraism: Johann Buxtorf Gives a 
Hebrew Lesson to Philippe Duplessis-Mornay 


Joanna Weinberg 


From the mid-fifteenth to the seventeenth century, Christian readers of all 
denominations were attracted to the study of the holy tongue and Jewish 
books. The stock of Talmudic and midrashic texts interspersed throughout the 
thirteenth-century Pugio Fidei, and the exegetical contributions of medieval 
commentators, in particular Rabbi Solomon (Rashi 1040-1105) and David 
Kimhi (Redak 160-1235), which had provided generations of Christians with 
theJewish material, was now replenished and updated. An astonishingly broad 
range of Hebrew and Aramaic texts was made accessible to the scholar, divine, 
literate man or woman.! 

The variety and diversity of Hebraic expression during this long Renaissance 
does not lend itself to easy generalization. What is true is that most self- 
respecting biblical exegetes — with some remarkable exceptions such as 
Erasmus — felt compelled to acquire a command of the holy tongue. The 
Hebrew studies of Konrad Pellikan (1478-1556), the German theologian and 
humanist of Basel and Zürich, were surprisingly varied, but different from that 
of his student, Sebastian Münster, the author of an influential tract on the 
Hebrew calendar and disciple of the Jewish grammarian Elijah Levita. Pico 
della Mirandola's foray into the world of Kabbalah, which was facilitated by 
Jews and erstwhile Jews, has little in common with the way other prominent 
Catholics such as Gilbert Génébrard expended much intellectual energy in 
providing testimony from Jewish writings ranging from the Roman Mahzor 
(festival prayer book) to the Sefer ha-Ikarim (Book of Principles) of Joseph 
Albo (1380-1444). And the exploitation of Jewish tradition by converts to 
Christianity was not simply a story of exposing the 'nugae' - the absurdities — 
of their former religion, or of attempting in the tradition of the Pugio Fidei to 
prove Christian truths from Jewish texts. Paulo Ricci, the Jew from Trent who 
converted to Christianity at the beginning of the sixteenth century, did not use 
theJewish sources solely as a stick with which to beat his former co-religionists; 
on the contrary, they served him as a means for evaluating and justifying his 


1 On women studying Hebrew see Philip Ford, ‘Camille de Morel: Female Erudition in the 
French Renaissance’, in (Re)Inventing the Past: Essays on the French Renaissance in Honour of 
Ann Moss, ed. Gary Ferguson and Catherine Hampton (Durham, 2003), pp. 245-59. 
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own Christianity? And his Latin translations of the two tractates of the 
Mishnah, Berakhot and Sanhedrin — though unsatisfactory in the eyes of the 
rigorous Hebrew reader John Selden — provided the tyro to rabbinic studies 
with an accurate translation accompanied by helpful glosses.? He did graft his 
new religious identity onto the rabbinic text, however. The tractate of Berakhot 
ends with Rabbi Natan's notable pronouncement, ‘It is time to act for the Lord" 
But Ricius lengthened the ending to incorporate the words, 'To him [i.e. to the 
Lord] and to the queen of heaven and propitious virgin should be given per- 
petual praise, glory and honour*^ 

In 1555, Johannes Isaac Levita who had undergone multiple conversions, 
now in his Catholic phase, published a bilingual edition of the Ruah Hen.5 
According to Colette Sirat, this treatise, wrongly attributed to Judah ibn Tibbon, 
provided one of the best introductions to Jewish philosophy for the average 
person; it contains an encyclopaedic discussion of the sciences and draws on 
Maimonides, Averroes and Avicenna.$ In fact, Sirat's judgement on this short 
philosophical monograph had already been articulated by no less a scholar 
than Johann Reuchlin, who in his De arte cabbalistica had asserted that ‘our 
young men’ were reading Ruah Hen in order to acquire knowledge of the physi- 
cal world.’ Johannes Isaac translated the text into Latin, and in a second print- 
ing published it together with the popular Maimonidean letter against 
astrology. If Christians were already reading the text in Reuchlin's time, by the 


2 See Paulus Ricius, Sal federis (Pavia, 1507) and the discussion of Bernd Roling, ‘Maimonides 
im Streit der Konfessionen: Die "Statera prudentum" des Paulus Ritius und die christliche 
Neuelektüre des Maimonides im 16. Jahrhundert, in Gottes Sprache in der philologischen 
Werkstatt, Hebraistik vom 15 bis zum 19. Jahrhundert, ed. Giuseppe Veltri and Gerold Necker 
(Leiden, 2004), pp. 149-68. 

3 See Gerald J. Toomer, John Selden: A Life in Scholarship, 2 vols (Oxford, 2009), 2, p. 444. Ricius 
never translates the tetragrammaton, apparently adhering to Jewish custom prohibiting the 
articulation of the ineffable name. 

4 Paulus Ricius, Talmudica novissime in latinum versa periocunda commentariola (Augsburg, 
1519), sig. kar. Ricius translated other rabbinic texts including the popular passages about the 
Messiah and the messianic age from Chapter 10 (Helek) of Sanhedrin. 

5 On Johannes Isaac, see Theodor Dunkelgrün's chapter in this volume. Symon Foren wrote a 
MSt dissertation (Oxford, 2014) on Johannes Isaac's translation of Ruah Hen. Ofer Elior's 
wide-ranging doctoral study of the Ruah Hen is to be published by Yad ben Zvi press 
(Jerusalem). See Ofer Elior, Ruah Hen as a Looking Glass: The Study of Science in Different 

Jewish Cultures as Reflected in a Medieval Introduction to Aristotelian Science and in its Later 
History (PhD diss., Ben Gurion University of the Negev, Beer-Sheva, 2010.) 

6 Colette Sirat, ‘Le livre Rouah Hen’, Proceedings of the Sixth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 
4 vols (Jerusalem, 1977-80), 3 (1977), pp. 17-23. 

7 Johannes Reuchlin, De arte cabalistica libri tres Leoni x dicati (Hagenau, 1517), bk. 1, fol. 2r. 
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end of the sixteenth century four Hebrew editions had been published — 
presumably for a Jewish readership — the last of which (Prague, 1593-94) was 
equipped with two commentaries. In this case, it would appear that Jews and 
Christians were united in their quest for guidance through the complex terrain 
of medieval philosophy. 

No less intriguing is the case of Abraham Saba’s Tseror ha-Mor (Jar of 
Myrrh).? This Spanish exegete and preacher who had seen the expulsion, and 
who ended his life somewhere in Africa, became an authority for Christians — 
and Saba was not an author who had been allocated an honourable place in 
the monumental Mikraot Gedolot (Rabbinic Bibles). Just as David Kimhi's 
plain interpretations of the biblical text had appealed to Christians despite his 
less than positive pronouncements on Christianity, so too, Saba's uncompli- 
mentary remarks about monks and clerics did not deter scholars of all denomi- 
nations from reading his writings. Indeed, Konrad Pellikan took two years to 
translate Saba's Bible commentary into Latin.? This translation is but one 
example of Pellikan's many efforts at translating Hebrew texts. As the Chronicon 
demonstrates, and the library of Zürich documents, Pellikan put his hand to 
Hebrew works of all kinds and genres, ancient, medieval and modern: 
Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds, Kimhi's MikAlol and Abraham Farissol's 
commentary on Job (presumably translated from the text printed in the first 
rabbinic Bible of 1516—17) are just a few of the texts he tackled, sometimes with 
the help of the Jewish convert Michael Adam.!° On the whole, Christian schol- 
ars did not venture into halakhah or Jewish law, the mainstay of Jewish daily 


8 On Saba see Abraham Gross, Iberian Jewry from Twilight to Dawn: The world of Rabbi 
Abraham Saba (Leiden, 1995). 

9 See, e.g., the copy of the work (Venice, 1546) in the British Library (1907. d. 3), which 
belonged to a Christian who glossed the text with Greek and Latin annotations and with 
references to relevant verses from the New Testament and to comments on the Pope and 
demons. On Pellikan's work as librarian and cataloguer see Martin Germann, Die reformi- 
erte Stiftsbibliothek am Grossmünster Zürich im 16. Jahrhundert und die Anfänge der 
neuzeitlichen Bibliographie (Wiesbaden, 1994). In his diary, the Chronicon (1544), Pellikan 
dates the various stages in his translation of the work, which he finally completed at the 
beginning of September 1554. See Das Chronicon des Konrad Pellikan, ed. Bernhard 
Riggenbach (Basel, 1877), p.183. lam most grateful to Alexa Renggli of the Zentralbibliothek 
Zürich for providing me with copies of parts of Pellikan's translation of Saba (Ms Car C 24, 
fols 1r-5v). 

10 Adam was a guest in Pellikan's home for many months in 1546—47 (Chronicon, p. 172). On 
Pellikan see Emil Silberstein, Conrad Pellicanus: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Studiums 
der hebräischen Sprache in der ersten Hälfte des xv1. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1900) and 
Christoph Zürcher, Konrad Pellikans Wirken in Zürich 1526-1556 (Zürich, 1975). 
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life. Pellikan's reference to his translation of libellus de jugulo et mactatione 
animalium' thus comes as something of a surprise." This ‘little book’ is to be 
identified with Jacob Weil's manual for slaughterers, Sefer bedikut et shehitah, 
written in the fifteenth century and reprinted over and over again in Ashkenaz 
but also beyond - it was translated into Judaeo-Spanish. Michael Adam 
appears to have initiated Pellikan into the basic stuff on which Jewish exis- 
tence depended. But there were other legal works that engaged the attention 
of Christians. Take, for example, Jacob ben Asher's fourteenth-century Code of 
Law, the Tur. Among the motley crowd of readers of this classic Jewish text was 
the Cardinal Cesare Baronio, the ecclesiastical historian of the Counter 
Reformation. In an effort to support his arguments about the burial of Jesus, 
Baronio had invoked one of the paragraphs on Jewish burial customs con- 
tained in the section of the Code entitled ‘Yoreh Deah''? 

Thus the quest for Hebraic knowledge did not follow a predetermined path, 
and each reader sought out the texts that supported his theological or histori- 
cal presuppositions. For the most part, there was a relatively limited number of 
books that were routinely studied, and these were often read in the shadow of 
anti-Jewish tracts that continued to fashion and influence approaches to Jews 
and Judaism. In 1613 a scholarly exchange took place between the great Hebraist 
Johann Buxtorf the Elder and Philippe Duplessis-Mornay, the so-called Pope of 
the Huguenots, the counsellor of Henri de Navarre, and zealous defender 
of the Huguenot cause.? This encounter between these two individuals will be 
the subject of the following pages. It may be seen to encapsulate a particular 
moment in the history of Christian study of Jewish texts, when learning and 
interpretation, patronage and evangelism all coincide at some level. In the 
process, a new model for the approach to the study of Jewish texts — without 
eradicating old practices of reading — emerges. 

Philippe Duplessis-Mornay was a man of many parts, diplomatic activist 
and prolific author. It was in 1581, a period in which he was engaged in all man- 
ner of political campaigns that he published De la verité de la religion chresti- 
enne: contre les athées, epicuriens, payens, juifs, mahumedistes, et autres infideles 


11 Chronicon, p. 174. 

12 Cesare Baronio, Annales ecclesiastici (Rome, 1593), 1, p. 183: ‘ ... Addimus ad haec insuper 
quae Rabbi Jacob memoriae prodidit ex Rabbi Moyse Aegyptio: nimirum viros virorum et 
feminas feminarum curare consuevisse cadavera, in hunc scilicet modum: oculos in pri- 
mis et ora claudere defuncto ac stringere fascia, tondere capillos. ...’ The marginal note 
correctly refers to 'Iore dea c. 352* 

13 For a survey of Duplessis-Mornay’s political career, see Hugues Daussy, Les Huguenots et 
le roi: Le combat politique de Philippe Duplessis-Mornay (1572-1600) (Geneva, 2002). 
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(Antwerp, 1581). It became a best seller, and was translated into several lan- 
guages. In the course of this apologetic treatise Duplessis-Mornay argued 
against those who would denigrate Holy Scripture:!* ‘Those who say that our 
ancient Greek and Latin authors have not witnessed the Scriptures — neither 
Plato nor Aristotle nor Theophrastus nor so many other philosophers, histori- 
ans and poets — are like those who ask the men of Peru to provide witness of 
the history of France or Spain...but as soon as the Greeks realized that there 
was an Egypt they went there to school and there they communicated with the 
Jews who told them the little they knew about the true God, the creation of 
the world, the fall of man. ...’ The Greeks discovered the Jews and, in particular, 
the knowledge contained in the Old Testament, which formed a common prin- 
ciple binding the Jew to the Christian. According to Duplessis-Mornay the 
Christian could make use of this original truth which verified the Gospel when 
entering into disputation with the Jew. 

The mission against the Jews, though not as prominent as his offensive 
against the papacy, regularly featured in Duplessis-Mornay's writings. 
According to Myriam Yardeni, Duplessis-Mornay's reflections and assessments 
of the Jews must be understood in the light of the wars of religion.!5 
Representative of his thinking on the Jews is the oft-cited statement in which 
Duplessis-Mornay expressed puzzlement that the Hugeunots should be perse- 
cuted whilst the Pope allowed the Jews to live and blaspheme in Rome with 
impunity.!6 But it is not easy to categorize Duplessis-Mornay's approach to the 
Jews and their books. He possessed the pseudo-Augustinian work Altercatio 
ecclesiae et synagogae, which preached conversion of the Jews in no uncertain 
terms." He also owned a manuscript of Pugio Fidei, by the Dominican Ramon 


14 De la verité de la religion chrestienne, Ch. 26, pp. 608-9: ‘Nos anciens Autheurs Grecs et 
Latins n'en rien testant ny Platon, ny Aristote, ny Theophraste, et d'autres Philosophes, 
Historiens Poétes et tant d'autres Philosophes, Historiens Poétes. Cest comme qui deman- 
deroit tesmoignage à ceux du Perou de l'histoire de France, ou d'Espagne: car au temps 
dont parlent nos Escritures... Mais encor, dés que les Grecs cognurent qu'il y avoit un 
Egypte, ils s'y en allerent à l'eschole; et eurent, comme avons prouué, communication 
avec les Juifs, dont ils rapporterent ce peu qu'ils auoyent du vray Dieu, de la creation du 
monde, de la cheute de l'homme..." 

15 Myriam Yardeni, ‘Les Juifs dans les écrits polémiques et théologiques de Duplessis- 
Mornay’, in Servir Dieu, le Roi et l'État: Philippe Duplessis-Mornay (1549-1623), ed. Hugues 
Daussy and Véronique Ferrer (Paris, 2006), pp. 71-80. 

16 X Daussy, Les Huguenots et le roi, p. 120 and Yardeni, ‘Les Juifs dans les écrits polémiques’, 
PP. 72-3. 

17 Fora description of the fate of Duplessis-Mornay’s library see Roger Kuin, ‘Private Library 
as Public Danger: the Case of Duplessis Mornay’, in The Sixteenth-Century French Religious 
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Martí — the story of his unsuccessful attempt to get the foremost Hebraist in 
early modern Europe, Johann Buxtorf the Elder, to publish it is well known — 
and he was clearly well read in the Renaissance kabbalistic versions of this 
classic penned by Paulus de Heredia and Petrus Galatinus.!® He seems to have 
learned Hebrew in Heidelberg in 1568, under the tutelage of the Syriac and 
Hebrew scholar Immanuel Tremellius, a Jewish convert to Christianity.!? If the 
catalogue of his library reflects his actual reading, he had studied not only 
the Hebrew Bible, but also Mishnah, Talmud and Kimhi's lexical work, the 
Shorashim, and had also followed the path of many other Hebraists and used 
Gilbert Génébrard's Eisagoge in order to gain entry into the alien world of the 
rabbis.2° Like his fellow Huguenot Isaac Casaubon and his correspondent 
Johann Buxtorf, to whom we will return, Duplessis-Mornay seems to have 
attended the synagogue in Germany and to have discussed matters of the 
Messiah with the Jews.?! Judging from his letter to Wilhelm Stucki he certainly 
gave pride of place to Hebrew during his protectorship of the Academy of 
Saumur.?? Hebrew also featured in his work on the Eucharist. Relying heavily 


Book, ed. Andrew Pettegree, Paul Nelles and Philip Conner (Aldershot, 2001), pp. 319—28. 
The Appendix (pp. 329-58) contains the inventory of Duplessis-Mornay’s library, includ- 
ing the Altercatio (p. 330). According to François Laplanche, L'Évidence du dieu chrétien: 
Religion, culture et société dans l'apologétique protestante de la France classique, 1576—1670 
(Strasbourg, 1983), p. 318, n. 296 the Altercatio is catalogued on fol. 2 of the manuscript 
catalogue B of Duplessis-Mornay's library now in Bibliothéque de la Société pour l'Histoire 
du Protestantisme francais, Paris Ms 753, piéce 10. 

18 Of the same genre is Porchetus Salvaticus' Victoria Porcheti contra impios hebraeos, which 
Agostino Giustiniani published in Paris in 1520. Giustiniani makes a connection between 
this work and the Pugio Fidei in his preface. See Francois Secret, 'Notes pour une histoire 
du Pugio fidei a la Renaissance’, Sefarad 20/2 (1960), pp. 401-7. 

19 See the Mémoires de Charlotte Arbaleste sur la vie de Duplessis-Mornay son mari, in 
Mémoires et correspondance de Duplessis-Mornay, 12 vols (Paris 1824), 1, pp. 25-6 (Les 
mémoires de Madame de Mornay, ed. Nadine Kuperty-Tsur (Paris, 2010), pp. 82-3): ‘il passa 
l'hyver à Heydelberg, chez M. Emanuel Tremelius, l'homme de chrestienté qui auoit cog- 
noissance de plus de langues mais particulierement trés excellent en l'hebraicque. ... ' 

20 Gilbert Génébrard's Eisagoge ad legenda & intelligenda Rabbinorum commentaria, first 
published in Paris in 1563 and reprinted several times, became a vade mecum for Christian 
Hebraists of all persuasions. 

21  Philippes de Mornay, Seigneur du Plessis Marli, Advertissment aux Iuifs sur la venue du 
Messie (Saumur, 1607), p. 225: 'Et donq, qui vous peut plus retenir? Et quel pretexte reste 
plus; soit à vostre obstination, soit à vostre vaine attente? vostres Salvaticus's gulden atten 
ainsi l'appelez vous en vos synagogues de l'Allemagne: 

22 The undated letter is published in Albert Elkan, Die Publizistik der Bartolomáusnacht und 
Mornays Vindiciae contra Tyrannos' (Heidelberg, 1905), pp. 175-6. He writes to Stucki, ‘De 
statu huius academiae non est quod multa dicam: floret haebraea lingua ... ' (p. 176). 
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on the writings of Joseph Scaliger, Paulus Fagius and Sebastian Münster, 
Duplessis-Mornay tried to point out connections between the Jewish Passover 
and the Last Supper by alluding to the relevant Hebrew evidence.?? Duplessis- 
Mornay's use of Hebrew sources was not the subject of the Fontainebleau con- 
ference of 1600, where his work on the Eucharist was put on trial for the 
misquotations and misinterpretations of the Church Fathers it allegedly con- 
tained, and found very much wanting. Nevertheless, a year after Duplessis- 
Mornay's humiliation, Scaliger wrote a testimonial on his behalf, and spoke of 
his devotion to Hebrew studies: 'at his own expense he used Jews in Italy in 
order to ensure that he could gain a precise knowledge of Hebrew"'7^ In 1607 
Duplessis-Mornay wrote Advertissement aux Juifs sur la venue du Messie, a plea 
to the Jews to relinquish their ancestral religion. This plea was articulated by 
what was by now hackneyed passages from the Jewish sources, long disquisi- 
tions on the Messiah and related topics from tractate Sanhedrin, and choice 
quotations from Genesis Rabbah, in the style of Pugio Fidei. Such was his zeal 
that he had spoken to a learned Jew of Damascus who was going to translate 
the work into Hebrew as well as Arabic.?5 He had also enlisted the Dutch ori- 
entalist Thomas Erpenius to translate it into Latin, and had given him informa- 
tion about access to the Aramaic paraphrases (Targumim) that he had cited.?6 


23 See De l'Institution, usage, et doctrine du sainct sacrement de l'Eucharisitie, en l'Eglise anci- 
enne, second edition (La Rochelle, 1598), bk 1, p. 4, where he speaks about the connection 
between the Passover Afikomen and Jesus's distribution of the bread, and pp. 7-8, where 
he speaks of the cup of praise (Aallel), and Jesus's adaptation of old Jewish customs. 
Duplessis-Mornay's own copy of the work is in the British Library C.37. c. 48. 

24 The ‘attestation’ is dated 8 November 1601. See Les Mémoires, p. 368: 'Oultre ce qye je scay 
par ses compagnons d'estude qu'il a eu à ses propres frais des Juifz en Italie pour appren- 
dre exactement l'hébraisme ... ’. 

25 Giovanni Diodati, the Genevan theologian and translator of the Bible into Italian, had 
intended to translate the Advertissement into Italian in order to extend the mission to 
Italian Jewry, but he never actually completed the translation. See Laplanche, L'Évidence 
du dieu chrétien, p. 267, n. 36; and Premières recherches sur la réception italienne de 
Philippe Duplessis-Mornay: La traduction des ouvrages théologiques, in Servir Dieu, le Roi 
et l'État Philippe Duplessis-Mornay (1549-1623), pp. 145-84, here 147. But there was a 
German translation of the work published in Hanau in 1601 entitled Trewhertzige 
Ermanung an die Juden, dafs sie den albereit geleisteten Messiam annehmen, dargegen auff 
ihren vermeynten Messiam nicht lenger so vergeblich warten wollen. The work was also 
translated into Dutch in Amsterdam in 1666. 

26 Ina letter to Erpenius of 13 January 16n, Duplessis-Mornay describes his pleasure at 
Erpenius's work on the translation and informs him of printed copies of the Targum 
which he had used in the work: Te suis bien aise qu'ayés tant advancé mon Traicté contre 
les Juifs; j'esperois que par vostre moyen il leur profiteroit. Pour le Targhum ordinaire, 
vous l'avés es Bibles de Complute et d'Anvers. Le Hierosolimitain n'est pas si commun; 
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In aletter to Duplessis-Mornay dated 19 March 1611 Erpenius spoke of his need 
to check Duplessis-Mornay's citations from the Hebrew sources, expressing 
the desire that he could get hold of the books in Venice or Basel, where he 
hoped to avail himself of the library resources and help of the great Hebraist 
Johann Buxtorf the Elder.2” Erpenius clearly took his task very seriously, but 
the translation never seems to have materialized, although, as we shall see, 
Buxtorf did indeed become involved in Duplessis-Mornay's Hebrew activities. 

Duplessis-Mornay cited many Hebrew sources in his highly charged appeal 
to theJews. It may well be that he had gained knowledge of some of these texts, 
not through secondary sources, but by his own reading of the original works. In 
a direct and challenging address to the reader, Duplessis-Mornay invoked 
Abraham Saba's fifteenth-century commentary on the Bible, citing the Spanish 
exegete's interpretation of the much exploited messianic verse from the book 
of Numbers ‘a star shall step forth from Jacob and a sceptre shall arise out of 
Israel’ (24:17). Having referred to some of the standard interpretations of the 
verse, Duplessis-Mornay writes: 'And this is the way your Bundle of Myrrh [the 
title is printed in Hebrew characters] understands it: this Star kabbalistically 
signifies the Four-Letter Name in that the two first letters amount to 26, and 
this name comes to the same, and the two others 22, and there are that many 
books in the Law. It states that at the time of the Messiah all the Law will be 
fulfilled’28 Duplessis-Mornay may have borrowed prooftexts or plagiarized 


mais aussi en ai je tiré peu de passages.’ See Mémoires et correspondance de Duplessis- 
Mornay, 12 vols (Paris, 1824—25), vol. 11 (1825), p. 143. 

27 Mémoires et correspondance de Duplessi-Mornay, vol. 1, p. 179-80: ' ... J'espere que j'y 
recouvrerai la pluspart des livres don't je vous escrivis dernierement, et aussi commodité 
pour avoir l'hebreu de plusieurs passages cités en vostre tant solide que salutaire 
Advertissement aulx Juifs, que je n'ai pas sceu avoir ici, par faulte des livres, laquelle 
aussi a causé que ce que j'ai traduict n'est pas du tout de si bonne grace que je vouldrois 
bien; mais estant à Venise, oü j'espere abondance des livres, et n'aurai aussi aultre chose 
qui m'occupera l'esprit, le dreserai bien. Passant pour Basle, je communiquerai de 
quelques mots et facons de parler avec M. Buxtorffe, personne tres docte en la langue 
saincte; et sije le trouve affable et humain, et qu'il me veuille assister de ses livres, et me 
secourir en la recherche des passages, je m'arresterai là quleche temps pour achever la 
traduction, et puis lui communiquerai tout l'oeuvre pour l'examiner, et voir si quelque 
part je n'aye failli (ce que en toute translation, et prinicpalement en celle qui si faict 
d'une langue estrange en ue aultre, est bien aisé) car plusieurs voyent plus 'qu'ung, et je 
scais tres bien qu'il s'y entend mieulx que moi, qui suis encores novice afin que totut 
l'oeuvre puisse estre bien dressé, et la traduction avoir ung peu de lustre, qui tant 
abondamment est dans l'original. ... ' 

28 . Advertissment, p. 14: ' ... et mesme Vostre paquet de mirrhe, de fait l'a ainsi entendu 
que ceste Estoile Cabalistiquement signifie le nom de quatres lettres, entant que les deux 
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from eminent predecessors that were fitting for his missionary project. In this 
context, however, he had happened upon a fifteenth-century kabbalist exegete 
whose biblical commentary, as I noted above, had been reprinted several times 
and become popular among both Christians and Jews.?9 And, at least in this 
context, Duplessis-Mornay does not misquote — although he does manipulate 
the text for his own purposes. For Saba did interpret the two first letters of 
‘kokhay’ (star) which numerically amounts to 26 as an esoteric allusion to the 
tetragrammaton, the letters of which also amount to 26. Moreover, he also 
explained the numerical value of the two letters of khav in the word kokhav as 
referring to the 22 books of Torah which will become perfect: "Then all the 
world will recognize that the Lord is one and His Torah true, a time connected 
with the coming of the saviour, the Messiah Son of David.?? It is not unlikely, 
then, that Duplessis-Mornay's invocation of Saba would have had meaningful 
resonance for both Christians and Jews. 

Six years after the publication of his missionary treatise on the Messiah, in 
August 1613, Duplessis-Mornay received an honour from an unexpected quarter. 
The doyen of Hebrew studies, Johann Buxtorf the Elder, dedicated his useful 
booklet, De abbreviaturis Hebraicis, to the illustrious Lord Philippe Duplessis- 
Mornay. But this dedication, though couched in conventional adulatory terms, 
went beyond the conventional limits of a dedication.?! After a page of prefatory 
niceties, Buxtorf launched into an exegesis of a passage from the New Testament, 


premieres lettres font 26 en nombre, et autant fait ce nom, et les deux autres 22 et autant 
y a il de livres en la Loi; Par ce, dit il, quautemps du Messie toute la Loi sera accomplie.[The 
words 'paquet d mirrhe’ and the number ‘26’ and the tetragramamaton are written out in 
Hebrew characters]. 

29 In some ways Saba's fortune is comparable to that of the thirteenth-century Bahya ben 
Asher whose works were also printed several times in the sixteenth century and also 
became popular among Christians. See below. 

30 Abraham Saba, Tseror ha-Mor (Venice, 1545), fol. 123 col. b: ‘...this is an allusion to His great 
name which will be disseminated throughout the world as it is written "On that day the 
Lord will be one and the name shall be perfect and the Torah of the Lord perfect" The word 
ko-khav (star) written plene; ko is 26 which is the number of letters of the tetragrammaton. 
For then the letters of the Name will be combined to perform miracles and wonders 
through the power of the great Name and His Torah such that the whole world will recog- 
nize that the Lord is true and His Torah true. And the 22 of khav corresponds to the 22 let- 
ters alluded to in the statement “through you, Israel will be blessed" ... “And there will come 
down from Jacob" refers to the fact that God will draw from that which He said: “a star will 
come out from Jacob,’ a saviour and powerful one, his name is the Messiah son of David: 

31 Johannes Buxtorfius, De abbreviaturis hebraicis liber novus et copiosus... Bibliotheca Rabbinica 
(Basel, 1613). The dedication is entitled “Illustri et vere generoso viro D. Philippo Mornaeo 
Plessiaci Marliani.. etc. Domino Christianissimi Regis in sacro consistorio consiliario, 
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an untypical undertaking — his great contributions to Hebrew studies are not 
usually associated with biblical interpretation. In a desire to enhance the likeli- 
hood that his addressee would approve this act of dedication, so Buxtorf 
asserted, he had produced an examination of a passage in the Old Testament 
that would shed light on the New Testament.?? This claim or assertion, as we 
will see, does not ring true, but rather seems to run counter to Duplessis- 
Mornay's own approach to Jewish literature. 

The starting point of Buxtorf's instructive homily was Paul's description of 
his flogging at the hands of the Jews in 2 Corinthians (11:24):33 ‘Five times 
I received from the Jews forty lashes minus one.’ This was not the first time 
Buxtorf had referred to the verse. In the course of his description of the Jewish 
practice of flagellation before the Day of Atonement in his Jüden Schul of 1603 
Buxtorf had reported a discussion about the interpretation of the verse.3+ 


Some time ago I asked a Rabbi why they give thirty-nine strokes, when it 
says explicitly in the law forty. He answered: ‘Formerly a whip was used 
with three calfskin thongs, two of them short, but the one in the middle 
long, so that it went round the whole body, and with that item thirteen 
lashes were administered. If you count one stroke with each of the thongs, 
then the thirteen lashes would make thirty-nine, but one more would 
have meant two more than forty for the poor sinner, which Moses had 
prohibited. But you can find the right interpretation of this saying of 
Moses concerning what was used to strike the evil-doer in their Talmud. 
The Apostle Paul said he received this punishment, one less than forty, 


cataphractorum turmae Ductori, Salmudriensis ditionis praesidi, Domus Regiae navarrae 
Praefecto John. Buxtorfius S.P. D’. (sig. 21-8v). 

32 De abbreviaturis, sig. 3r: ‘Ut vero etiam hocce meum adloquium apud te, vir illustris, tanto 
sit acceptius, lubet in illud conferre examen loci cuiusdam ex sacra Lege veteri cuius 
explanatio lucem inferet loco in lege nova.’ 

33  Onthis historical context of this passage see Martin Goodman, 'The persecution of Paul 
by Diaspora Jews, in The Beginnings of Christianity A Collection of Articles, ed. Jack Pastor 
and Menachem Mor (Jerusalem, 1997), pp. 379-87. See the reference to this passage in 
Anthony Grafton's contribution to this book, p. 172. 

34 Johann Buxtorf, Jüden Schul (Hanau, 1603), Ch. 20, p. 521. Here I have used the English 
translation by Alan D. Corré at https://pantherfile.rwm.edu/corre/www/main.html 
(accessed 27 March 2015). In the margin of the German text, Buxtorf refers both to the 
Talmud tractate Makot, where the discussion of the verse is located, and to the medieval 
commentator Bahya ben Asher. 
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five times from the Jews. No doubt it was much harder, and quite differ- 
ent from the manner in which they administer it to each other in church. 


In this context, Buxtorf rejected the information supplied by the unnamed 
Jew, and made an insinuation in keeping with the tenor of the entire polemi- 
cal book: that driven by hatred the Jews would have ensured that Paul 
received the punishment according to the letter of the law. It is quite likely 
that Buxtorf had been provoked to this reflection by a similarly polemical 
reference to the same verse in Anton Margaritha's Der gantz jüdisch Glaub. 
This work contributed greatly to his violently anti-Jewish, though informed, 
description of Jewish rites and practices.?5 But when Buxtorf returned to the 
topic of Paul's flagellation ten years later, his approach to the classical rab- 
binic texts, and the tone in which he couched this reading in rabbinics, was 
radically different. 

Paul's careful articulation ‘forty lashes minus one’ cannot be arbitrary, 
asserted Buxtorf, but must be grounded in reason — even though the Jews often 
support their traditions on straw or for frivolous reasons. A well-trained bibli- 
cal scholar, Buxtorf forged the obvious connection of the Pauline verse with its 
source, namely verses 2 and 3 of Deuteronomy 25: ‘then it shall be, if the wicked 
man deserve to be beaten, that the judge shall cause him to lie down, and to be 
beaten before his face, according to the measure of his wickedness, by number 
(v. 2). Forty stripes he may give him, he shall not exceed; lest, if he should 
exceed, and beat him above these with many stripes, then thy brother should 
be dishonoured before thine eyes (v. 3). The interpretation of the Deuteronomic 
verses signified that the number of lashes to be administered could not exceed 
39. Buxtorf's authority for this categorical statement was the third chapter of 
Makot from the ‘corpus juris’, the Mishnah:?6 ‘How many stripes do they inflict 
on a man? Forty less one, for it is written “by number forty,” that is to say a 
number near to forty. R. Judah says: He suffers the forty stripes in full. ... ' 
(Makot 3, 10). But Buxtorf did not leave it there; rather, like any traditionally 
schooled Jew, he referred to the relevant Gemara or Talmud on the topic, 
which, he claimed, provided an explanation for such a ruling: "What is the rea- 
son for this [number]? If it were written "forty in number" I should have said 
that it means forty, but since the wording is *by the number forty" it means a 


35 Anton Margaritha, Der gantz jüdisch Glaub (Augsburg, 1530), sig. Eiiii recto. Speaking 
about the rite of the Day of Atonement Margaritha states that, fuelled by their hatred of 
Christ, the Jews flagellated Paul. 

36 On the term ‘corpus iuris’ see Anthony Grafton in this volume pp. 169-88. 
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number that comes near to forty' (Babylonian Talmud, Makot 22b). Buxtorf 
then added his own clarification of this statement, drawing attention to the 
particular problem of sof ha-pasuk (end of the verse), the technical expression 
to connote the problem which these verses raised. For the word *with the num- 
ber' occurs at the end of verse 2, and is therefore separated from the word 
forty’, which begins verse three. The anomaly of these verses had generated 
the rabbinic elucidation of the passage. Not content with citing the Gemara, 
Buxtorf, the good Talmud scholar that he was, appealed to the gloss of Rabbi 
Salomon (Rashi) on the passage as well as Maimonides' commentary on the 
relevant passage in the Mishnah: ‘...forty in number, that they should not be 
flogged indiscriminately but with a fixed number of lashes. ...’ On authority of 
the rabbinic and medieval rabbis, and with a fleeting reference to Josephus as 
another witness of ancient Jewish practice, Buxtorf therefore inferred that 
Paul's experience exemplified rabbinic understanding of the law of the thirty- 
nine lashes.3” His discomfort at ratifying something rabbinic becomes appar- 
ent when he speaks of their interpretation as a 'subtle (subtile) invention of the 
circumcised fathers, and certainly a well-grounded principle of that tradition'38 
The first stage of Buxtorf’s exegesis ended, therefore, with a clear confirmation 
of the subtle — a double-edged adjective when used in relation to rabbinic 
Judaism - Talmudic understanding of the verse. 

The lesson continued with a fleeting reference to later writers such as Rabbi 
Bahya and Rabbi Abraham, whose opinions Buxtorf rejected summarily since 
their 'even more subtle' exegesis or philosophical exposition is not relevant to 
the matter at hand. Here again we meet Abraham Saba's Jar of Myrrh, together 
with the commentary of Bahya ben Asher, another popular author among Jews 
and Christians.?? Buxtorf justifiably put these writers aside, realizing that the 
kind of interpretations they provided did not — and were not intended to — 
provide the plain meaning of the verse. More startling, however, was his rejec- 
tion of ‘our interpreters’ who had understood compassion as the overriding 


37 Epistola dedicatoria sig. 4v: ‘Ita tempore Apostolorum ut sic usitatum fuisse, Paulus suo 
exemplo testatus est et confirmavit Josephus lib, antiq. 4 cap. 8” Josephus Flavius, Jewish 
Antiquities 4, 238: 'But let him who acts contrary to these things receive forty stripes 
save one. 

38 De abbreviaturis, sig. 4v: 'Atque hoc subtile est Patrum circumcisorum de triginta novem 
plagis inventum, et firmissimum scil" 

39 On the popularity of Bahya, and Buxtorf's disapproval of both Saba and Bahya, see the 
forthcoming chapter of Anthony Grafton and Joanna Weinberg, Johann Buxtorf Makes A 
Notebook, in Canonical Texts and Editorial Practices: A Global Comparative Approach, ed. 
Anthony Grafton and Glenn W. Most (Cambridge University Press, 2016). 
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principle of the law. Buxtorf would have none of this kind of interpretation: 
"The foregoing has sufficiently shown that the Jews possess the real meaning of 
the law. And he continued to cite the next Mishnah: ‘If they had estimated that 
he could bear forty and after he had suffered these only in part they said "He 
cannot bear forty" he is exempt [from the remainder]. To accompany this gob- 
bet of Mishnah, Buxtorf cited the glosses of the standard commentators on the 
Mishnah: the fifteenth-century Italian Elijah of Bertinoro and ‘R. Maiemon’. 
Maimonides' view that it was forbidden to add to the forty and that the num- 
ber of lashes had to be reckoned in consideration of the physical constitution 
of the accused concurred with Nicholas of Lyra's position.*? From standard 
Jewish exegesis, Buxtorf thus crossed over into standard Christian exegesis. 
Nicholas of Lyra's fourteenth-century Postilla, which had been inserted into 
the Glossa ordinaria, was often printed with its supercommentary, the 
Additiones, written by the former Jew Paul of Burgos. In the fifteenth century, 
the Replicae (Replies) of the Franciscan Matthias Dóring added another voice 
to the page, in order to counter that of Paul of Burgos.^! In this case both Paul 
of Burgos and the ‘replicator’ Matthias Dóring were, according to Buxtorf, 
unable to fathom Jewish laws.*? Even John Chrysostom got it wrong.^? The dis- 
missal of the Christian exegetes was then followed by a transcription, Latin 
translation and interpretation of the next part of the Mishnah, which described 
the act of flagellation in rather disturbingly graphic details. Buxtorf's precise 
and objective explication of the text and the remarkable way in which he con- 
structed a balanced and sensible excursus on his chosen topic is not what the 
reader usually associates with the vindictive author of the Jüden Schul. 

The conclusion of the letter helps us to realize the extent to which the exe- 
getical act is part and parcel of the dedicatory enterprise. The exegesis of the 
text laid out according to his satisfaction, Buxtorf addressed his dedicatee, 


40  Deabbreviaturis, sig. 5v: Ex eadem mente Lyra scribit: Sapientes vero Judaeorum ad prae- 
tendendum pietatem ordinaverunt, quod de illo numero aliquid dimitteretur, plus vel 
minus prout rationabiliter videretur ratione delicti, vel conditionis verberandi: 

41 Fora discussion of the dissemination of the study of de Lyra in the early modern period 
see William Horbury, ‘The New Testament and Rabbinic Study: An Historical Sketch; in 
The New Testament and Rabbinic Literature, ed. Reimund Bieringer, Florentino García 
Martínez, Didier Pollefeyt and Peter J. Tomson, Supplements to the Journal for the Study 
of Judaism 136 (Leiden and Boston, 2010), pp. 1-40 (esp. pp. 15-19). 

42 Textus bibliae cum Nicolai de lyra postilla Moralitatibus eiusdem Pauli Burgensis additioni- 
bus Matthiae Replicis (Lyons, 1520), fol. 75v on 2 Cor. 11:25. According to Paul of Burgos, 
who refers to Makot, it was forbidden to add to or diminish the number of lashes. 

43  . Chrystotomus, Hom 25 in capu ep. 2 ad Cor [Patrologia Graeca, vol. 61 col. 570] Subtractam 
unam plagam scribit, ne si reus plus quam quadraginta accepisset, infamis redderetur: 
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insinuating that Duplessis-Mornay must surely be the most fitting recipient of 
such a dedication — after all, he had unquestionably demonstrated his exper- 
tise in Jewish literature in his Admonition to the Jews, a text brimming with 
proofs from the esoteric Jewish texts. Clearly, it was none other than Lord 
Duplessis-Mornay with whom he should discuss these kinds of matters. Yet he, 
the lowly Buxtorf, could hardly approach the noble Duplessis-Mornay. Despite 
the injunction not to associate with those in power — he supports this view 
with citations from Pliny as from tractate Avot (1:10) — he nevertheless felt that 
some princes would lend their support and defence to their subjects.^^ 
A Talmudic saying conveyed his point: ‘Word was sent from Palestine: Let the 
clusters of grapes pray for the leaves, for were it not for the leaves, the clusters 
of grapes could not exist.45 In other words, all the individuals that make up 
society are essential for the well-being of the community, and Duplessis- 
Mornay should therefore support and defend Buxtorf financially, and promote 
his learning. Buxtorf’s scholarship was a sine qua non for the welfare of the 
Republic of Letters. Such self-fashioning seems to have overstepped the con- 
ventional limits of the dedication, as defined by Roger Chartier: ‘a figure by 
means of which the prince seems himself praised as the primordial inspiration 
and the first author of the book that is being presented to him.^$ 

One month after De abbreviaturis had gone to press Buxtorf sent the book to 
Duplessis-Mornay together with a letter that both corroborated and exposed 
his true opinion of Duplessis-Mornay.^? Essential facts are revealed here. 
Buxtorf is not reticent in demonstrating the services he himself had provided 


44 Although he gives the exact reference to Pliny he does not refer to Avot, simply giving the 
Hebrew and Latin translation of the adage. Does this suggest that he is convinced that his 
reader will immediately recognize the quotation? ‘Quid cervae inter leones? Immo soli 
leoni ex feris clementia in supplices, prostratis parcit. Teste Plinio lib. viii Cap. 16 Socium 
modo non fert. Nec ego me in magnatum societatem familiarius ingesserim, memor eius 
mw ytinn YR Ne familiaris fias principatui...’ 

45 Babylonian Talmud, Hullin 92a. Buxtorf wrongly thinks that the message was sent from 
Babylonia to Palestine rather than vice versa. 

46 Roger Chartier, Forms and Meanings: Texts, Performances, and Audiences from Codex to 
Computer (Philadelphia, 1995), p. 42. 

47 The letter is dated 8 September 1613. I am indebted to Tony Grafton who informed me 
about the existence of this letter in the Basel library, and to Dominic Hunger of the 
Universitatsbibliothek who sent me a copy of the official autograph that was sent to 
Duplessis (Ms Geigy-Hagenbach 736, 49r—50r) as well as a draft copy of the letter, which 
remained in Buxtorf’s possession. (Ki Ar 189, fasc. 8). The draft copy is slightly different 
from the official copy, but the thrust of the letter remains the same. I shall refer to Ms 
Geigy-Hagenbach 736 in this chapter. 
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for those seeking to learn Hebrew through his publications, which had been 
disseminated throughout Germany and England. He makes a point of explain- 
ing why he had singled out Duplessis-Mornay to be his dedicatee. Among the 
various reasons he puts forward is that Duplessis-Mornay had acknowledged 
his respect for Buxtorf's scholarship by inviting him to become Professor of 
Hebrew at the Academy of Saumur, and had himself proven his great love and 
respect for Hebrew letters.*? Not least, he hoped that Duplessis-Mornay would 
also be a patron to his children. He had seen Duplessis-Mornay's work on the 
Defence ofthe truth of the Christian religion, but this was not the book he wished 
to discuss. Rather, he was truly excited by Admontion to the Jews, although he 
had read it with difficulty, because of the limitations of his competence in 
French. Nevertheless, he felt sympathy for the principal thrust of the book. He 
himself had attempted to converse with the Jews on the nature of God and on 
matters of the Messiah, but his exhortations had fallen on deaf ears.49 

But, after all the prefatory praise and obsequious prose, Buxtorf gets to the 
heart of the matter. Duplessis-Mornay's Admonition, fascinating though it was, 
and full of weighty proof, was replete with references to books and passages 
which were either of dubious origin or else did not exist — at least he, Buxtorf, 
did not possess such books.5° Like a tetchy reviewer of a very flawed book, 
Buxtorf referred page by page to all the errors and questionable citations. The 
most damning element in the review was the straightforward accusation, 
‘I believe that for the most part you have followed Galatinus for your citations — 
I do not always trust him’.5! Once again Duplessis-Mornay was under attack. At 
Fontainebleau he had been derided and attacked for his multiple misquota- 
tions and wrong citations of the Church Fathers, and his defence of the 
Protestant cause had been shattered in pieces. Now, an expert Hebraist rapped 


48 On this see Steven G. Burnett, From Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies (Leiden, 1996), 
p. 19. 

49 Ms Geigy-Hagenbach 736, 49v: ‘Illustravi id ipsi ab essentia animae hominis et disiunctis 
eius facultatibus, sed non acquievit. Aliud quoque est, quod valde urgere solent, Messiam 
scilicet nondum venisse, quia coniunctio ista judaeorum et decem tribuum, quae per duo 
ligna significatur Ezech. 37 nondum facta sit. Necesse autem est, eam fieri, quia verbum 
Dei mentiri non potest. Sic et alias promissiones urgent de recollectione ipsorum ex exi- 
liis et dispersionibus. Spiritualiter id sub Christo factum non admittunt: 

50 . Buxtorf made no mention of Erpenius in his letter, but it seems reasonable that Erpenius 
must have shared with Buxtorf own reservations about Duplessis-Mornay's sources. See 
above, p. 157-8. 

51 Ms Geigy-Hagenbach 736, 50r: ' ...cui ego non semper fido’ See also the entry for ‘Gale 
Razaya’ in Buxtorf's Bibliotheca rabbinica nova, published in the De abbreviaturis, p. 283: 
‘Galatino saepissime hic liber laudatus et citatur de cuius fide multi dubitant: 
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him on the knuckles for having misquoted the rabbis. Even more serious was 
the allegation that he had used a suspect book from which to quarry his 
sources. Indeed Petrus Galatinus's On the Secrets of the Catholic Truth (De arca- 
nis Catholicae veritatis), written partly to defend Reuchlin and partly to attack 
the Jews, was inspired by Ramón Martí's thirteenth-century Pugio Fidei — 
actually, Galatinus was often accused of having plagiarized Marti.52 Galatinus 
cavalierly intermingled the genuine with the spurious. Duplessis-Mornay, it 
would appear, was unable to discriminate between the true and the false.5? 
Buxtorf ended his letter with a play on Proverbs 10:12, writing, in Hebrew char- 
acters and without translation, 'But love should cover up all my faults: This is 
indubitably a midrashic reading of the verse which would now read, ‘may love 
cover up all the faults in your work that I have pointed out’. 

The exchange between Buxtorf and Duplessis tells more than one story 
about the nature of early modern Hebraism. Duplessis-Mornay's approach to 
Hebrew learning was shaped by and predicated on the idea that the 'genuine' 
Jewish texts simply supported the tenets of Christianity. The citation of Genesis 
Rabbah, tractate Sanhedrin and so many other sources, some most certainly 
genuine, lending potentially useful corroboration of some Christian notions, 
belonged to one tradition of treating Jewish wisdom.9* As Buxtorf suggested in 
his letter, Duplessis-Mornay was attracted to this store of books: ‘You of all 
people appreciate, love and esteem this literature and its grandeur’®> But it 
seems to have been the politician and theologian in Duplessis-Mornay that 
guided his investigation of the books of the Jews. In the Advertissement he 
pleaded with the Jews to come to the baptismal font on the grounds that their 
own texts displayed Christian truths. The same motivation must have driven 
his attempt to solicit Buxtorf as editor and publisher of the Pugio Fidei, which, 


52 See the chapter by William Horbury in this volume. 

53  Inhiscopybook Buxtorf refers to Galatinus on several occasions (Öffentliche Bibliothek, 
Ms A XII 20, pp. 44, 46, 48). Buxtorf failed to recognize a genuine reference to Maimonides’ 
Mishneh Torah — from the Book of Judges — and tried to accuse Duplessis of alluding to a 
non-existent commentary on the biblical book of Judges: 'Dubito pag. 195 adducitur R. 
Moses B. Maiemon in lib jud. C. 1. Nunquam de eius commentariis in libros aliquos bibli- 
cos audivi; (Ms Geigy-Hagenbach 736, 49v). 

54 One of the questionable sources is Moshe ha-Darshan, presumably the rabbi of Narbonne 
and teacher of Nathan ben Yehiel cited by Rashi as Yesod. The Rabbi Moshe ha-Darshan 
on Genesis is first cited in Pugio fidei who refers to ‘Bereshit rabba le rabbi Mosheh 
hadrashan or Bereshit rabba gedolah’ But there is no actual extant text that can be safely 
attributed to Moshe ha-Darshan. 

55 ‘Quarto quod Tu optime omnium has litteras et earum dignitatem intelligas, ames ac 
magnifacias. (Ms Geigy-Hagenbach 736, 49v). 
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in a different format and style, conveyed much the same message. (In the one 
extant letter in which he makes his request to Buxtorf about the publication of 
the Pugio he refers to Buxtorf's comments on his work, displaying an enviable 
ability to take criticism.)5° The story of the publication of the Pugio has been 
told by others. But it is indeed instructive that Buxtorf chose not to fulfil 
Duplessis-Mornay's request." Duplessis-Mornay should have known that 
Buxtorf would have little interest in bringing the Pugio Fidei to the public eye. 
The dedicatory letter to the book of Hebrew Abbreviations told all. Buxtorf's 
exegesis of Corinthians through the Old Testament and rabbinic commentary 
was an implicit reversal of everything that the Pugio Fidei, and later Paulus de 
Heredia's and Petrus Galatinus' works, aimed to present to both Christians and 
Jews. Rather than use the Jewish books as illustrative of Christian truth, Buxtorf 
carefully reconnected the New to the Old, Corinthians to Deuteronomy, unrav- 
elling the strata of relevant rabbinic material in order to make sense of the 
particular wording used by Saint Paul: ‘Five times I received from the Jews forty 
lashes minus one’ (2 Cor. 11:24). 

Buxtorf was not the first scholar to set the New Testament in a Jewish con- 
text. In the mid-sixteenth century the Italian scholar Angelo Canini appended 
his Aramaic grammar with a monograph entitled Novi Testamenti multorum 
locorum historica enarratio, a collection of observations on various obscure pas- 
sages in the New Testament expounded by means of Hebrew, Syriac (i.e. 
Aramaic), Arabic and Ethiopic.5® What distinguished Canini's treatment of this 
subject was his recourse to Jewish texts and history for expounding certain 
‘semitic’ passages in the New Testament. His was not the last word, and scholars 
from Immanuel Tremellius to Joseph Scaliger, Isaac Casaubon and the Jewish 
writer Azariah de’ Rossi, set out to demonstrate in their different ways the need 
to take rabbinic texts into consideration for the sake of a philologically sound 
interpretation of the New Testament. What sets Buxtorf’s exegesis apart from 
these other like-minded scholars is that he did not submerge it in a commen- 
tary on Scripture or ina tract on the Mishnah; rather his reading of 2 Corinthians 
was presented to all who might open the book. Duplessis-Mornay, and indeed, 


56 See the letter from Duplessis-Mornay to Buxtorf, dated 23 July 1615, in Catalecta philo- 
logico theological (Basel, 1707), pp. 479-80. 

57 See Burnett, From Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies, pp. 95-8. 

58 See Joanna Weinberg, ‘A Sixteenth-Century Hebraic Approach to the New Testament, in 
History of Scholarship: A Selection of Papers from the Seminar on the History of Scholarship 
Held Annually at the Warburg Institute, ed. Christopher Ligota and Jean-Louis Quantin 
(Oxford, 2006), pp. 231-50 and Anthony Grafton and Joanna Weinberg, T have always 
loved the Holy Tongue’: Isaac Casaubon, the Jews and a Forgotten Chapter in Renaissance 
Scholarship (Cambridge, MA, 2011), pp. 283-7. 
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all other readers of his booklet — and there were many — had no choice but to 
confront a different way of approaching Jewish texts. In this sense, Buxtorf's act 
of dedication constituted a subversive act. Reading Jewish texts had now 
become a more complex, though not necessarily less polemical, enterprise. 

In a monumental study of John Selden, Gerald Toomer reproduced a letter 
Selden sent to a fellow Hebraist Francis Taylor? Written in 1646, the letter is 
interesting not simply for the record it supplies us of an exchange of Jewish learn- 
ing between two Christian Hebraists - among other things, Selden refers to 
Taylor's Latin version of the Jerusalem Targum and translation of the Kuzari — but 
to the supreme significance lent to the study of rabbinic literature. The transfor- 
mation of knowledge that takes place through the perusal of the Jewish texts is 
compared to the discovery of the telescope, which reveals that which cannot be 
determined by the naked eye: ‘The same applies to the use of oriental | rabbini- 
cal] doctrine, whence the whole of Christianity arose: without it, we are often 
deceived in our judgements of sacred matters, and deceive [others] by guesswork 
and propagating the monstrous offspring of whatever ingenuity [we possess]. 

The achievements of Selden the Hebraist represents both continuity and 
innovation. What is relevant here is that when he came to tackle the topic of 
criminal cases which require the punishment of flogging, in his daunting work 
on the Sanhedrin, Selden simply directed the reader to the ‘excellent treatment’ 
of the subject by Buxtorf the Elder in his dedicatory Letter to the Abbreviations. ©° 
Selden’s judgement is a fair appraisal, and it could be extended to all the con- 
tents of this most learned work of rabbinica. For within the pages of this slim 
volume Buxtorf had provided the Christian reader with the requisite tools for 
entering into the alien domain of rabbinic literature. His useful booklet super- 
seded all previous ‘Helps for study of the Talmud’. Not only does he provide 
clear instructions about the use of abbreviations in Hebrew literature — a very 
real obstacle for the tyro — he also gives clear instructions about how to 
navigate the Talmud. The work ends with a Bibliotheca Rabbinica, a fairly com- 
prehensive list of Hebrew literature. 

Buxtorf opened up centuries of Jewish tradition in his De abbreviaturis — he 
provided the telescope. By means of the dedication to the work, and many 
other remarks interspersed throughout, he enabled the reader to take a less 
polemical yet more confident approach to Jewish texts that assisted rather 
than obscured their comprehension. 


59 Toomer, John Selden, vol. 2, p. 441. The transcription of the letter is in Appendix E, 
pp. 845-6. I have used Toomer's translation. 

60 Selden, De Synedriis (Amsterdam, 1679), lib 2, Ch. 13, V1, 333-4: ‘Qua de re etiam optime] 
Buxtorfius pater in epistola dedicatoria ad Abbreviaturas rabbinicas.’ 


CHAPTER 7 


‘Pandects of the Jews’: A French, Swiss and Italian 
Prelude to John Selden 


Anthony Grafton 


Like most Christian Hebraists, John Selden was quick to develop an interest in 
rabbinical scholarship. Like others, too, in his early works he often used harsh 
words to evoke the pedantry and foolishness of the Jews. But, as G.J. Toomer 
has shown, from the start of the 1630s Selden began to feel a special interest in 
the Talmud. Starting in prison with his famously borrowed copy of the 
Babylonian Talmud, he worked through this vast set of texts systematically. As 
he did so, he came to see the Talmud as a coherent and profound system of law, 
and to regard the rabbis whose arguments it recorded as serious jurists. In time 
he made systematic comparisons between the Babylonian and the Palestinian 
Talmud. Contemptuous references to ‘rabbinical trifling’, as Toomer has argued, 
made way for ‘eloquent advocacy’ of the Talmud as a ‘legal tradition’! Eventually, 
in De successionibus, Selden traced the whole history of this tradition with 
great precision.” Even the terms in which he now cited the Talmud made his 
new attitude clear. In De iure naturali and elsewhere Selden began to refer to 
the Talmud as ‘The Jewish Pandects’. In doing so, he made an implicit analogy 
between the Jewish compilation and the Roman Corpus juris assembled at the 
orders of the Emperor Justinian, by a committee headed by Tribonian, in the 
530s. For Pandects was an authorized title for one part of the Corpus juris: 
the Digest, or systematic collection of the opinions of the Roman jurists, in 50 
books.3 

The implicit comparison that Selden drew by comparing the Talmud to the 
Roman Law was freighted with meaning. The Corpus juris contains genuine 
materials from the whole millennial history of Roman jurisprudence: no one 


1 Gerald J. Toomer, John Selden: A Life in Scholarship, 2 vols (Oxford, 2009), 1, pp. 441-2, 450—451. 
See also Jason Rosenblatt, Renaissance England's Chief Rabbi: John Selden (Oxford, 2006). 

2 John Selden, De successionibus in bona defuncti, seu iure hereditario, ad leges Ebreeorum: que, 
florente olim eorum republica, in vsu, liber singularis, ex sacris literis, vtroque Talmude, et selec- 
tioribus rabbinis, id est, ex iuris Ebraici fontibus, pandectis, atque consultissimis magistris, 
desumtus (London, 1631), pp. xvii-xxi. 

3 Given the complex and multiple contents of the Talmud, it is not surprising that Selden, at 
times, also compared it to other parts of the Corpus iuris, the Codex and Novellae. 
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can study the organized Roman law of any period from the later Republic 
onwards without referring to it. Similarly, Selden argued, the Talmud contains 
genuine materials from the earlier history of Jewish jurisprudence. It provides 
an essential tool for anyone who hopes to understand - for example - the way 
the Jewish calendar functioned in the age of the Second Temple. In Selden's 
work of 1644 on the Jewish civil calendar, he made the analogy between Talmud 
and Digest the foundation of a fierce rebuttal of any claim that Mishnayot and 
Gemara were too late to shed light on the world of the Second Temple: 


Someone may object — in fact they commonly do - that both Talmuds 
were compiled some centuries after the time at which the Jewish Church 
or Republic reached its peak, and that accordingly neither it, nor the rab- 
binical commentaries derived from it, deserves belief. Well then, anyone 
who accepts this argument and draws this conclusion must think, by a 
similar process of reasoning, that we must not believe, where legal sen- 
tentiae, rescripts and sanctions much older than Justinian are concerned, 
in the Digests of Imperial law or the Codex of Justinian, or in the 
Theodosian Code for materials older than Theodosius himself, or indeed 
in any historians, except the sacred ones or those who have passed on 
accounts of events and customs that were exactly contemporary with 
them, or at least very close to them. It seems astonishing that men appear 
who are so insolent and foolish that when they set about examining and 
defining the law and customs of an ancient Church or Republic, and one 
quite foreign to them, they are bold enough to prefer the novel, rash and 
feeble inventions that they have managed to devise, coming centuries 
after the period in question, to the traditions of older generations faith- 
fully preserved by ancient citizens, jurists and theologians.^ 


4 John Selden, De anno civili & calendario veteris ecclesice seu Reipublice judaice, dissertatio 
(London, 1644), pp. xiii-xiv: ‘Quod si, ut non raro, objiciatur, ipsum corpus utrunque 
Talmudicum aliquot seculis aevo, quo, sive floruit, sive stetit Ecclesia seu Respublica Judaica, 
recentius fuisse compositum, adeoque nec fidem ideo alterutri, nedum commentariis 
Rabbinicis inde natis, habendam; nae is qui hac ductus ratione ita sentiat, necesse est, ut 
ratione nec dispari, nec Digestis Juris Caesarei, nec Codici Justinianeo credendum putet in 
Sententiis, Rescriptis, Sanctionibus innumeris, Justinianum ipsum tanto intervallo anterver- 
tentibus, nec Theodosiano in iis, quae Theodosio ipso vetustiora, nec demum Historicis ullis 
praeter Sacros ipsos, aut qui res gestas moresque sibi plane coaevos, aut tantum non proxi- 
mantes tradidere. Sed immane quantum videtur interea mirum, homines reperiri, qui eo 
vecordiae insolentioris devenerint, ut, in Priscae atque Alienae sibi Ecclesiae, sue Reipublicae 
Jure ac Moribus discutiendis definiendisque, novitiis, temerariis, jejunisque sui ipsorum, per 
tot secula, totque intervalla distantius commentis quicquid eiusdem Cives veteres, 
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The Roman law mattered to Selden - a common lawyer and antiquary rather 
than a civilian — in part because, as Petrarch had remarked centuries before, 'it 
is full of Roman antiquity, which delights me’.5 Jewish law mattered in part for 
the same reason. When Selden, in his marvellous letter of 1646 to Francis 
Taylor, compared the opening up of Jewish sources by scholars to the opening 
up of the heavens by Galileo's telescope, he had this discovery (among others) 
in mind.® The Talmud - like the Corpus juris — was a compilation. The earlier 
materials in it, though in individual cases perhaps corrupted in transmission 
or misinterpreted, were the reliable raw material of history, the basis for any 
rational study of the institutions and rituals of Second Temple Judaism. It 
seems likely that Selden — and many of his contemporaries — would have drawn 
a further analogy and seen both the Talmud and the Corpus juris as character- 
istic of the time at which they came into being - the age of late antiquity, as we 
now call it, when vast taxonomic enterprises flowered in astrology and phar- 
macy as well as in the law.” Selden maintained this vision of the Talmud in late 
works, including the detailed history of the Jewish legal compilations that he 
sketched in the preface to De successionibus. His mastery of Jewish law enabled 
him to make straight debates that had grown crooked over the centuries — as 
when he showed, drawing on a wide range of materials, that historical evi- 
dence undermined the view that the Sanhedrin had actually condemned Jesus 
to death.? 

Yet the Talmud mattered to Selden for a second reason as well. He firmly 
believed that 'the first Christians were a Jewish sect, hence their sayings and 
doings could often be explained by Jewish practices? At the Westminster 
Assembly, which set out to construct a new Church for Britain, he regularly 
insisted that the only model that could properly be imitated was the Jewish 


Jurisconsulti, ac Theologi a Majoribus acceptum fideliter scriptis mandarunt, audacissime 
postponant. Quod plane haud aliud est quam, aut miserum Nesciendi, aut fallacissimum 
scientiae Larvam Obtendendi studium: 

5 Petrarch, 'Posteritati, Opere, ed. Giovanni Ponte (Milan, 1968), p. 892: ‘Non quia legum michi 
non placeret autoritas, que absque dubio magna est et romane antiquitatis plena, qua delec- 
tor; sed quia earum usus nequitia hominum depravatur’ 

6 Toomer, Selden, 2, pp. 845-7. 

7 For comparison of Jewish and Roman codification projects see Catherine Heszer, ‘The 
Codification of Legal Knowledge in Late Antiquity: The Talmud Yerushalmi and Roman Law 
Codes, in The Talmud Yerushalmi and Graeco-Roman Culture, 1, ed. Peter Schafer (Tübingen, 
1998), pp. 581-641; Nicholas de Lange, Jews in the Age of Justinian, The Cambridge Companion 
to the Age of Justinian, ed. Michael Maas (Cambridge, 2005), pp. 401-26, at 405-6. 

8 See Rosenblatt, Renaissance England's Chief Rabbi, pp. 193-6. 

9 Toomer, Selden, 2, p. 573. 
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Church’. If Christians wanted to create rules for tithes or procedures for excom- 
munication, they must start by investigating, in the Talmud, what the Jews had 
done.!? The lessons in the interpretation of Jewish sources that Selden and 
John Lightfoot provided at Westminster did not go down particularly well with 
their audience, or have much practical effect. But they clearly reveal the theo- 
logical importance that he ascribed to Christian study of the Talmud. For 
Selden, it was at once the master key for anyone who hoped to unlock the mys- 
teries of the Jewish matrix in which Christianity first took shape and a store- 
house of religious precepts and rituals still relevant to Christian practice. 

In this investigation — a tiny twig springing from the great trunk of John 
Selden: A Life in Scholarship — I will not press much deeper into the forbidding 
territory of Selden's own work. Rather, I would like to look briefly at the phrase 
he used, ‘The Jewish Pandects, and begin to inquire about its sources, both in 
Selden's own reading and in the larger history of scholarship. By the time 
Selden drew the analogy between Jewish and Roman law, it was well estab- 
lished in the literature of Christian Hebraism. Johann Buxtorf, for example, 
began the prefatory letter of his 1613 treatise De abbreviaturis, addressed to 
Duplessis-Mornay, with an impressive lesson in how to read the Talmud. 
Discussing Paul's account of the 40 strokes of the whip, less one, that he had 
received from the Jews (2 Cor 1:24), Buxtorf first quoted the relevant Mishnah 
from tractate Makot, then the Gemara, and then he moved to the commentary 
of Rashi, just as a Jewish reader might have done." And he noted that he 
drew his texts from ‘the Talmudic Corpus iuris? In his Tiberias — his polemical 
work of 1620 on the antiquity of the vocalization of the Hebrew Bible — he 
listed the Jewish schools both in Palestine and in Babylon. In the latter land, he 
explained, ‘the profession of Jewish law that is contained in the Mishnah, as in 
an approved Corpus juris, reached its height, and was discussed and debated in 
continual lectures and disputations’. This was the context, Buxtorf explained, 
in which the Babylonian Talmud, ‘by which even today the entire Jewish nation 
is ruled’, came into being.? The same terminology occurs in the works of 


10 Toomer, Selden, 2, pp. 565-75. 

11  lowethis analogy - like much else - to Joanna Weinberg. 

12 Johann Buxtorf, De abbreviaturis Hebraicis liber novus & copiosus: cui accesserunt operis 
Talmudici brevis recensio. Item Bibliotheca rabbinica nova, 2nd ed. [ed. by J. Buxtorf the 
younger] (Basel, 1640),): sig.): fols 4v—5v, esp. 5r: ‘Textus hac de re expressus in Corpore 
juris Talmudico, libro MaN Maccoth, cap. 3. in Mischna, his verbis... ' See also Joanna 
Weinberg's chapter in this volume. 

13 Johann Buxtorf, Tiberias (Basel, 1620), pp. 27-8 (on the schools of Babylon): ‘Principaliter 
ibi professio juris Judaici viguit, quod libro Mischna, tanquam Corpore juris authentisato, 
erat comprehensum, et quidem continuis praelectionibus et disputationibus eousque 
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Constantijn L'Empereur, Wilhelm Schickard and Richard Simon - to cite only 
three distinguished Hebraists.!^ 

Earlier Christian writers on the Talmud described it in very different terms. 
The thirteenth-century Dominican Ramón Martí knew Hebrew and Aramaic 
well, and he used his knowledge to read sections of the Talmud, very likely in 
anthologies.5 For centuries, Christians (and even some converts) built their 
magpies' nests of pseudo-Jewish learning from materials filched either directly 
from his Pugio Fidei or, more often, from the 1518 reworking of it by the 
Franciscan Petrus Galatinus, the De arcanis catholicae veritatis. Martí helped to 
create the powerful tradition of Christian polemic according to which Jewish 
traditions actually showed that Jesus was the saviour whom the Jewish nation 
had awaited — though the Jews themselves had denied this. In that sense, Martí 
described the Talmud as 'certain traditions that I have found in the Talmud and 
Midrashim, that is, in the glosses and traditions of the ancient Jews, and that 
I have picked up as precious pearls from a great sewer'.!6 He denounced as 
insanity the Jewish view that Moses had received the entire oral Torah, includ- 
ing the Talmud, from God at Sinai.” 


ventilatum et discussum, ut inde Anno post excidium Urbis 436, ut Elias ponit, id est, 
Christi 506. Talmud Babylonicum, in sex Partes principales et 63 libros distinctum, prodi- 
erit, quo etiamnum hodie universa Judaeorum natio regitur. 

14 This point is noted, but developed in a different direction, by Peter van Rooden, Theology, 
Biblical Scholarship and Rabbinical Studies in the Seventeenth Century: Constantijn 
L'Empereur (1591-1648), Professor of Hebrew and Theology at Leiden, trans. J.C. Grayson 
(Leiden, 1989), pp. 179-82. As he shows, the comparison did not always entail a favourable 
judgment of Jewish law. 

15 See Jeremy Cohen, The Friars and the Jews: The Evolution of Medieval Anti-Judaism (Ithaca, 
1982), Chap. 6. 

16 Ramon Marti, Pugio Fidei, ed. Joseph de Voisin (Paris, 1651), Prooemium, Section v, p. 2: 
‘V. Deinde materia huius Pugionis, quantum ad Iudaeos maxime, duplex erit; prima et 
principalis, authoritas Legis et Prophetarum, totiusque Veteris Testamenti; secundaria 
vero, quaedam traditiones, quas in Talmud et midraschim id est glossis et traditionibus 
antiquorum Iudaeorum reperi, et tanquam margaritas quasdam de maximo fimario sus- 
tuli, non modeste laetabundus, quas quidem in Latinum Deo iuvante transferam et suis 
locis inducam atque interseram, prout mihi visum fuerit expedire. 

17 Martí, Pugio Fidei, 1651, Prooemium, v1: ‘Has autem traditiones, quas vocant torah scheb- 
baal peh id est legem oretenus, Deum Moysi simul cum lege in monte Sinai credunt et 
referunt tradidisse: deinde Moyses, ut aiunt, tradidit eas Iosuae discipulo suo: Iosua vero 
successoribus suis, et sic deinceps, donec per Rabinos antiquos commendatae sunt 
scripto. Hoc autem videtur, quod Deus Moysi tradiderit in monte Sinai de omnibus quae 
in Talmud sunt, credere, propter innumeras absurditates quas continet, nihil aliud repu- 
tandum est, quam praecipitate mentis insania. 
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Galatinus, for his part, described the Talmud more precisely than had his 
chief source. From Scaliger and his contemporaries onwards, commentators 
who had read both Martí and Galatinus have branded the latter a plagiarist. 
Though true, this verdict is incomplete. Galatinus also comprehensively reor- 
dered Martí's materials in a way that made them far more accessible. Galatinus 
translated the title of the Talmud as ‘doctrina sive disciplinatio’, clearly refer- 
ring to its literal meaning, and characterized its contents as 'all the older com- 
mentaries, and statutes, and certain histories' — a reference, which most of his 
Christian readers would not have understood without help, to rabbinic legal 
writings (Mishnah and Gemara), and to Midrash and Aggadah.!? He also iden- 
tified the contents of each tractate, providing a summary that other Christian 
Hebraists would plunder for decades to come. No one did more to open the 
contents of the Talmud to Christians (who, he insisted, should certainly study 
the Talmud). But Galatinus had more in mind than providing aids to readers. 
He admitted that there were many errors in the Talmud. But he also argued 
that every Gemara contained 'either explicitly and openly, or implicitly and 
figurally, some mystery of Catholic truth, which Christian scholars had the 
duty to seek out and explicate. He thus directed his readers, as effectively as 
Martí had, away from thinking of the Talmud as a specifically Jewish legal 
text.!9 

Two brilliant fifteenth-century forgers, Flavius Mithridates and Paulus de 
Heredia, misdirected Christian readers even more effectively. In the thirteenth- 
century disputations between Jews and Christians, pseudo-Talmudic materials 
had been cited to show that the Jews had deliberately concealed true prophe- 
cies of the coming of Jesus. Mithridates developed these hints. In a 1471 Good 
Friday sermon to the papal curia, in which he charmed his listeners by his fine 
pronunciation of Hebrew and Aramaic, he argued that there was a second, 
‘ancient’ Talmud that contained clear prophesies, corrupted and concealed by 


18 Petrus Galatinus, Opus toti Christianae reipublicae maxime utile, de arcanis Catholicae 
veritatis, contra obstinatissimam ludaeorum nostri temporis perfidiam: ex Talmud aliisque 
hebraicis libris nuper excerptum: et quadruplici literarum genere eleganter congressum 
(Orthonae Maris, 1518), 1.5, fol. XVIIr; (Frankfurt, 1612), col. 14: 'Est autem Talmud id quod 
doctrina sive disciplinatio: commentaria priora omnia, ac statuta, et quasdam temporum 
historias complectens: opus profecto tam divina ac naturali quam politica ac legali sapi- 
entia undique plenum: 

19  Galatinus, Opus toti Christianae reipublicae..., fol. XXr; 1612, cols 19-20: ‘Nam vix fere in 
ipso Talmud contingit: aliquam reperiri N23 ghemera id est traditionem seu conclusio- 
nem, ab antiquis illis patribus traditam, conclusam, ac determinatam: quae aliquid cath- 
olicae veritatis arcanum, aut explicite et aperte, aut implicite et per figuras non 
exprimat. 
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later Jews, of the coming of Jesus.?? Paulus did even better. He composed some 
of the prophecies in question and ascribed them to one Rabbenu Haccados 
(Our Holy Rabbi) — not Judah the Prince, who bore this title in rabbinical tradi- 
tion, but his ‘great-great-great-great grandfather’, who had lived before the 
time of Jesus.?! These prophecies found their way into Galatinus's popular 
book. Early in the seventeenth century, when Isaac Casaubon deconstructed 
the dialogues of Hermes Trismegistus, he did the same, simultaneously, to the 
prophecies of Rabbenu Haccados.?? 

Christian writers like Galatinus distorted the content of the Talmud, but 
they also insisted on its fundamental importance, for Christians as well as for 
Jews. Many sixteenth-century Christians disagreed on the latter point: most 
notably the Catholic authorities who ordered the burning of thousands of cop- 
ies of Talmudic tractates in Rome and Venice in 1553.22 Some of those who 
argued for this particular response to Jewish tradition had Talmudic knowl- 
edge. The jurist Marquardus de Susannis, for example, wrote in 1558 that ‘the 
doctrine of the Talmud is an explication of their Mishnah, or oral law, which 
they called a second law [a second Torah, the Torah she be-al peh] containing 
the traditions of the Pharisees: what Christ calls the leaven of the Pharisees, 
which corrupts the understanding of the law and the prophets’.2* He also 


20 See Flavius Mithridates, Sermo de passione Domini, ed. Chaim Wirszubski (Jerusalem, 
1963). 

21 Paulus de Heredia, Illustrissimo ac sapientissimo Domino D. Enigo de Mendoza... Paulus de 
Heredia salutem perpetuamque foelicitatem (Rome, 1487?); The Epistle of Secrets, ed. 
J.F. Coakley, trans. Rodney Dennis (Oxford, 1998). 

22 Anthony Grafton and Joanna Weinberg, with Alastair Hamilton, 7 have always loved the 
holy tongue’: Isaac Casaubon, the Jews, and a Forgotten Chapter in Renaissance Scholarship 
(Cambridge, MA, 2011), pp. 40-41. 

23 See the classic studies of Kenneth Stow, ‘The Burning of the Talmud in 1553, in Light of 
Sixteenth-Century Catholic Attitudes toward the Talmud’, Bibliothéque d'Humanisme et 
Renaissance 34 (1972), pp. 435-59; Catholic Thought and Papal Jewry Policy, 1555-1593 (New 
York, 1977). 

24 Marquardus de Susannis, De Iudaeis et aliis infidelibus circa concernentia originem con- 
tractuum, bella, foedera, ultimas voluntates, iudicia, et delicta Iudaeorum et aliorum infide- 
lium, et eorum conversiones ad fidem (Venice, 1558), fols n3v-n4r: ‘Qui tamen in duricie 
cordis eorum permanentes perseverant in sequendo falsa scribarum et phariseorum 
documenta, addito augmento et depravatione Talmudicae iniquitatis corrumpentis 
veram intelligentiam legis et prophetarum, et a vero sensu pervertentis scripturam sac- 
ram, nam doctrina Talmut nil aliud est quam explicatio Misni eorum, sive legis oretenus 
traditae, quam ipsi appellabant secundam legem continentem traditiones phariseorum, 
quam Christus vocat fermentum phariseorum, eo quod corrumpit intelligentiam legis et 
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claimed that Justinian had prohibited the study of the Talmud.?5 As a jurist, 
Marquardus understood better than Galatinus what the Talmud was actually 
about, but he wanted to see it obliterated rather than studied. So did the great 
bibliographer Sixtus Senensis. He summarized the development and tabulated 
the contents of the Talmud in his vastly influential Bibliotheca sancta of 1566. 
But he denounced the Talmud as a mass of blasphemies and errors and cele- 
brated the work of repression carried out by the Church. Sixtus claimed that 
printing had made the Talmud, copies of which had rightly been collected and 
burnt in the Middle Ages, spring up again like the Hydra.?$ 

Even as Roman attitudes slowly softened, Reformed ones hardened. When 
the Basel printer Ambrosius Froben set out to produce an expurgated edition 
of the Babylonian Talmud at the end of the 1570s, the Reformed divines of 
Switzerland denounced the enterprise as perilous to Christianity. Rudolf 
Gwalther in Zürich and Theodore Beza in Geneva disagreed on many points of 
theology and church discipline, but agreed that Christians had no need of the 
Talmud - even a Talmud pruned of its blasphemies — while Jews would refuse 
to buy the work in a castrated form.?” 

The Genevan Hebraist Pierre Chevalier defied the order of the Company of 
Pastors and moved to Basel to help the Jew Israel Zifroni correct the vast edi- 
tion, which Froben produced with miraculous speed. Writing to Vulcanius on 
5 May 1577 to urge that the text be printed intact, Chevalier made clear that he 
saw itas a unique record of Jewish history, institutions and rituals in the age of 
the Second Temple: ‘That book contains not only the history of the period after 
the Babylonian Captivity, but also Jewish law and ceremonies.?? Eventually the 
book appeared, complete with marginal glosses that identified anthropo- 
morphic passages as metaphorical?? Chevalier then explained the case for 


prophetarum et Imperator lustinianus eandem secundam legem quam appellat 
Deuterosim interdicit in auct. de hebraeis consti. c. xlvi. 

25 Areference to Justinian's Novella 146, 1.ii. 

26 Sixtus of Siena, Bibliotheca sancta (Venice, 1566), pp. 193-202, esp. 194, where he refutes 
Galatinus's defense of study of the Talmud by Christians, and 199-202, where he provides 
an index of Talmudic errors and blasphemies. 

27 See the letters collected in Bonaventura Vulcanius, Correspondance, ed. H. de Vries de 
Heekelingen (The Hague, 1923), esp. pp. 457-9, 478. 

28 Vulcanius, Correspondance, p. 438: ‘Eo enim in libro non solum historia temporum a cap- 
tivitate Babylonica, sed etiam Judaicum ius et caerimoniae continentur; 

29 For a contemporary description, see J.J. Fabricius to J.J. Grynaeus, Palm Sunday 1578, 
Basel, Offentliche Bibliothek, Ms G 11 4, fol. 313r: Interea id quod praestandum erat non 
praestat, ea enim quae contra Christianam sunt religionem non expungit, sed certis tan- 
tum ad marginem glossematis adiectis notat! See Antonio Rotond6, ‘Pietro Perna e la vita 
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Christian study of the Talmud to a sympathetic friend, Jean Hotman, who 
regretted that the Basel edition had caused a scandal. Hotman summed up 
Chevalier's views in one of a number of letters in which he tried to help the 
Hebraist find a job: ‘from it can be derived a vast amount of material relevant 
to Jewish history, and the laws, judgments, and rituals of that people, and much 
that has previously been unknown*?? It is hard to judge the depth of Chevalier's 
command of the Talmud. He cited Galatinus with respect in a letter, and seems 
to have drawn on Galatinus's survey of the Talmud when he crafted the Latin 
title-pages for the volumes of the Basel edition, with their brief summaries of 
the content of individual tractates.?! Yet where Galatinus had merely touched 
on the historical materials offered by the Talmud, Chevalier repeatedly empha- 
sized their central importance.?? His enthusiasm for the Talmud rested on 
direct knowledge. Chevalier's copy of David Kimhi's Sefer Mikhlol is preserved 
in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich, as Theodor Dunkelgrün has dis- 
covered.?? The book contains numerous notes by Chevalier. In one of them he 
copies out, vocalizes and translates a formula often used in the Talmud to 
introduce a parable, mashal le-mah ha-davar domeh (A parable: what is the 


culturale e religiosa di Basilea fra il 1570 e il 1580’, in Studi e ricerche di storia ereticale itali- 
ana del Cinquecento, 1 (Turin, 1974), pp. 273-391 here 275-6. 

30 Jean Hotman to Raynold, Francisci et Joannis Hotomanorum patris ac filii, ac clarorum 
virorum ad eos epistolae, ed. J.G. Meelius (Amsterdam, 1700), p. 302: 'Civis Genevensis est, 
quo nomine tibi non parum gratus erit, qui Ecclesiam illam semper adamasti, Hebraicis 
literis eruditissimus: Cujus rei specimen nuper edidit in Editione Thalmudi Judaici, apud 
Frobenios ipsius opera diligentiaque in lucem emissi: quem Librum, aiunt, summo nos- 
tris usui fore: Quippe ex quo innumera ad Historiam Judaicam pertinentia erui possunt, 
itemque populi illius leges, jura, judicia, Cerimoniae, multaque, quae adhuc ignorata 
fuerant. Josephum ex Hebraico Latinum fecit, et ait a Graeco vulgatisque differre quam 
plurimum: 

31 X See Chevalier's letter to an unnamed friend, Basel, 7 October 1579; Universitatsbibliothek 
Basel, Autographensammlung: ‘quod Galatinus in libro primo de arcanis Catholicae veri- 
tatis affert quod si multa mala de quodam Iesu Nazareno in Talmud dicerentur ea tamen 
non de Iesu Salvatore nostro sed de alio dici. ... ' 

32  Inadditionto the texts already cited, see Chevalier's letter, Basel, 7 October 1579: Primum 
me observasse Talmudistas circa legis praecepta et mandata versari, nusquam agi an 
adhuc observanda sint haec praecepta, nusquam de fide disputari, sed narratione nuda et 
simplici modos caeremoniarum legis antiquae declarari, penes hos praeterea curam Reip. 
et privatorum domi bellique ritus et consuetudines in iudicialibus et moralibus rebus 
cum sua historia relinqui, quae quidem omnia scitu dignissima mihi videbantur. 

33 The book, Part 1 of the Constantinople edition bound with the 1529 edition of Kimhi's 
Sefer Shorashim, is available in digital form at http://books.google.co.uk/books? 
id-qG1EAAAACAAJ (accessed 9 September 2013). 
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matter like?). This note appears on a flyleaf at the end of the book. Chevalier 
renders the set phrase as ‘Cui similitudini hoc simile est? In others, he gives 
direct references to Talmudic passages. Still, Chevalier's vision of Talmudic 
scholarship, passionate and informed, remained unpublished in his time — 
though he may well have communicated it to Isaac Casaubon, who studied 
Hebrew with him, and others. Angelo Canini, Immanuel Tremellius and other 
profound students of Jewish tradition argued in the 1550s, 1560s and 1570s that 
Christian scholars needed to know the Talmud if they hoped to understand 
either the fate of the text of the Old Testament or the Jewish world of the New 
Testament. But they never stated explicitly that the Talmud was at its core a 
legal text and Talmudic learning a legal tradition.?* 

Selden very likely drew his way of defining and evaluating the Talmud not 
only from his own direct study of the work, but also from his reading of the 
formidable earlier scholar with whom, at times, he strongly identified, and at 
other times, he subjected to unstinting and witty criticism: Joseph Scaliger.?5 
From the 1580s onwards, Scaliger had drawn on the Babylonian Talmud in his 
study of chronology. When he argued that Jesus and his disciples had per- 
formed the Jewish Passover ritual at the Last Supper, he drew his account of 
the Seder from Tractate Pesahim of the Babylonian Talmud, and he called the 
rules he found there the 'Canon Paschalis' of the Jews. He argued, in other 
words, that the Talmud preserved earlier Jewish laws and customs - those of 
the Second Temple period — if in altered form, and that a historical approach 


34 For Canini see Joanna Weinberg, ‘A Hebraic Approach to the New Testament, History 
of Scholarship: A Selection of Papers from the Seminar on the History of Scholarship Held 
Annually at the Warburg Institute, ed. Christopher Ligota and Jean-Louis Quantin (Oxford, 
2006), pp. 238-47. For Tremellius see his arguments on how Jesus, in celebrating the Last 
Supper, followed the Jewish ritual: H KAINH AIAOHKH. TESTAMENTVM NOVVM. Rn 
NDT. Est autem interpretatio Syriaca Novi Testamenti, Hebraeis typis descripta, plerisque 
etiam locis emendata, ed. Immanuel Tremellius (Geneva, 1569), fol. 81r on Matthew 26:20: 
‘Imo antiquissima fuit apud eos traditio (quod in Talmud, tractatu De paschate, com- 
memoratur) ut manducaturi pascha, in signum libertatis adeptae discumberent. Nihil 
igitur contra divinum institutum in coena Christi factum est: quia sequutus est Christus 
illam paschatis institutionem quam Deus voluit in suo populo tunc servare’; fol. 298r on 
John 13:5: Videri posset Christus sacrum otium Paschatis violasse, quum post initium festi 
pedes discipulis lavit et abstersit. Haec enim servilia opera videntur, atque ideo prohi- 
bitum. Sed sciendum est lotionem pedum, ut etiam manuum et faciei, atque corporis 
quoque unctionem, inter servilia opera non esse commemorata, sicut docetur in Talmud, 
tractatu De quiete diei festi: quia haec faciunt ad corporis quietem et voluptatem, cuius 
causa ex parte festos dies praeceptos esse aiunt? 

35 Selden’s intellectual relationship with Scaliger is one of the central themes of Toomer's 
Selden. 
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could enable the scholar to restore these to their original form. In the second 
edition of his De emendatione temporum he developed this argument, and 
drew further materials from the Gemara of Rosh ha-Shanah and Sanhedrin to 
reconstruct Jewish calendrical practices.36 

Most notable, however, is the way that Scaliger used his sources in the short 
treatise on tithes that he drew up, probably also in the 1590s (for tithes and 
calendrics were intimately related in Jewish tradition). Here too he cited mate- 
rials from the Talmud, in referring to which he made careful use of terms drawn 
from the Roman legal tradition. At the beginning of his treatise on tithes, for 
example, Scaliger cited a statement of principle ultimately derived from the 
Mishnah of tractate Menahot: "Whatever is considered food and is guarded 
and grows from the soil is liable to tithes’ Scaliger's commentary made the 
status of this rule clear to any informed reader: ‘in the most ancient monu- 
ments [of the Jews] there is found the following regula iuris [rule of law ]-?? The 
very last title of the Digest, a famous one and central to legal education from 
antiquity onwards, contains regulae iuris.?8 Here Scaliger was not just compar- 
ing one corpus of law to another, but drawing a precise and cogent analogy. He 
did so again and again in his treatise. 

Selden did not annotate many of his printed books very heavily. But he did 
leave notes in his copy of Scaliger's Opuscula, which contains the piece on 
tithes, and he clearly noted Scaliger's terminology. In this case, he entered a 
reference to Casaubon's critique of Cesare Baronio.?? For fuller evidence of the 
impact of Scaliger's choice of terminology, we can turn to Johann Buxtorf the 
elder, who read Scaliger's little tract with equal attentiveness. In fact, he copied 
it in full, and his transcript, preserved in a notebook in Basel, shows that as he 
worked through the text he located sources in Jewish halakhic texts for what 
Scaliger identified as Jewish legal principles.^? It seems possible that Buxtorf 


36 Joseph Scaliger, Opus novum de emendatione temporum (Paris, 1583), pp. 269-73; 2nd ed. 
(Leiden, 1598), pp. 533-7. See Anthony Grafton, Joseph Scaliger: A Study in the History of 
Classical Scholarship, 2 vols (Oxford, 1983-93), 2, pp. 316-22. 

37 Joseph Scaliger, ‘Diatriba de decimis in lege Dei’, Opuscula varia ante hac non edita, ed. 
Isaac Casaubon (Frankfurt, 1612), pp. 55: 'Caussa huius hallucinationis fortasse non una 
fuerit: certe praecipua ea est, quod veteres iuris Iudaici interpretes in consilium non 
adhibuerint, in quorum antiquissimis monimentis haec iuris regula exstat. ... ' 

38 See Peter Stein, Regulae iuris: From Juristic Rules to Legal Maxims (Edinburgh, 1966). 

39  Selden's copy of the Opuscula is Bodleian Library 8? S 37 Art.Seld. At p. 55 he notes: ‘v. 
Casaub. exercit. 1. adu. Baronium p. 63. & 64; This is a reference to Isaac Casaubon, De 
rebus sacris et ecclesiasticis exercitationes xvi (London, 1614), pp. 63-4, where Casaubon 
cites and uses Scaliger (64) against Baronio. 

40  Universitátsbibliothek Basel Ms A x11 20, e.g. 159r. 
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was actually learning as he copied this text. Though he described the develop- 
ment of the Talmud in some detail in the first chapter of the Jüden Schul, which 
he published in 1603, he treated this process in strictly negative terms. In an 
extensive discussion of Jesus's teachings in Matthew 12:1, he argued that the 
Mishnah, the earliest surviving redaction of the Jewish laws, had not forbidden 
Jews to help an animal that had fallen into a pit on the Sabbath. Rather, such 
prohibitions represented 'a new enactment, inserted by the rabbis and authors 
of the Talmud in the Gemara, or complement to the Mishnah, from hatred of 
the New Testament and the Christian faith, some centuries after the birth of 
Christ’*! Buxtorf described the Talmud as ‘the canon law’ of the Jews — not a 
sympathetic description when it came from the pen of a Protestant.*? It seems 
likely, then, that it was Scaliger who taught him to compare the Talmud to the 
Corpus juris — and to see it, perhaps, in a more favourable historical light. 
Evidently, both Buxtorf and Selden saw Scaliger as an authority — and perhaps 
as a pioneer — in the use of Jewish legal texts. 

Also revealing is a page from Selden's copy of Scaliger's Thesaurus tempo- 
rum — most of which he left without notes or underlining. Here, as in the sec- 
ond edition of the De emendatione temporum, Scaliger used tractate Sanhedrin 
of the Babylonian Talmud to reconstruct how Rabban Gamaliel 11 had identi- 
fied some years as common and others as intercalary.^? He picked out as a vital 
piece of testimony the letter of Simeon b. Gamalielto the communities, quoted 
there — the only letter in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin 11a). Selden left 
one of his few explicit notes on this passage. He identified the relevant passage 
in the Babylonian Talmud and noted, as Scaliger had not, the parallel in the 
Palestinian Talmud.^^ 

Selden did not depend on - or accept - Scaliger's interpretations of these 
passages. But he clearly noted the method Scaliger had used, and he applied it 
in his own far more systematic way. And he left one indication, for attentive 
readers, that he had done so. We have seen that he included, in his treatise on 


41 Johann Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, ed. Johann Buxtorf the younger (Basel, 1661), p. 355: 
'Respondemus, novellam esse constitutionem, a Rabbinis et Talmudis authoribus in 
Gemaram seu Deuteroseon complementum, Novi testamenti et Christianae fidei odio, 
aliquot a Christo nato saeculis, intrusam. 

42 Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, p. 353: ‘jus ipsorum Canonicum, Talmud nempe. ... ' Heartfelt 
thanks to Joanna Weinberg for pointing out this passage, and for much else. 

43 See Scaliger, Opus de emendatione temporum (Leiden, 1598), p. 101 (Selden's copy is 
Bodleian H. 2.6. Art. Seld.). 

44 Joseph Scaliger, Thesaurus temporum (Leiden, 1606), Isagogici chronologiae canones, 
p. 278. Selden's copy is Bodleian Library E 1.5 Th.Seld. He writes, 'vide Gemara Bab. ad. tit. 
sanhedrin. fol. 11. b. & Hierosolym. fol. 18. col. 4. 
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the Jewish civil year, a fierce defence of the historical value of the Talmud as a 
Jewish Corpus juris. In it he echoed - no doubt deliberately — the terms in 
which Scaliger had made the same point, in the second edition of the De emen- 
datione (Selden's copy of which is in the Bodleian Library). Scaliger defended 
his use of the Talmud to reconstruct the Seder: 


This was the ritual by which Passover was celebrated at the time of the 
Messiah, as is clearly proved by the very ancient rules in the Talmudic 
Digest — unless someone denies their antiquity, which would be similar 
to denying that the chapters of Papinian, Paul, Ulpian and other juriscon- 
sults quoted in the Digest of Justinian are by the jurisconsults under 
whose names they are cited. No sane man would claim this... If, as some 
enemies of good letters maintain, Christ did not consider himself bound 
to follow Jewish rituals, why is everything in the Jewish ritual order per- 
formed here?^5 


Here, as in the previously quoted passage by Selden, the analogy between 
Roman and Jewish law serves a profound historical purpose: it underpins the 
argument that Talmudic studies, properly conducted, could open up the world 
of Judaism in the intertestamental period, the time of greatest — of vital — 
importance to Christians who wished, as so many did in this period, to histori- 
cize the New Testament. 

Selden himself made clear that he saw Scaliger's treatment of Passover as 
the origins of anew approach to Hebraic studies. In his reply to James Semphill's 
critique of his and Scaliger’s work on tithes, he declared his unstinting respect 
for Scaliger at the outset: ‘I would not willingly have been in his case, that in 
Scaliger’s lifetime, thus should have offered to correct him, and I owe that great 
name so much in that I have learned from his incomparable works, that being 
thus joined with me, I ought to justify him.’4° He made clear that he saw him- 
self as reconstructing a Jewish legal tradition (though in this case he used a 
different Latin analogy): ‘I only tell my reader, what the Jewish practice was in 


45 Scaliger, De emendatione temporum (1598), p. 537: ‘Hic fuit ritus celebrationis Pascha tem- 
poribus Messiae, quod vetustissimi Canones in Digestis Talmudicis manifeste probant: 
nisi quis eos neget antiquos esse, quod idem ac si quis capita Papiniani, Pauli, Vlpiani et 
aliorum Iurisconsultorum in Digestis producta neget esse eorum Iurisconsultorum quo- 
rum nomine citantur. Quod nemo sanus dixerit... Si enim Christus, ut quidam hostes 
bonarum literarum pertendunt, non obstrinxit se ritibus Iudaeorum, quare igitur omnia 
hic fiunt, quae in Rituali Iudaico extant?’ 

46 John Selden, Opera omnia, tam edita quam inedita, ed. David Wilkins, 3 vols in 6 (London, 
1726), 3, p. 1351. 
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this poor man's tythe; and that I confirm by the express testimonies of the body 
of the Jewish canon law, and those three most eminent Rabbins, Jarchi, Ben 
Maimon, and Mikotzi... The testimonies of these Jewish monuments furnished 
me with all that I have delivered, and there was never any learned man that yet 
doubted but they were most certain and infallible in relating to us the practice 
of that nation, however they be full of toys and ridiculous fancies for matter of 
divinity.*” He made fun of Semphill for failing to realize that Scaliger ‘was not 
so bold as to innovate former interpretations, but he faithfully delivered what 
he found in their commentaries, as his purpose was. Neither doth Sir James 
here find fault with Scaliger, but with the synagogues of the Jews.^9 With a 
precisely phrased rhetorical question, he indicated to the informed reader that 
he saw Scaliger's work on the Jewish calendar as the origin of serious inquiry 
into Jewish customs and rituals: "Without the talmud, how had we known the 
fashion or practice in the celebration of the passover?'^? 

Even Selden, however, may never have known, or traced, the deeper roots of 
Scaliger's approach to the Talmud. It rested on more than a general analogy to 
the Corpus juris. For two years, from 1570 to 1572, Scaliger studied Roman law in 
Valence with Jacques Cujas. Cujas offered him access to the precious manu- 
scripts heaped up in his famous library, with its book wheel and the barber's 
chair that enabled him to spin from project to project.5° But he also opened up 
a new perspective. Cujas had developed a distinctive approach to the teaching 
of Roman law. In addition to lecturing on the various component books of the 
Corpus juris, Cujas systematically reassembled all passages from the Digest and 
other legal works that could be ascribed to individual jurists of prominence, 
such as Africanus and Paulus, and devoted full-scale treatises to reconstructing 
their original teachings. He treated these collections of material as central to 
the interpretation of the Digest. Anyone who studied with him or read his work 
learned to reassemble the works of the jurists that Tribonian and his colleagues 
had pulled apart, and to recognize the intellectual and scholarly style that each 
of them had developed. As Jean Regnauld explained to Claude Dupuy in 1572, 
Cujas 'told me that he advised those who are already advanced in the study of 
law to work through Africanus quite carefully. For anyone who has made him- 
self completely familiar with him can deal with the other jurisconsults at his 


47 Selden, Opera omnia, 3, p. 1352. Cf. ibid., 1358: ‘That is as clear as the sun's light is not 
clearer, I appeal to all those rabbins, and the canon laws, the received practice of the Jews: 

48 Selden, Opera omnia, 3, p. 1354. 

49 Selden, Opera omnia, 3, p. 1362. 

50 Grafton, Scaliger, 1, pp. 121-6. 
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pleasure, since Africanus dealt with only the most difficult and obscure legal 
problems.5! 

Scaliger applied this method in his own way in his edition of the lexicon of 
Festus, first published in 1575, in which he set out to reconstruct the earliest 
forms of Roman Republican law from surviving quotations and references in 
Festus, the Corpus juris and elsewhere.9? It was, in other words, second nature 
for Scaliger to approach a juridical compilation with an eye to what it could 
reveal about the lost treatises from which it had been put together. In 1572, 
moreover, just at the end of Scaliger's stay with Cujas, a fellow jurist, Pierre 
Pithou, had published the first edition of a fourth-century legal text in Latin, 
the Collatio legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum, which compared the legal 
teachings of Moses to those of the Roman jurists, especially Paulus — and thus 
provided a potential new source, earlier than the Digest, for their fragments.5? 
The manuscript that Pithou used, now in the Staatsbibliothek Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz in Berlin (Ms lat. 269), passed through Cujas's hands, and Scaliger 
made his own copy of it, which survives in Leiden. Comparison between 
Jewish and Roman law, in other words, was a natural approach for anyone who 
had had Scaliger's particular experience of the burgeoning world of legal schol- 
arship in the years around 1570. 

But Scaliger — and Cujas's other students — were in their turn hardly the first 
to connect Jewish with Roman law. One of the most prominent sixteenth- 
century Roman lawyers, Jean Bodin, had preceded them down this path, as 
they knew very well. In his Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem, of 
1566, he drew up an ambitious blueprint for a comparative study of constitu- 
tions, to be based not only on Greek, Roman and modern European models, 
but on all the states of the known world, past and present, Persian, Greek and 
Egyptian as well as Roman. Among the governing institutions that Bodin inves- 
tigated was the Sanhedrin - the high court of Israel. Bodin made clear that he 
saw the Talmud as a direct parallel to the Roman law, and hoped that skilled 


51 Grafton, Scaliger, 1, pp. 121; 285 n. 123. 

52 Grafton, Scaliger, 1, Chap. 5. 

53 See Mosaicarum et Romanarum legum collatio, ed. M. Hyamson (London, 1913); Edoardo 
Volterra, Collatio legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum, Atti della Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei: Memorie della Classe di Scienze morali e filologiche, series 6, vol. 3, fasc. 1 (Rome, 
1930), pp. 8-23. In his preface to the work, Pithou compared it extensively to other legal 
compilations and dated it to the years between 438 and 445. On the creation of the 
Collatio and its context see Robert Frakes, Compiling the Collatio legum Mosaicarum et 
Romanarum in Late Antiquity (Oxford, 2011). 

54 Collatio, ed. Hyamson, xvii-xviii. Scaliger's copy is Leiden Universiteitsbiblioteek Ms Scal. 
61, fols 105-123v. 
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Hebraists could help him turn law into history: ‘we use the authorities of the 
jurisconsults and historians together, so that as much weight will be given to 
the laws of the Persians, Greeks, and Egyptians as to those of the Romans. I 
have also decided to draw the best material from the Pandects of the Hebrews, 
especially from tractate Sanhedrin. The royal professors of Hebrew, Jean 
Cinquarbres and Jean Mercier, have promised me their help.55 In the first edi- 
tion of the Methodus, the promise went largely unfulfilled, and Mercier died in 
1570. But as Julius Guttmann showed long ago, in the 1572 edition of the 
Methodus and in his 1576 treatise De republica, Bodin cited Talmudic materials 
several times, along with related material from Maimonides. Sometimes his 
citations were accurate, sometimes fantastic: his Judaic reach far exceeded his 
grasp.°® Whatever their value, however, Bodin's Talmudic references were bla- 
zoned prominently in his text — so much so that Hugo Grotius suspected that 
he had had help from Jews.5” Bodin's effort at comparative jurisprudence had 
some paradoxical results. In Basel - the very city where the Talmud was printed 
with so much opposition, and aroused so much criticism — Pietro Perna pub- 
lished two collections of treatises on the art of history, in 1576 and 1579. In both 
of them, Bodin's work occupied the first and most prominent place, including 
his assertions that the Jewish state deserved systematic study and that the 
Talmud represented the central source for doing so. 

Scaliger, in other words, applied the method of Cujas to carrying out the 
programme of Bodin. It is not impossible that he did so deliberately, in order to 
make clear — at least to the reader who understood — how badly Bodin had 
done his job. In 1600, Jacques Bongars recalled to Conrad Rittershusius that he 
had just come home from Germany to study with Cujas in 1576, when Bodin's 
De republica appeared. Clever and attractive though the book was, it bothered 
Bongars that every reference to Germany was wrong. Cujas had heard that 
Bodin had attacked him. He knew, Bongars noted, that the young man was 'far 
more interested in history than in Tribonianic Law’, and asked if he had a copy 
of Bodin. Bongars did, and Cujas borrowed it, read it and then devoted a long 
andbiting lecture to Bodin's errors, which in its turn provoked Bodin to respond 


55 Jean Bodin, Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem, in Artis historicae penus (Basel, 
1576), 1,)(sig., fol. 4v: quam quidem ad rem, Iurisconsultorum simul et Historicorum pon- 
deribus utimur, ut Persarum, Graecorum, Aegyptiorum, non minus quam Romanorum 
legibus tribuatur. Ex Hebraeorum quoque Pandectis, potissimum ex libris Sanedrim 
optima quaeque haurire proposuimus: in quo mihi suam operam Ioan. Quinquarboreus 
ac Mercerus Hebraicae linguae regii doctores, mihi non defuturam spoponderunt. 

56 Julius Gutmann, Jean Bodin in seinen Beziehungen zum Judentum (Breslau, 1906). 

57 Gutmann, Jean Bodin, p. 3 n. 1. 
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in an even more malevolent key — though he simply excised the passages Cujas 
had actually attacked from his book.5? Scaliger - who made more of a fetish of 
his mastery of Roman law in these passages of the 1590s on the Talmud than he 
did anywhere else — may perhaps have been taking revenge on Bodin as well as 
showing contemporaries what it would really mean to read the Talmud 
historically. 

Even Bodin, for all his brilliance, was not the first to see the Talmud as a 
source for the history of law and institutions. Bodin's Methodus is a manual on 
how to decide which historians deserve credence, and on which issues. He 
dwelt at length on the question of how to assess the fides, or reliability, of 
sources. The principles that Bodin enunciated include a preference for priests, 
who worked together and in public, over secular historians, who worked alone 
and in isolation. Bodin called priestly annalists like Berosus the Chaldean and 
Manetho the Egyptian 'public recorders [notarii] of events. Often celebrated 
as the birth of critical historiography, Bodin's rules actually came directly, often 
word for word, from the commentaries that the fifteenth-century Dominican 
theologian Giovanni Nanni of Viterbo drew up to prove the reliability of the 
texts of Berosus, Manetho, Metasthenes and other historians of the ancient 
world that he had, in fact, forged. Bodin could not have framed his influential 
rules for judging historians if he had not had the great forger to draw upon.*? 

Annius cast his own net very widely, mentioning collaborators — like the 
monks from Armenia who supposedly provided him with his texts — as well as 
written sources. One of the allies whose name appeared most frequently in his 
pages was one Samuel the Talmudist. Many of Samuel's explanations of 
Hebrew and Aramaic terms actually come — oddly for a Talmudist — from 


58 Jacques Bongars to Conrad Rittershusius, 4 April 1600: 'Clarorum virorum epistolae singu- 
lares, in Paul Colomies, Opera, theologici, critici et historici argumenti, ed. Jo. Albertus 
Fabricius (Hamburg, 1709), pp. 564—5: 'De Bodino quid cognoverim, paucis accipe. Libros 
de Republica, cum primum ederentur, legi avide, anno, nisi fallor, 1576. recens tum e 
Germania. Ingenium hominis arridebat; placebat multa illa lectio; sed quoties attingebat 
res Germanicas, videbam hominem errare turpiter, et judicium passim desiderabam. 
Venio inde ad audiendum Cujacium. Inaudierat is tangi se a Bodino; Librum requirit; is 
nullus erat apud Bibliopolas: Mittit ad me, quem historiarum studiosiorem noverat quam 
Juris Tribonianici. Librum a me accipit, et aliquot post dies, data occasione, in hominem 
publica inlectione insurgit per duas horas et quod excurrebat oratione perpetua. Recitatio 
illa a quibusdam ad Bodinum mittitur. Is in altera editione Epistolam praemittit operi, 
inscriptam Pibracio, qua in Cujacium atrociter invehitur, sed eorum, quae Cujacius notav- 
erat, in ista altera editione nec volam reliquit nec vestigium: 

59 Anthony Grafton, Defenders of the Text: The Traditions of Scholarship in an Age of Science, 
1450-1800 (Cambridge, MA, 1991), Chap. 3. 
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Jerome's book on the Hebrew words in the Bible.9? But both he and Annius — 
writing in his capacity as a commentator — also cite a number of passages from 
the Babylonian Talmud: for example, one from tractate Bava Batra on Herod's 
supposed massacre of all but one of the members of the Sanhedrin,® and one 
from tractate Avodah Zarah on the chronology of Herod - à propos of which 
Annius also quotes Rashi's commentary.9? Most strikingly of all, long before 
Bodin and the French school of law, Annius offered a systematic comparison 
among what he called ‘collegia publicae potestatis — sovereign magistrates 
and assemblies (he did not offer more precise distinctions). The examples he 
cited included the Roman Senate, the Athenian Areopagus (which he called, 
wonderfully, the Paleologus), the Etruscan Lucumos, and, very strikingly 
indeed, what he called ‘the Talmudists’ Sanhedrin’ — the term, Annius 
explained, for a ‘collegium publici regiminis et potestatis quibus unus 
praeerat’.®? Bodin, in other words, found in Annius not only his criteria for 


60 See Walter Stephens, ‘Berosus Chaldaeus: Counterfeit and Fictive Editors of the Early 
Sixteenth Century’ (PhD diss., Cornell University, 1979), pp. 186-94. 

61 Annius, Antiquitates (Paris, 1512), fol. CIv: ‘De Zanedrin vero deletione Hebraei scribunt in 
Talmud in libro Baba Bathra, in distinctione Assutafin [3a]. Herodes, inquit, Ascalonita 
servus fuit Asmanaym, qui suscepto per vim regno, interfecit universos Zanedrin septua- 
ginta iudices: uno reservato Bab filio Bota, cui eruit oculos: 

62 Annius, Antiquitates, fol. Cv: ‘Duobus annis minus regnasse Asmonai Iosephus tradit: id 
est, xxvii supra centum. Talmudistae vero in libro Aaboda Zara: in distinctione quae 
incipit Lipfne Idiem: aiunt: Rabi Iocep tradere Asmonai regnum durasse annis tribus et 
centum, videlicet vigintisex minus quam ponat Philo. Sed dicendum quod Iocep dicit 
regnum: scilicet pacificum'; fol. c1 recto: ‘In supradicta vero distinctione Talmud: uno 
minus supputat rabi Iocep dicens Regnum Herodis duravit stante templo annis centum 
tribus. Vbi glosa Rabi Selamo dicit: cum triginta annis Barcozbe cum Agrippa: quod est 
falsum quia Barcozban coepit cum Agrippa regnare anno ultimo Agrippae: cum quo 
rebellavit Romanis, a quibus hostis iudicatus fuit' The passage in question is Avodah 
Zarah 8b-ga: '[Now, it was mentioned above that Rome cast her rule over Israel] one 
hundred and eighty years prior to the Destruction. Is not the period longer? For R. Jose b. 
Rabbi taught: Persian rule lasted thirty-four years after the building of the Temple, Greece 
ruled one hundred eighty years during the existence of the Temple, the Hasmonean rule 
lasted one hundred three years during temple times, the House of Herod ruled one hun- 
dred three years. 

63 Annius, Antiquitates, fol. Cr-v: ‘Vocabulum vero Zanedrim: quia saepe occurrit: interpre- 
tatur a Talmudistis: collegium sceptri et publicae potestatis totius regni: quae erat penes 
lxx. seniores ex principalioribus de tribu Iuda et aliarum tribuum, quibus unus rex 
praeerat: et loco sui Salomon ex decreto David et dei: posuit Matathym ut exposuimus. 
Dicunt autem Talmudistae in lib. Zanedrim: quod hoc erat publicum sceptrum institu- 
tum a deo in deserto Numeri xi. ca... Vnde Zanedrim erat collegium publici regiminis et 
potestatis quibus unus praeerat. Et hi dicuntur usitato veteri vocabulo senes sive veteres. 
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judging historians, but also a striking adumbration of the larger programme of 
comparative history and politics to which he would devote so much of his 
intellectual life. More parochially, but in keeping with the present context, he 
also learned from Annius that a serious student of ancient history must know 
the Talmud in order to study the Sanhedrin.94 

Selden himself, of course, knew and played with the Annian materials that 
formed part of Renaissance versions of early British history. Scaliger knew 
Annius too — and complained all his life that despite his efforts to refute 
Annius's lies and collect the genuine fragments of Berosus, Manetho and 
Metasthenes, the whole world still followed him in chronology. I doubt that 
either Scaliger or Selden would have imagined himself as a link in a chain of 
scholarly tradition that also included Annius. And yet, it seems to be true that 
the prelude to Selden's magnificent recasting of Talmudic tradition began — or 
at least took on a recognizable form — not when the British lawyer was locked 
up with the Babylonian Talmud, and not even in Scaliger's chronology, but a 
century and a third before, in the study of a learned if unreliable Dominican. 

In the 1950s and after, distinguished scholars argued that Roman lawyers 
like Frangois Baudouin and Jean Bodin, who took a historical perspective 
towards the Corpus juris rather than the traditional, systematic one, revolu- 
tionized the study of history. The jurists who practiced the mos gallicus, as 
this new approach came to be known, expanded the corpus of sources seen 
as relevant to the study and writing of history, devised new ways of authen- 
ticating and assessing them, and adopted a comparative approach to past 


Romana vero lingua Senatores, Aramea et Etrusca Lucij: ultima syllaba habente accen- 
tum: et Graece Palei. Porro etiam est opus ut sint magistri i. verbistae: cuius verbo parea- 
tur: quos Romani a verbo et dicto imperioso Dictatores vocant: et communi vocabulo 
unico Magistratus. Ergo collegium publicae potestatis etiam apud Hebraeos vetustissi- 
mos dicebatur Senatorium magistrale: apud Romanos senatorium dictionale: apud 
Etruscos Lucumonium: apud graecos Paleologum. Vnde nomina importantia publicam 
potestatem apud veteres composita invenimus ex duabus dictionibus: quarum altera 
vetustatem et senium: altera verbum et rationem imperiosam importet: ut apud Hebraeos 
zanedrim: apud Romanos senatus decretum, apud Graecos Paleologum: a paleos vetus, et 
logos ratio et verbum: apud Etruscos Lucumonium a lucu vetus et moni ratio et verbum. 
Et tandem Viterbum veterum verbum sive dictatura. Quare a loco et argumentatione non 
modo a vetustissimo more: verumetiam ab inexpugnabili et semper invicta interpreta- 
tione, eadem sunt apud Romanos Senatus decretum et verbum quae apud Talmudistas et 
zanedrim: et apud Graecos paleologum: et apud Desyderium regem Viterbum: et apud 
Etruscos Lucumonium. De his hactenus: 

64 This story could be seen as a prelude to the one told by Eric Nelson, The Hebrew Republic: 
Jewish Sources and the Transformation of European Political Thought (Cambridge, MA, 
2010). 
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constitutions.95 More recent scholarship has qualified some of their conclu- 
sions — by showing, for example, that new ways of writing the history of the 
Church had a deeper and wider impact than they suggested.99 The case of 
the Jewish Pandects, by contrast, confirms their argument that radical inno- 
vations in historical practice were organically connected to new ways of 
studying the law. It also suggests that the histories of law and of the Church 
- like the histories of Roman and Jewish law — may have been more tightly 
connected in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than existing accounts 
reveal. 


65  SeeJ.G.A. Pocock, The Ancient Constitution and the Feudal Law (Cambridge, 1957); Julian 
Franklin, Jean Bodin and the Sixteenth-Century Revolution in the Methodology of Law and 
History (New York, 1963); George Huppert, The Idea of Perfect History (Urbana 1L, 1970); 
Donald Kelley, Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship (New York, 1970). 

66 See e.g. Anthony Grafton, What Was History? The Art of History in Early Modern Europe 
(Cambridge, 2007); Nelson, The Hebrew Republic; Nicholas Popper, Walter Raleigh's History 
of the World and the Historical Culture of the Late Renaissance (Chicago, 2012), esp. Chaps. 
2 and 4. 


PART 4 


Antiquarianism and the Expansion of Knowledge 


CHAPTER 8 


Ulisse Aldrovandi and the Role of Hebrew in 
Natural Philosophy in Early Modern Italy 


Andrew D. Berns 


In 1580 the Bolognese naturalist Ulisse Aldrovandi (1522-1605) wrote an essay 
that endorsed the value of Hebrew to natural philosophers. In his 'How the 
Hebrew Language Perfectly Expresses the Nature of Things' Aldrovandi 
asserted that 'this holy and divine language is not only useful for knowing 
divine things but also for developing the human sciences. He who diligently 
considers the virtues of [its] words and knows the power of their etymologies 
will progress further in the knowledge of natural things than if he had memo- 
rized all of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pliny, Dioscorides and other similar 
authors’! 

Ulisse Aldrovandi, one of the sixteenth century’s most renowned natural- 
ists, was also an aspiring Hebraist. Although much has been written about 
Aldrovandi’s accomplishments as a university professor, collector of curiosities 
and author of numerous books of natural philosophy, no scholar has taken up 
the issue of his Hebraism, or analysed his interest in religious texts.” In addi- 
tion to the essay quoted above Aldrovandi penned his own Hebrew grammar, 


1 Ulisse Aldrovandi, 'Quanto essattamente la lingua hebrea esprime la natura delle cose, in 
Biblioteca universitaria di Bologna (henceforth BUB) Ms Aldrovandi 83 Bibliologia, pp. 444—5. 
These ancient natural philosophers were not randomly chosen; they were the dominant 
figures in and sources for sixteenth-century natural philosophy. For an introduction to 
sixteenth-century natural philosophy see William A. Wallace, 'Traditional Natural 
Philosophy’, in The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, ed. Charles B. Schmitt and 
Quentin Skinner (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 201-35. 

2 See Paula Findlen, Possessing Nature: Museums, Collecting, and Scientific Culture in Early 
Modern Italy (Berkeley, 1994); Giuseppe Olmi, 'Osservatione della natura e raffigurazione in 
Ulisse Aldrovandi (1522-1605), Annali dell'Istituto storico italo-germanico in Trento 3 (1977), 
pp. 105-85 Olmi, Inventario del Mondo: Catalogazione della natura e luoghi del sapere nella 
prima età moderna (Bologna, 1992); Olmi, Ulisse Aldrovandi: Scienza e natura nel secondo 
Cinquecento, Quaderni di storia e filosofia della scienza 4 (Trent, 1976); Laurent Pinon, 
‘Conrad Gesner and the Historical Depth of Renaissance Natural History, in Historia: 
Empiricism and Erudition in Early Modern Europe, ed. Gianna Pomata and Nancy Siraisi 
(Cambridge, MA, 2005), pp. 241-67; Pinon, Livres de zoologie de la Renaissance: une antholo- 
gie, 1450—1700 (Paris, 1995). 
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compiled a three-volume quadrilingual Latin-Hebrew-Syriac-Aramaic lexi- 
con, and stuffed his 83-volume Pandechion epistemonicon, an encyclopedia of 
natural knowledge, with Hebrew terms and brief essays about them.? He also 
wrote various shorter pieces on Hebrew etymology that addressed topics 
pertinent to the alimentary, botanical, mineralogical and zoological world of 
the Bible. In Aldrovandi's unpublished oeuvre, visual evidence of his activity as 
a Hebraist abounds. One manuscript presents evidence that Aldrovandi repeat- 
edly wrote out the Hebrew alphabet, as a beginning student might.* Another 
shows that he copied out the Lord's Prayer in various tongues, including 
Hebrew.5 

Aldrovandi's conspicuous use of Hebrew is noteworthy. But more interest- 
ing to historians of early modern learned culture in general, and Hebraism in 
particular, is that Aldrovandi consistently praised Hebrew as a means to 
understanding the ‘human sciences’ [le scienze humane]. At a time when 
most Christian scholars of Hebrew studied that language in order to read the 
Old Testament or rabbinic sources in the original, and so to further their theo- 
logical investigations, Aldrovandi devoted his energies to the ‘holy tongue’ (as 
he himself put it) in order to learn more about the natural world.® To 
Aldrovandi’s mind, Hebrew’s sacrality did not derive from its instantiation in 
the Bible, but rather from the fact that it corresponded more closely to nature 
than did either Latin or Greek.” 


3 For the Hebrew grammar see Hebraicae linguae rudimenta, in BUB Ms Aldrovandi 97, fols 
128r-33r. For the Pandechion see BUB Ms Aldrovandi 105 (83 Volumes). For the use of Hebrew 
within it see ALIM—ANET, fol. 71v; A-AM, fols 286v, 288r, 296r; FER-FIN, fol. 114V; GLAPH- 
GYRI, fol. 103v; UNI-ZYR, fol. 515v. This list is far from exhaustive and reflects a close examina- 
tion of five out of the 83 volumes of Pandechion epistemonicon. For the dictionary see Lexicon 
latino-hebraico et syro-chaldaicum rerum quae in Sacris Bibliis leguntur, Ms Aldrovandi 21 
(3 vols). On Aldrovandi's Pandechion epistemonicon, the only one of these manuscripts to 
receive scholarly attention, see Findlen, Possessing Nature, p. 64. 

BUB Ms Aldrovandi 21, vol. 4, fols 23r—25r. 

BUB Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 2, fol. 220v. 


oa A 


6 See Aldrovandi, ‘La lingua Hebrea perche sia chiamata santa?’ In BUB Ms Aldrovandi 81, 
vol. 2, fols 442-4. 

7 On the standard view of Hebrew as a divine language see Jean Céard, ‘Le "De originibus" de 
Postel et la linguistique de son temps, in Postello, Venezia e il suo mondo, ed. Marion Leathers 
Kuntz (Florence, 1988), pp. 19-43, here 24. For more on the idea that Hebrew expresses natural 
things see Paolo Simoncelli, La lingua di Adamo: Guillaume Postel tra accademici e fuoriusciti 

fiorentini (Florence, 1984), p. 67. Two sixteenth-century sources that predate Aldrovandi are 
worthy of mention here. Théodor Bibliander, in his De ratione communi omnium linguarum 
(Zürich, 1548), argued that Hebrew ‘was the most perfect of all languages; its words explain 
natural things (illa perfectissima esset omnium, cujus verba rerum naturas explanarent)* 
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Much is known about how a variety of Christian scholars learned and used 
Hebrew in the sixteenth century. On the contrary, very little is known about 
Aldrovandi's Hebraism. In his voluminous writings he never mentions a Jewish 
teacher. Nor does he comment on the genesis of his Hebraic knowledge or his 
progress in learning the language. He did possess a number of Hebrew gram- 
mars and other works concerning Hebrew philology, including books by Johann 
Reuchlin (1455-1522), Antoine Rodolphe Chevalier (1507-1572), Johannes 
Drusius (1550-1616), Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621) and others. Given the 
many Hebrew grammars he owned, and the absence of any mention of an 
instructor, it would appear that Aldrovandi learned Hebrew autodidactically. 
The purpose of the following pages is twofold. First, they introduce a sixteenth- 
century Hebraist whom scholars have neglected. Second, and more impor- 
tantly, they suggest that the pursuit of natural philosophy was a stimulus to the 


Postel, in his De Etruriae regionis...originibus, institutis, religione, & moribus...commentatio 
(Florence, 1551), argued that Hebrew came the closest to natural things, followed by other 
semitic languages such as Arabic, Aramaic and Syriac. See p. 59: ' ...sic inter omnes linguas 
mundi opus est esse unam primariam rerumque veritati proximam, in qua ante omnes 
vocabulorum elucescat veritas. Volo autem mihi ex sola authoritate illorum, qui hoc assev- 
erarunt concedi, quod sit ipsa Hebraica, et quae illi sunt proximae, ut est Arabica, Chaldaicae 
duae, Syriaca, Maroniticave et Ethiopica’ See also Antoine Chevalier, Rudimenta Hebraicae 
Linguae (Geneva, 1560), particularly Chevalier's letter to Theodor Beza of December 1559, 
unnumbered pages: ‘confido fore ut huius linguae studia tanto omnium maxime necessa- 
ria...' et seq. For medieval antecedents to this view among Jewish scholars see Moshe Idel, 
Language, Torah, and Hermeneutics in Abraham Abulafia, trans. Menahem Kallus (Albany, 
NY, 1988), pp. 1-28; in the sixteenth century see Azariah de’ Rossi Meor Einayim, chapter 57 
(Vilna, 1866 [1572]), pp. 453-66; Joanna Weinberg, ed. and trans., The Light of the Eyes/Azariah 
de' Rossi (New Haven, 2001), pp. 672-90; Judah Moscato, Kol Yehudah, ed. Y. Funk (Vilnius, 
1904), 2, p. 68. 

8 Of the Hebrew grammars owned by Aldrovandi, Bologna's Biblioteca Universitaria still pos- 
sesses the following: Johannes Reuchlin, De accentibus, et orthographia, linguae Hebraicae... 
libri tres (Haguenau, 1518); Reuchlin, De rudimentis Hebraicis libri 111 (Pforzheim, 1506); 
Johannes Drusius, Ebraicarum quaestionum, siue, quaestionum ac responsionum libri duo 
(Lyon, 1583); Drusius Animadversionum libri duo. In quibus praeter dictionem Ebraicam plu- 
rima loca Scripturae, interpretumque veterum explicantur, emendantur (Leiden, 1585); Wigand 
Happel, Linguae sanctae canones grammatici (Basel, 1561); Nicolas Clenardus, Tabulae in 
grammaticam Hebraeam...ad haec literarum, quas serviles nominant, potestates adiectae sunt, 
itemque Psalmi aliquot ad verbum redditi (Cologne, 1567); Ludovicus Francisci, Globus cano- 
num, et arcanorum linguae sanctae, ac divinae Scripturae (Rome, 1586); Roberto Bellarmino, 
Institutiones linguae Hebraicae ex optimo quoque auctore collectae (Rome, 1585). BUB Ms 
Aldrovandi 147 contains an inventory of the naturalist's library. Dr Maria Cristina Bacchi of 
Bologna's Biblioteca universitaria is currently preparing an edition of this manuscript for 
publication. I wish to thank her for her private correspondence with me on this matter. 
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study of Hebrew in late sixteenth-century Italy. Those who, like Aldrovandi, 
cultivated their knowledge of Hebrew for natural philosophical as well as pious 
ends came to see the Bible less as an inerrant source of divine revelation than 
an august ancient text. 

Ulisse Aldrovandi was born in Bologna in 1522 and spent nearly his entire 
life in that city. He studied law at the University of Bologna and had an early 
career as a notary before finally taking his degree in medicine and philosophy 
in 1553. Initially Aldrovandi taught logic. In 1561 he was appointed to a newly 
created position in ‘fossils, plants and animals’ — a chair that was designed and 
designated especially for him.? Prior to that, in the summer of 1549 he was 
arrested for heresy and brought to Rome, where he lived under house arrest for 
the better part of a year before he abjured and was absolved of his offenses.!° 
Indeed, allegations against his fidelity to the Holy See would resurface through- 
out his life. A deposition from 1550 against Francesco Linguardo, a notorious 
bookseller in Bologna known to have Protestant sympathies, implicates 
Aldrovandi as a member of his circle." The naturalist’s name was cleared, but 
accusations did not cease. He was once again in trouble with the Inquisition in 
the 1570s, on similar charges.!? On 14 July 1571 Antonio Balducci, the Inquisitor 
of Bologna, wrote to Scipione Rebiba, Cardinal of Pisa, and insisted that 'since 
1548 Aldrovandi had [participated] in a circle where there were Lutheran 
readings'!? Five months earlier Balducci had written to Rebiba and denounced 
Aldrovandi with stinging language: he called him a ‘most perfidious heretic'!^ 


9 Aldrovandi's chair was titled Lectura philosophiae naturalis ordinaria de fossilibus, 
plantis et animalibus [Professor ordinarius of natural philosophy in fossils, plants, and 
animals]. 

10  Findlen, Possessing Nature, p. 162. 

11  Linguardo died before 1566 and was arrested on 26 April 1548. See Dizionario biografico 
degli italiani, vol. 65, pp. 160-61. The deposition charges that Linguardo ‘ha tenuta da un 
tempo in qua con molti che sono ne' medesimi errori, come é stato messer Lelio Socino, 
messer Ulisse aldrovandi, Sebastiano Mainetti, Don Alemano Orlandi gia frate di 
S. Giacomo, frate Lucio di S. francesco et altri. See Ugo Baldini and Leen Spruit, eds, 
Catholic Church and Modern Science: Documents the Archives of the Roman Congregations 
of the Holy Office and the Index 4 vols (Rome, 2009), 1, pp. 738-41, here 739. 

12 See Ugo Baldini and Leen Spruit, ‘Cardano e Aldrovandi nelle lettere del Sant'Uffizio 
romano all'Inquisitore di Bologna (1571-73), Bruniana e Campanelliana 6/1 (2000), 
Pp. 145-63. 

13 See Baldini and Spruit, Catholic Church and Modern Science, 1, p. 737: ‘Ulisse del 1548 
in circa dove fu letta una lectione alla lutherana. 

14 Balducci to Rebiba 10 February 1571. See Baldini and Spruit, Catholic Church and Modern 
Science, 1, pp. 734—5. 
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But Aldrovandi did not lack defenders. An anonymous, undated and unpub- 


lished testimony of Aldrovandi's activities and his value to the larger commu- 
nity of clergymen was sent to the Pope. It conveys Aldrovandi's reputation for 
sacred studies. ‘In his histories’, the authors write, 


he has inserted all natural and inanimate things of which Holy Scripture 
makes mention, such as gems, plants, and animals; truly this conforms to 
what Saint Augustine says. ... There can be no doubt that this incredible 
effort is much desired by scholars, philosophers, physicians and theolo- 
gians. How much utility might these histories bring to the whole world; 
they could strengthen the faith of many people, as they have for some 
illustrious and most revered cardinals who have seen his Museum, such 
as Paleotti, Gaetano, Sforza, Valieri, Borromeo, Ascolano, Sfondato, Sega 
and many others. Being a reasonable demand, I hope that Your Holiness 
will grant him your universal blessing. 


In a similar vein his powerful friend and patron Gabriele Paleotti (1524-1597) 
wrote to the Roman Inquisition to assure them that he had read Aldrovandi's 
work on biblical natural philosophy, Theatrum biblicum naturale, and that it 
contained nothing offensive: 


15 


16 


Doctor Aldrovandi, a public professor in the studium of Bologna, has 
produced after much time and great labour a most copious and useful 
natural history which addresses, among other things, the trees, plants, 
birds and minerals that Sacred Scripture mentions in conformity with 
what Saint Augustine says in book two of De doctrina crístiana.!6 


‘Aldrovandi Ulisse Memoriale agli assunti dello Studio, Bologna, Archivio Isolani (hence- 
forth A1), F. 30 (30/1-2-3): 'Et in queste sue istorie inserisse tutte le cose naturali, delle quali 
si fa mentione nella Sacra Scrittura o siano cose inanimate, come gioie, overo piante, o 
animali, dichiarandole conforme a S. Agostino. ... La qual fatica non é dubbio che é molto 
desiderata da tutti i studiosi, philosophi, medici e theologi. E quanta utilità possino 
apportare queste Istorie à tutt'il mondo, ne possono far fede molti Signori e particolar- 
mente alcuni Illustrissimi et Reverendissimi Cardinali, c'hanno veduto il suo Museo, 
come Paleoto, Gaetano, Sforza, Valieri, Bonromeo, Ascolano, Sfondrato, Sega et molti altri. 
Et per essere giusta domanda spera che V.B. per beneficio universale gli la concedera.’ 
Unnumbered pages addressed to Beatissimé Pater. 

Bologna, A1, F. 30/30 (3): Agli Illustrissimi et Reverendissimi Cardinali della Congregatione 
sopra l'Indice Per Il Dottore Ulisse Aldrovandi Bolognese raccomandato dal Signor 
Cardinale Paleotti' (with the annotation: 'si trattó di questo memoriale nella Sacra 
Congregatione dell'Indice la quale concesse la gratia dimandata Maii 1596"): 'Il dottore 
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Paleotti went on to explain that though Aldrovandi wished to have his work 
printed, and that he was urged to do so by others, he could not accomplish this 
without the approval of the Holy Office. To that end he humbly submitted that 
the recipients of his letter would do him the honour of allowing Aldrovandi's 
work to be printed, since it would be for the great benefit of the public.!? 
Paleotti’s letter was a farsighted attempt to secure advance approval from 
Church authorities.! 

The main reason church authorities took notice of Aldrovandi's natural 
philosophical works was their frequent discussion of the Bible. In using the 
Bible as a source for his natural investigations Aldrovandi often cited the 
Hebrew text. An apt example may be found early in his two-volume study of 
books, writing and language entitled Bibliologia. Aldrovandi's Bibliologia is 
very nearly terra incognita for Renaissance scholars interested in ancient 
scribal culture, comparative natural philosophy and semitic philology.? The 
first book of Bibliologia, dedicated to Cardinal Gabriele Paleotti, is entitled 
‘A Short History of Papyrus’. As Aldrovandi recollected to Paleotti, the first book 
‘deals with the antiquity of letters...and the use of paper made from papyrus, 
most noble plant of Egypt.2° The Bolognese naturalist made it patently clear 
how cumbersome the book was to write, and how, in spite of its unambigu- 
ously bookish subject, he considered it a work of natural philosophy. The 
passage exemplifies Aldrovandi's frazzled tone as well as his sycophancy: 


Ulisse Aldrovandi publico professore nello studio di Bologna, dopo haver con gran lung- 
hezza di tempo et con molta fatica posto insieme una historia naturale copiosissima et 
utilissima, nella quale oltre l'altre cose si tratta degl'arbori, delle piante, degli ucelli, dei 
minerali che fa mentione la Sacra Scrittura, con dichiararli conforme a S. Agostino lib. 2 
de doctrina christiana, c. 39 hora che ha posto mano alla stampa essortato a ció et aiutato 
anco da’ Signori principali et di giuditio, non può passar oltre, poiché nell'Indice nuovo si 
ordina, che alli ministri a' quali tocca il rivedere et sottoscrivere li libri che si stampano, si 
devano dar l'opere le quali doveranno rivedere rescritte’ Another version of this letter was 
published by Baldini and Spruit, Catholic Church and Modern Science, 1, pp. 741-3. 

17 Bologna, Al, F. 30/30 (3). 

18 The Theatrum biblicum naturale has never been published. See BUB Ms Aldrovandi 54 
(2 vols). 

19 Important exceptions are Daniele Conti, 'Ulisse Aldrovandi e la Bibliologia: dall'origine 
del libro alla descrizione dell'officina tipografica, Rara Volumina (2009), pp. 23-47 and 
Aldo Adversi, ‘Ulisse Aldrovandi bibliofilo, bibliografo e bibliologo del Cinquecento; 
Annali della scuola superiore per archivisti e bibliotecari dell'università di Roma 8 (1968), 
pp. 85-181. 

20 BUB Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fol. 109r-v: ‘ho trattato nel primo libro della mia Bibliologia... 
parlando dell'antichità delle lettere, avanti che si scrivesse et ritrovasse l'uso della carta 
fatta del Papiro pianta nobilissima di Egitto: 
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Even though I am extremely busy and have no leisure time, distracted on 
the one hand by my private and public studies, and on the other by many 
friends who constantly write me, and to whom I must respond and 
explain my opinion about many things that they ask me, in this Natural 
History I shall therefore try to satisfy you, dear Sir, when it comes to your 
question, by answering it with the greatest brevity I can muster, so as not 
to irritate you, knowing as I do that brevity is most dear to you?! 


Brevity was not one of Aldrovandi's virtues: the work ran to over 2,000 pages. 
From these 2,000 pages two passages are especially apposite for discussion: 
one concerns the Sea of Reeds in Exodus 14, and another deals with the tablets 
on which the Ten Commandments were written. Each illuminates Aldrovandi's 
scientific approach towards Hebrew — specifically his belief that proficiency in 
that language deepens one's familiarity with the Bible and strengthens one's 
knowledge of natural history. 

Aldrovandi's discussion of reeds and papyrus is part of an essay entitled 
"The Red Sea: why might it be called Yam Suph by the Jews?” Aldrovandi's 
impetus for writing this essay came from a digressive remark in Benito Arias 
Montano's (1527-1598) apparatus to the 1572 Antwerp Biblia Regia. Aldrovandi 
recalls that 


Benedict Arias Montano, in the third volume of [his] biblical apparatus 
Phaleg, which deals with the dimensions of the earth, says that the red 
sea is called yam suph because of the abundance of gronchi or papyrus 
and other similar plants that are used to make writing implements. Suph 
means gronco, or papyrus according to some because it has a stem similar 
to the gronco but a triangular [one], as we have proved elsewhere.?3 


21 BUB Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fol. 1: ‘et anchora che io sia molto preocupato che mai non 
havessi minimo otio, trattenuto parte da mei studii particolari et publici, parte da tanti 
amici che di continuo mi scrivono a quali é necessario servirli et dirgli il parer mio di 
molte cose che mi chiedono in questa historia naturale cercharó adunque di satisfare a 
VS. circa il quesito suo, con quella maggior brevità ch'io potró...si anchora pit non fasti- 
dire V.S. et maggiormente sapendo che la brevità gli è amicissima. 

22 BUB Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fols 904 et seq., ‘Il mare rosso perche sia chiamato da gli 
Hebrei...iam suph. 

23 MsAldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fol. 904: ‘Il Benedetto Aria Montano nel terzo tomo delli Apparati 
biblici Phaleg dove trata della dimensione della terra, dice che il mare Rosso é chiamato 
iam suph dalla copia di gronchi over papiro et simil piante che sono atte à fare istrumenti 
da scrivere. Perche suph significa propriamente gronco, overa papiro secondo alcuni, 
perche fa un fusto simile al gronco ma triangolare come altrove habbiamo provato: 
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Arias Montano's original comment, which Aldrovandi does not cite, contains 
an extract from, but not the essence of, this thought. Aldrovandi borrowed a 
basic idea from Arias Montano but used it as germ for a much longer 
investigation.?* 

The topic of reeds and the Hebrew word suph inspired Aldrovandi to write 
about the beginning chapters of Exodus that recount how Pharaoh's daughter 
found Moses in the Nile. Aldrovandi observes that 


in the second chapter of Exodus Jerome translated this word suph as reed 
grass, which is a place abundant in fronds. When scripture says ‘when she 
saw a wicker basket in the papyrus’ [the Hebrew word] basuph [might 
mean] reed grass by the shore of the river; some explain this word to 
mean algae. We read in Jonah 2:6 'the water surrounded me to my very 
soul; an abyss opened to me’. [Could we translate] suph habush leroschi as 
‘algae came up to my head?’ Because Suph also means the depth of the 
sea and the deep sea, Saint Jerome translated it as such: 'the deep sea 
overcame my head'25 


Aldrovandi concedes that Jerome was correct to translate suph in the book 
of Jonah as simply 'the deep sea' and not 'algae, but there is a subtler point 
here: Jerome was mistaken about the name and nature of the Sea of Reeds. 
A few lines later, Aldrovandi quietly adds ‘for suph Jerome says red’.2® As a 
result of Jerome's rendering in the Vulgate, generations of readers had under- 
stood the Sea of Reeds to be the Red Sea. By carefully comparing different uses 


Aldrovandi made the same point in a marginal annotation at Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, 
fol. 2. 

24 Benito Arias Montano, Phaleg sive de gentium sedibus primis, orbisque terrae situ, liber 
(Antwerp, 1572), p. 10: Illud vero alterum iunci sive papyri illius, & carecti quae ad scriben- 
dum, instrumenta suppeditant, est feracissimum, unde ZZUPH cognomen accepit. 

25 Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fol. 905: ‘Girolamo, in essodo al secondo capitolo tradusse questa 
parola *suph" pro iunceto, che è un luogo ove nasce gran copia di frondi. Quando dice: 
“qua cum vidisset fiscellam in papyrione" et v.3: “et possint basuph" id est in iunceto "iuxta 
ripam fluminis" alcuni expongono questa voce per alga, come si legge in Jonah 2.6: “cir- 
cumdiderunt me aquae usque ad animam, abyssus aperuit me" suph chabusch le roschi 
id est "alga alligata est capiti meo" et perché suph significa ancora il profondo del mare et 
il pelage, però S. Girolamo ha tradotto: “pelagus operuit capus meum" 

26 Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fols 905-6: ‘Questo è una sorte de gronchi che nasce nelle rive de’ 
fuimi et ne' lidi del mare, et peró il mar Rosso per nascer ivi gran copia di gronchi, pappiri 
et simile piante é chiamato "Iam suph" che si puó interpretare algosum come leggemo in 
Essodo 10.19: "infixit eam yamah in mari suph algoso,’ che san Gerolomo dice Rubro" 
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of the word suph Aldrovandi showed that while it had a figurative meaning in 
the book of Jonah, its meaning in Exodus was unambiguous: it meant reed. 
Assonances between words often inspired Aldrovandi to opine on their ety- 
mological connections. His musings on suph were no different. Aldrovandi's 
remarks on suph led him to reflect on the word zuffa, which to his mind meant 
'that very cold and violent wind that the Latins called Turbo that breaks and 
destroys everything"?" A related aim of this kind of philological research was to 
speculate about the origins and development of romance languages, particu- 
larly Italian. To that end Aldrovandi deployed his knowledge of Hebrew ety- 
mology. He observed that suph in Hebrew means ‘consumed, something that 
consumes whatever it encounters’.28 His acknowledged source for this is David 
Kimhi's twelfth-century Sefer ha-Shorashim.?? Aldrovandi went on to show 
how the word zuffa was used in Dante and Boccaccio, and he even illustrates 
contemporary Bolognese uses of the word and its verbal form azzuffare.9? In 
proposing a Hebrew origin for Italian words Aldrovandi joined several of his 
Jewish contemporaries. For example, David Provenzali wrote a Hebrew work 
entitled Dor ha-Pelagah (Generation of the dispersal) a work whose title 
clearly alluded to Genesis u and the story of the Tower of Babel. In Dor ha- 
Pelagah Provenzali assembled 2,000 Italian words that came from Hebrew. 
Sadly, the work has not survived, but quotations from it may be found in 
sixteenth-century works such as Azariah de' Rossi's Meor Einayim.?! One exam- 
ple should provide a sense of the sort of fanciful etymologies bandied about in 
Dor ha-Pelagah: to Provenzali’s mind the Italian word ospedale came from 
oseph dalim, or ‘gathering of the sick or wretched’. Taking a wider view, 
Aldrovandi’s musings about suph also call to mind what the Florentine writers 
Pierfrancesco Giambullari and Giambattista Gelli did when they traced the 
meaning of a variety of Tuscan words back to Etruscan in order to claim a spe- 
cific pre-Roman lineage for the city of Florence and its exalted language.?? This 


27 Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fol. 906: ‘Quindi si chiama zuphah quel vento freddissimo et 
vehemente che da latini é detto Turbo cosi detto perche rompe et fracassa ogni cosa: 

28 Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fol. 906: ‘Et per questa medessima occasione da Hebrei è pari- 
mente detto ‘110 cioè à consumando, per che subito consuma quelle cose che trova" 

29 Kimhi was most easily accessible to Aldrovandi in Santi Pagnini's Thesaurus linguae sanc- 
tae. I have consulted the Paris, 1548 edition, published by Estienne. See p. 824 for this 
passage. 

30 Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fols 906—7. 

31 Azariah de’ Rossi, Meor Einayim (Mantua, 1573-75), chapter 57. See Weinberg, ed. and 
trans., The Light of the Eyes, p. 677. 

32 Pierfrancesco Giambullari, Il Gello (Florence, 1546); Giambullari, Origine della lingua fio- 
rentina altrimenti Il Gello (Florence, 1549). On Gelli, who wrote in the early 1540s, see 
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feature of Aldrovandi's Hebraism is ubiquitous. More conspicuous, and more 
important for our argument, is his study of the Bible's natural philosophy. 

Aldrovandi's Bibliologia opens with a series of meditations on the meaning 
of the word biblos, or book. In turn, those historical and philological musings 
lead to remarks about papyrus, the Sea of Reeds, and Jerome’s skill as a transla- 
tor. They also encouraged him to think precisely about writing and the imple- 
ments of writing. In an essay called ‘De Volumine, also contained in Bibliologia, 
Jerome is once again an immediate target of criticism. Aldrovandi remarks 'in 
Exodus chapter 22 [sic: 24] Jerome translates “volumen foederis" [volume of 
covenant] where the Hebrew text has the word sepher, which means book. 
Almost everywhere else he translates this word as book [liber] but here he 
translates it as volumen'?? The portion of this phrase that mentioned 'cove- 
nant’ was less important to Aldrovandi than the part that mentioned ‘book’; his 
interest lay in the realm of physical bibliography rather than theology. 

The passage in 'De Volumine' continues: 


In Exodus chapter 22 [sic: 24], when God speaks to Moses, wishing to give 
him the Ten Commandments, He said, 'ascend up to me on the moun- 
tain, and I will give you the luhot haEven [vulgate: tabulas lapideas]’. But 
the Greek has ta puksía ta líthina. As such one sees that in all the texts the 
word lapidea [stony] is used, as in the Aramaic as well, luche avna.?* 


Aldrovandi's first reaction to a troublesome expression in the Vulgate was to 
explore earlier Hebrew, Greek and Aramaic texts. Still, he was disquieted by 
the fact that the Hebrew might be as vague as later Latin, Greek and Aramaic 


Alessandro d'Alessandro, ‘Giambattista Gelli, Dell'origine di Firenze, introduzione, testo 
inedito e note, Atti dellAccademia Toscana di scienze e lettere 44 (1979), pp. 60-122. On 
these issues see Ann E. Moyer, ‘Distinguishing Florentines, Defining Italians: the Language 
Question and Cultural Identities in Sixteenth-Century Florence’, Studies in Medieval and 
Renaissance History: Nation, Ethnicity, and Identity in Medieval and Renaissance Europe, 
ed. Philip M. Soergel, Third Series, 3 (2006), pp. 131-58. 

33 BUB Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fol. 35: ‘In essodo al capito 22 S. Girolamo traduce volumen 
federis dove il testo Hebreo ha parimente quella voce...sepher, che significa libro; la quale 
in quasi tutti gli altri luoghi della bibia traduce libro: et nondimeno traduce qui volume: 
Emphasis in the original. 

34 BUB Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fol. 36: ‘Il capitolo 22 in Essodo dove Iddio parla à Mose, 
volendo dare gli dieci commandamenti dice: “Ascende ad omnem in montem et esto ibi 
daboque tibi [3871 mim) nx tabulas lapideas etc.” In greco tapuksia ta lithina si che si vede 
che in tutti i testi cioè questa voce lapidea, come anco nel Caldeo pr 8338 [sic: ^5 
NIIR] luche abna: 
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translations. Often one of those three slaked his intellectual thirst. But when 
none did, Aldrovandi mixed his own heady cocktail of patristic writings, 
creative Hebrew etymology and medieval natural philosophy. The case of 
luhot Ha-Even|tabulas lapideas is a fine example of this. Thankfully for 
Aldrovandi, one of the Church Fathers, Epiphanius, came to his rescue. In his 
De duodecim gemmis quae erant in veste Aaronis liber, Epiphanius opined that 
the Ten Commandments were engraved in sapphire. The Bolognese naturalist 
stretched this insight much further, and noted that 'perhaps Epiphanius said 
they were made of Sapphire because in this very same chapter Scripture men- 
tions this precious stone, saying that “they [the children of Israel] saw the God 
of Israel and under his feet was a work of sapphire."?5 Epiphanius himself 
offered no rationale for why he equated the stone tablets with sapphire, but for 
Aldrovandi it was clear that the term sapphire (sapir) came from the same root 
as sepher, which is where his investigation began in the first place. Through his 
study of Hebrew Aldrovandi's ear was sensitized to the resonances of the lan- 
guage. He identified the generic 'stone' of the tablets with the precious mineral 
sapphire not only on the authority of one of the Church Fathers but also 
because of an etymological resemblance. From a formal philological perspec- 
tive this approach towards biblical Hebrew was at best playful and at worst 
risible. But we ought not judge Aldrovandi from the perspective of the sort of 
philology advocated by his more sober-minded and undeniably more learned 
contemporaries, Joseph Scaliger and Isaac Casaubon.?6 If we were to do so he 
would surely come up short. For Aldrovandi, careful manipulation of Hebrew 
words had exegetical and interpretive value. The surest way to clarify scriptural 
vagaries, and to correct problematic translations, was to scrutinize the scien- 
tific content behind Hebrew words and scriptural phrases. 

And this is exactly what Aldrovandi did. He gushed that Epiphanius made 
this equivalence ‘not without great reason, considering that sapphire is the 
most beautiful of all stones, especially for its splendor and its transparency, not 


35 BUB Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fol. 36: ‘Forse Epifanio ha detto che fossero di Zafiro perche 
in quel medessimo capitolo, nel mezza quasi, fa la scrittura mentione di questa pietra 
pretiosa, dicendo “et viderunt Deum Israel et sub pedibus eius quasi opus lapidis...has- 
sappir saphirini.” Aldrovandi could have easily read Epiphanius in a Latin translation 
included in Conrad Gesner's popular De omni rerum fossilium genere, which was first 
printed at Zürich in 1565. 

36 On Scaliger, see Anthony Grafton, Joseph Scaliger: A Study in the History of Classical 
Scholarship 2 vols (Oxford, 1983-1993); on Casaubon, see most recently Anthony Grafton 
and Joanna Weinberg, ‘J Have Always Loved the Holy Tongue’: Isaac Casaubon, the Jews, and 
a Forgotten Chapter in Renaissance Scholarship (Cambridge, MA, 2011). 
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to mention the infinite gifts attributed to it by physicians and philosophers?" 
Aldrovandi went on to quote Marbod of Rennes's work on precious stones and 
Pliny's Natural History, both of which praised sapphire's beauty and its diapha- 
nous quality. Indeed, the diaphanous aspect of the tablets was their most pecu- 
liar characteristic: according to legend, the tablets were legible from both sides. 
In fact, rabbinic tradition so valued this dimension of the tablets that a state- 
ment in the Mishnah (which was available in Paulus Fagius's Latin translation, 
published at Isny in 1541) from the tractate 'Sayings of the Fathers' included 
these tablets as one of the six wonders of the world created just before dusk on 
the sixth day of creation.?? Just as important to a medical man like Aldrovandi, 
sapphire had salubrious benefits as well: it was said to add luster to the skin, 
remove scabs, function as a narcotic, transform depression into joy and, most 
importantly, cure the plague.?9 

Aldrovandi believed that the stone tablets mentioned in Exodus did more 
than just record the Ten Commandments: they possessed curative powers. 
And in his belief that biblical stones doubled as medicines he was joined by 
two other accomplished but little-studied Italian Hebraists of the sixteenth 
century: David de' Pomi, a Jewish physician who practised in Venice for much 
of his career, and Marco Marini of Brescia, a member of the convent of San 
Salvatore who worked for Pope Gregory XIII as a censor of Hebrew books.^? 
Both de' Pomi and Marini wrote elaborate Hebrew dictionaries, and they may 
have known each other. Several common features connect de' Pomi's work to 
Marini's with regard to their views of Hebrew. These commonalities are 


37 BUB Ms Aldrovandi 83, vola, 36: ‘Et non senza gran ragione ha detto questo epifanio con- 
siderando che il Zaffiro fra tutte le gioce é la pit bella per il suo splendore et diafinità, 
oltra l'infinite doti, che gli sono attribuiti da filosophi, et medici" 

38 Mishnah Avot, 5:6. Pirke Avot. Sententiae vere elegantes, piae, mireque, cum ad linguam 
discendam... . veterum sapientum Hebraeorum, quas id est Capitula, aut si mavis 
Apophthegmata Patrum nominant (Isny, 1541). 

39  MsAldrovandi, Bibliologia, 1: p. 37. 

40 On de’ Pomi see the autobiography in David de’ Pomi, Tsemah David dittionario novo 
Hebraico, molto copioso, dechiarato in tre lingue (Venice, 1587), sig. 5ar—5av; Ariel Toaff, Gli 
ebrei a Perugia (Perugia, 1975), pp. 146-9; Ladislao Münster, ‘L’Enarratio brevis de senum 
affectibus [bref commentaire aux maladies des vieillards] de David de’ Pomi, le plus grand 
médecin israélite au XVIe siécle, Revue d'Histoire de la Médicine Hebraique 20 (1954), 
pp. 7-16, 125-36; Cecil Roth, Jews in the Renaissance (Philadelphia, 1959), pp. 223-5; Harry 
Friedenwald, ‘Apologetic Work of Jewish Physicians’, Jewish Quarterly Review n.s. 32/3-4 
(1942), pp. 227-55, 407-26. On Marini see Giovanni Mingarelli, Marci Marini Vita, included 
in Marci Marini Brixiani Canonici Regularis Congregationis Rhenanae Sanctissimi 
Salvatoris Annotationes Literales In Psalmos Nova Versione ab ipsomet illustratos (Bologna, 
1748), pp. xxxii. 
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instructive in and of themselves, and they help situate Aldrovandi's attitudes 
in a broader cultural, intellectual and lexicographic context. 

One of the sixteenth century's most ambitious lexicographical projects was 
undertaken by David de’ Pomi. His Tsemah David, a quadrilingual Hebrew- 
Aramaic-Latin-Italian dictionary, featured definitions in three languages 
(Hebrew, Latin and Italian) of Hebrew and Aramaic terms. The book is also 
replete with short essays about the particulars of everyday life in, and the natu- 
ral historical language of, the Bible. De' Pomi's dictionary was advertised on 
its title-page as ‘extremely abundant, such as there never was before’.*! 
Furthermore, the Hebrew section of that title-page claimed that the dictionary 
would popularize esoteric wisdom, especially with regard to the natural world: 
it boasted that the book contained lots of things ‘previously hidden from the 
masses’, and promised to explore ‘secrets of nature’.4* Naturalia were among 
the dictionary’s main focuses, and de’ Pomi's aim was to inform his readers 
about ‘pearls, unicorns, amber and lots of other new precious stones removed 
from universal knowledge'4? 

Like that of Aldrovandi, de' Pomi's approach to Hebrew emphasizes natural 
philosophy as well as philology. A comment in the Hebrew portion of the title- 
page points out that 'anyone who reads this [dictionary] will scarcely need any 
other dictionary to understand and apprehend the simple and upright mean- 
ing of the Bible.^^ Sensing that his authoritative tone might not endear him to 
theologians, de' Pomi made it perfectly clear that this straightforward (peshat) 
approach to scripture was not meant to complicate, but merely to complement 
church theology. In his dedicatory letter to Sixtus v he implores the Pope to 
accept his work since he has ‘always been a contemplator of the greater secrets 
of philosophy, in addition to theology'^9 With such a declaration de’ Pomi indi- 
cated not only that topics previously consigned to the realm of theology might 
now be expanded into the domain of natural philosophy, but that the Pope 
himself should consent to this. 


41 Dë Pomi, Tsemah David, title-page, Latin section: ‘lexicon locuplentissimum quantum 
nunquam antea. 

42 De’ Pomi, Tsemah David, Hebrew section. 

43 De Pomi, Tsemah David, title-page, Latin section: ‘Lexicon novum haebraicum locuplen- 
tissimum quantum nunquam antea...cum quadam Margaritarum, Unicornis, Ambrae, 
Hyacinti, nec non caeterorum lapidum praeciosorum nova et minime obscura universali 
cognitione, quae tamquam arcana a quam plurimis existimabitur. 

44 De’ Pomi, Tsemah David, title-page, Hebrew section. 

45 De Pomi, Tsemah David, sig. A2v, dedication to Sixtus v (Sixto v. Pont. Max. Atque 
Beatissimo): ‘comtemplator...secretioris philosophiae, nec non Theologiae, semper’ 
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And the Pope was by no means the only figure to whom de' Pomi appealed. 
In an Italian letter to the book's readers, he explained the genesis of his 
dictionary as a project that friends urged him to undertake. As de' Pomi put it, 
the project seemed 'useful to them and to whomever desires to understand 
the power of meaning in every written term in diverse Hebrew authors with 
regard to various sciences’.*6 This locution ‘varie scienze’ is crucial: with such 
an elastic expression de' Pomi maintained that Hebrew's application is, or 
should be, much broader than mere theological study. And de' Pomi did not 
write for an exclusive audience of professional biblicists, philologists and 
theologians. In the preface to the dictionary de' Pomi boasted that the project 
was undertaken with the support of, and written to benefit a certain Lorenzo 
Massa, secretary of the Venetian Senate. Lorenzo was the nephew and benefi- 
ciary of Nicoló Massa, a Venetian physician of considerable repute.^? De' Pomi 
praised the younger Massa as ‘not unlearned in the Hebrew language’. 
Curiously, Emanuele Antonio Cicogna, Massa's nineteenth-century biogra- 
pher gushed that Massa was 'extremely skilled not only in Latin and Greek, 
but also had an intimate knowledge of Hebrew'^? Cicogna listed Tsemah 
David as a source for information about Massa's life and talents. The book 
circulated widely in the sixteenth century: Aldrovandi possessed a copy of 
Tsemah David that is lightly annotated, now available in Bologna's university 
library.49 

Aldrovandi and de’ Pomi were unusual, but not exceptional in their times. 
Marco Marini of Brescia also advanced similar views of Hebrew. In the Latin 
preface to his dictionary, de’ Pomi himself urged readers to seek out Marini’s 
work. ‘If anything appears to be lacking [in my dictionary]’, de’ Pomi admitted, 
‘others might easily supplement it with the [work of the] distinguished 
Reverend and Abbot, the most learned Master Marco Marini, who, having no 


46 De’ Pomi, Tsemah David, Italian preface (‘Alli Signori Lettori’), sig. A4r: ‘parendo loro 
esser'utile a chiunque disidera brevemente intendere la forza della significatione di cias- 
cuna voce scritta da diversi Autori hebrei intorno a varie scienze" 

47 Richard Palmer, ‘Nicolò Massa, his Family and his Fortune, Medical History 25 (1981), 
pp. 385-410, esp. 387 n. 14. 

48 See E.A. Cicogna, Delle inscrizioni veneziane, 6 vols (Venice, 1824—53), v, pp. 19-20: ‘peritis- 
simo poi nelle lettere greche e latino non solo, ma eziandio nelle ebraiche ne conosceva 
gl'intimi sensi per modo che alcuni fra' principali giudaici dottori che chiaman rabbini, 
dicevano essere più nota la lor lingua al Massa, che ad essi medesimi, e a quelli che nelle 
pit solenni loro scuole la insegnavano, 

49 Fora list of Aldrovandi's books, compiled in 1583, see BUB Ms Aldrovandi 147. Isaac 
Casaubon also owned an interleaved copy of this work, which he used to compile an 
Arabic lexicon. See Grafton and Weinberg, 7 Have Always Loved the Holy Tongue’, p. 75. 
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equal among Latin scholars, illuminated the Hebrew language.9? Marco 
Marini's Arca Noe/Tevat Noah was published in two folio volumes at Venice in 
1593 by di Gara. Given that de' Pomi wrote his preface in 1586, he must have had 
some knowledge of Marini's activities, which doubtless had been underway for 
years before his dictionary's publication. Marini's Arca Noe was written at the 
behest of Gregory x1II, who presumably wanted church censors to have a 
guide through the intricacies of classical Hebrew vocabulary and usage. Marini, 
like de' Pomi and Aldrovandi before him, emphasized Hebrew's scientific 
value. In his preface to the 'Hebrew-loving reader [praefatio ad philhebraion 
lectorem], Marini explained that God gave Hebrew to Adam, and with it, he 
gave him ‘perfect science’ [scientia perfecta].5! Hebrew, furthermore, did not 
come from human invention, but directly derived from nature, and before that 
from God himself. The notion that Hebrew was not only a divine language but 
truly the original one was commonplace: most European philologists until the 
middle of the seventeenth century assumed Hebrew 's linguistic primacy.?? It is 
Marini's insistence on Hebrew's utility as a scientific and a divine language 
that is noteworthy. He remarked that 'if it is learning we are after, we will not 
find anything richer in learning than this language, which in a wonderful way 
embraces all divine, human, and scientific learning:5? The notion that Hebrew 
might be used to explicate areas of human experience apart from the theologi- 
cal connected Marini's work to that of the naturalists, de' Pomi and Aldrovandi. 

Though Marini himself was not trained as a natural philosopher, his book is 
stuffed with comments about the Bible's natural world. It was no accident that 
he called his book ‘Noah’s Ark’. Marini’s own explanation for that curious title 
stressed that he wished to build an ark to save himself — and by implication 
his pious readers — from the ‘flood of false dogmas and heresies that afflict the 
Catholic Church’5+ Even if one takes Marini at face value and ignores the 


50 . Tsemah David, sig. A3v: ‘Qui si mancus in re aliqua extiterit, alii perfacile supplere poter- 
unt, Reverendus praesertim Abbas ac Doctissimus Dominus Marcus Marini: qui non 
parum apud latinos haebraicam linguam illustravit. 

51 Arca Noe. Thesaurus linguae sanctae novus (Venice, 1593), sig. +2r: ‘Adamo et deinde 
Hebraeis, quos sibi in delectum populum asciuerat, dedit; in qua perfectam scientiam de 
se commendarat. 

52 See note7, above. 

53 Marini, Arca Noe, sig. +2r: ‘Nam si doctrinam quaerimus, nullam hac lingua doctrinis 
copiosiorem inveniemus, cum omnes tum divinae, tum humanae etiam scientiae doc- 
trins miro quodam modo complectatur: 

54 Marini, Arca Noe, sig. ++v: ‘sed ut allicerem omnes ad adiscendam hanc linguam novitate 
nominum, cum recogitaverint, se tanquam in Arca Noe salvandos a diluvio falsorum dog- 
matum, haeresumque Catholicam Ecclesiam Romanam perturbantium. ...’ 
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possibility that his professional station as a censor required him, especially in 
an essay directed at the Pope, to emphasize his work's utility in fighting heresy, 
there remains evidence that his readers valued Noah's Ark for different rea- 
sons. Israel Zifroni da Guastella, for example, who wrote an approbatory letter 
in Hebrew that is included in the prefatory section of Marini's work, extolled 
the dictionary and underscored the probity of its scientific content. ‘It abounds’, 
Zifroni da Guastella wrote, ‘with material about precious stones, the shoham 
and the urim and tumim.” 

De’ Pomi and Marini shared a faith in the power of Hebrew to explain a wide 
variety of earthly phenomena. They each praised Hebrew's application to the 
‘human’ or the ‘various’ sciences and saw the language as an unmitigated link 
straight to nature. Aldrovandi did, too. At times his use of Hebrew to explicate 
scientific and antiquarian issues had contemporary applications. Aldrovandi's 
observations about the Sea of Reeds and the Stone Tablets from Exodus were 
excerpted from longer works in which Hebrew played only a supporting role. 
Elsewhere, his Hebraism is more central, and more crucial to his argument. 

In April of 1579 Aldrovandi wrote a treatise on the subject of fermentation 
entitled ‘History of Fermentation’. He dedicated it to his patron and friend, 
Cardinal Gabriele Paleotti, bishop of Bologna in the late sixteenth century.56 
The treatise appears in the midst of a manuscript volume containing 
Aldrovandi's correspondence, mostly with Paleotti. Aldrovandi's composition 
on fermentation displays his deep interest in Hebrew and his conviction that 
its study was essential for a proper understanding of science. This lengthy work 
was divided into three sections. The first addressed the 'three-fold nature of 
fermentation, and featured a careful discussion of terms for fermentation in 
various languages. The second was a thorough treatment of the science behind 
the process, and is entitled ‘fermentation: what it might be and how it may be 
achieved’. The third and final section was on ‘mystical fermentation’ It is highly 
significant that this portion of Aldrovandi’s essay was dwarfed by the other 
two: the bit about mystical and metaphorical meanings of fermentation is only 
a few lines long, whereas the first two sections cover more than 20 pages. It 
bears repeating that Aldrovandi wrote this treatise in early April 1579. One 
could conjecture that Paleotti requested this study in advance of Easter, per- 
haps to help him prepare a sermon on Christ's final meal, the host, or even the 
significance of the Passover holiday, during which time Bologna’s Jews, who 
had not yet been expelled from the city, though they had been forced to live in 


55 Marini, Arca Noe, sig. ++5v. 

56 ‘Ulyssis Aldrovandi historia..., seu de fermento. Ad Illustrissimum et Reverendissimum 
Cardinalem Palaeotum Bononiensem Episcopum vigilatissimum, in BUB Ms Aldrovandi 
6 (3 vols), 3, fols 57r—79r. 
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a ghetto, were no doubt speaking about permitted and prohibited foods and 
their significance. 

Aldrovandi was explicit about the need to understand the nomenclature of, 
and science behind, fermentation before trying to comprehend its religious 
significance. He announced to Paleotti that 'first we shall deal with the strength 
of fermentation and its quality. Various names for fermentation, adduced from 
a variety of languages, will not be lacking from our discussion. 'Only after we 
understand the power and faculties of fermentation, Aldrovandi emphasized, 
‘may we proceed to its mystical and metaphoric sense'*" This was an essential 
point: it is not only disingenuous but even impossible truly to understand the 
broader meaning of leavened and unleavened bread without grasping its 
scientific basis. 

Aldrovandi begins his exploration of fermentation with a philological dis- 
sertation. ‘First, among the Hebrews’, Aldrovandi writes, leaven is called seor, 
as we read in Exodus 12:19, "for seven days leaven shall not be found in your 


» 


homes". He then notes that leaven is seor or seura in Aramaic, and sometimes 
chammi or chamiah, chamir or chamirah. He also gives the Syriac equivalent. 
These names, Aldrovandi points out, come from the verb ‘chamar, which, in 
Syro-Chaldean (to use Aldrovandi's term; modern scholars would gloss this as 
Eastern Aramaic) means to agitate or heat. For this reason, the Bolognese natu- 
ralist continues, ‘wine is called chamar in Aramaic, since it is found to ferment. 
And itseems that these terms derive from the Hebrew hamats, which means to 
ferment’5® At the end of this introductory excursus about the names of 
fermentation, Aldrovandi mentions the most important term in the context 
of Passover prohibitions: hamets, or leavened foods that may not be eaten or 
found inJewish homes during the days of the Passover festival. Thus, Aldrovandi 
begins his exploration of fermentation not with Greek or Latin scientific termi- 
nology, as was the normal practice in sixteenth-century natural philosophy, 


57 MsAldrovandi6, vol. 3, fol. 59v: Priusquam de fermenti vi et qualitate agamus, non abs re erit, 
varias eius nomenclaturas ex variis Linguis desumptas adducere: quibus enodatis ad fermenti 
vires et facultales, deinde ad sensus tum mysticos tum metaphoricos perveniemus. 

58 Ms Aldrovandi 6, vol. 3, fols 59v-6or: ‘Primo quidem apud Hebraeos fermentum dicitur 
seor, ut in Exodo [marginal note: 1219]: septem diebus fermentum non invenitur in domi- 
bus vestris. et in Levitico [margin: 2, 11], et similiter in Deuteronomio [marginal note: 
1614]. A Chaldeis etiam seur et seura item et chammi seu chammia'h nuncupatur. et 
chamir ac chamirah; sicut etiam syri chamirah appellant. Qua nomina à verbo chemar 
quod syrochaldaicé fervere et calefacere significat, deducta esse videntur: unde et vinum 
a Chaldaeis chamar nuncupatum reperimus a fervore. Ab his etiam Chaldeorum 
Syrorumque vocibus chametz seu chamatz Hebraeorum, quod fermentare est, emanasse 
videtur, à quo etiam nomen verbale machmetseth id est fermentatio, deductum esse 
constat, quod in Exodo legitur [marginal note: 12; 18, 19]. 
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but with Hebrew and cognate languages instead. For him, as we have seen, 
Hebrew, Syriac and Aramaic were languages that were as important for their 
scientific value as for their theological import. 

Another feature of Aldrovandi's work on fermentation is his interest in 
Greek versions of Scripture and his belief that certain Greek terms, especially 
those that expressed scientific concepts, derived directly from Hebrew. He 
maintained, for example, that the Greek word stear, meaning ‘fermented’, 
came from Hebrew. Aldrovandi mused, 'surely it is appropriate to maintain 
that the Greek term stear comes from Hebrew sources, since fermentation, as 
we have said, is seor in Hebrew’.59 From the perspective of proper philology 
such a derivation is pure fantasy. Still, we must acknowledge that for this 
sixteenth-century natural philosopher the possibility that biblical Greek was 
directly influenced by Hebrew attests to his strong interest in Greek versions of 
the Bible as well as to his conviction that Hebrew imparted not only theologi- 
cal concepts but also scientific and lexical content to other languages. His 
remarks about suph and that word's passage into the Italian vernacular consti- 
tute additional evidence of this tendency. 

In yet another section of this letter Aldrovandi analyses the etymology 
of matsah, the unleavened bread Jews eat during Passover. He explained to 
Paleotti that ‘among the Jews panis azymus or infermentatus is called matsah’. 
Just as Aldrovandi believed that the Hebrew term seor created the Greek 
word stear, he also held that Hebrew words relevant to leavening entered the 
Latin tongue, too. ‘Perhaps the massa of the Latins may be seen to derive 
from the Hebrew matsah, since pasta or maetra means that which is not 
leavened.9? These philological excursuses, technically inaccurate though 
they may be, indicate two important things. First, they suggest that Aldrovandi 
was committed to exploring connections between Hebrew, Greek and Latin. 
Second, they provide additional evidence that Aldrovandi understood that 
Hebrew’s primary importance lay in the field of natural philosophy rather 
than formal theology or biblical commentary. In fact, throughout Aldrovan- 
di's work scriptural interpretation is almost incidental, and is frequently 
appended to, or occurs as a result of, antiquarian or natural philosophical 
investigations. 

Ulisse Aldrovandi does not fit into any of the major categories for sixteenth- 
century Hebraists constructed by modern scholarship: kabbalist, theologian or 


59  MsAldrovandi 6, vol. 3, fol. 61r: ‘Hic sane advertere licet sane vocem céa¢ ab Hebraeorum 
fontibus fortasse manasse, qui fermentum ut diximus seor nuncupat: 

6o = Ms Aldrovandi 6, vol. 3, fol. 67v: 'Apud Hebraeos autem panis azymus seu infermentatus 
madsa seu matsa nuncupatur; in plurali numero matzoth. Unde fortasse latinorum Massa 
deducta videri potest; qua pastam seu maetram non fermentatam significat. 
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grammarian. Although he mentioned mystical and kabbalistic doctrine from 
time to time, Aldrovandi's views of Hebrew were much more variegated than 
those of Pico della Mirandola or Guillaume Postel. Though he was moderately 
interested in theology, this was neither his main profession nor his major inter- 
est, as it was, for example, for Robert Bellarmine or Angelo Canini. And despite 
the concern that led him to write his own hebraicae linguae rudimenta, gram- 
mar served a different function for Aldrovandi than it did for Johann Reuchlin 
or Agostino Steuco. In the introduction to his De rudimentis hebraicis libri 111 of 
1506 Reuchlin explained that he approached the study of Hebrew grammar 
with ulterior motives. Specifically, Reuchlin wished to assist readers in their 
'preparation in the most abstruse arts and the most ancient philosophy of 
old'9! More directly, he explained that his book, ‘God willing, will serve those 
who devote themselves to Pythagorean learning and the art of kabbalah'.9? 
Aldrovandi's motives for learning Hebrew were different: Hebrew deepened 
his knowledge of natural philosophy, rather than his expertise in theology 
or mystical arts. Ulisse Aldrovandi was a lexicographer and a compulsive 
collector, and as such he believed that the more languages one knew the 
closer one came to the nature of things — and that was his goal. In pursuit of 
that goal Aldrovandi believed that Hebrew had a special advantage: it gave 
scholars direct, unfettered access to the true meaning of technical and natural 
terminology. 

This essay has introduced Aldrovandi as an enthusiastic Hebraist, given a 
few examples of how he employed his knowledge of Hebrew in his works of 
natural philosophy, and presented two other lexicographers and Hebrew 
scholars with an interest in natural phenomena in order to frame Aldrovandi's 
seemingly bizarre investigations. What were the results of this curious synthesis 
of Hebraism, biblical studies and natural philosophy? In Tsemah David, David 
de' Pomi wrote a lengthy essay in Italian on the mythical river Sambation 
which, according to rabbinic tradition, ceased to flow on the Sabbath.® After 
listing the few brief mentions of this river in biblical and rabbinic literature 
(the word never actually appears in the Bible, but numerous commentators 


61 Johann Reuchlin, De rudimentis hebraicis, p. 4: ‘ad praeparationem abstrusissimarum 
artium et antiquissimae priscorum philosophiae hunc librum pluribus idoneis industri- 
isque hominibus impertiaris. 

62 Reuchlin, De rudimentis hebraicis, pp. 3-4: inscriptio huius libri est de rudimentis hebrai- 
cis eo quod non iam doctis sed rudibus ac erudiendis ea volumina composuerim deinceps 
alteriora deo annuente daturus, quae ad arcanam Phythagorae disciplinam et artem 
Cabalisticam deserviunt. 

63 David de’ Pomi, Tsemah David, 150r-v. For a seventeenth-century collection of Jewish 
writings on Sambation see Giulio Bartolocci, Bibliotheca magna rabbinica 5 vols (Rome, 
1675), 1, pp. 100-130. 
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associated it with other, named rivers), de' Pomi remarked of the river's loca- 
tion that ‘in the Bible itself we have no certainty*9* He was forced, therefore, to 
seek out alternative sources of information. Those sources were not exclusively 
(or even primarily) post-biblical Jewish texts. Rather, they included Pliny, 
Strabo and the Byzantine geographer Stephanus. In this passage from de' 
Pomi's lexicon and in countless like it, the Bible serves as a springboard for 
more extensive essays about natural phenomena. The Bible becomes, in other 
words, not only a religious testament but also an historical source — and a defi- 
cient one at that. For Italian naturalists such as David de' Pomi and Ulisse 
Aldrovandi, acting in concert with other scholars such as Abraham Portaleone, 
Andrea Bacci and Melchior Guilandinus, the Bible became the subject of his- 
torical investigation. It was placed as a source alongside, as opposed to above, 
ancient pagan works of history and natural philosophy. It was no accident, for 
example, that Aldrovandi began his investigation of papyrus with an essay 
about the occurrence of the word in the book of Exodus: the Bible was for him 
a foundation to build upon, nota freestanding edifice. As Ann Blair has persua- 
sively argued, the very act of removing historical data from their original con- 
text and inserting them into a different one, such as a commonplace book, 
fundamentally changed the way early modern scholars viewed those data.55 
When Aldrovandi extracted biblical passages and laid them alongside quota- 
tions from classical pagan authors, the Bible became a source for natural phi- 
losophy as well as a spiritual guide. 

In one of his unpublished essays, entitled "Which languages have always 
been more noble than all others’, Aldrovandi repeats standard phrases about 
Hebrew's antiquity and sacrality. But he adds another dimension to his discus- 
sion: he notes that 'the old Law was given in Hebrew, which exceeds every sort 
of human talent'96 Aldrovandi’s insistence that Hebrew was important for 
understanding 'every sort of human talent' signalled to contemporary readers, 
and informs us today, that by the 1580s in Italy the study of Hebrew had under- 
gone a transformation. No longer confined to the profession of theology, the 
realm of philology or the field of scriptural study, it had become a tool with 
which scholars strove to repair and sometimes even construct the various, 
human, sciences. 


64 De Pomi, Tsemah David, 150v col. b: ‘Ma dove sia tal fiume, e che di là vi habitino hebrei, 
per la Sagra Scrittura non n'habiamo certezza: 

65 Ann Blair 'Humanist Methods in Natural Philosophy: The Commonplace Book, Journal 
of the History of Ideas 53 (1992), pp. 541—51, here 545. 

66 ‘Quali lingue tra l'altre siano state sempre li più nobili, in BUB Ms Aldrovandi 83, vol. 1, fols 
438-42, here 440-41. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Humanist Discovery of Hebrew 


Epistolography* 


Theodor Dunkelgrün 


Introduction 


In the late autumn of 1514, the Alsatian humanist Beatus Rhenanus (1485-1547) 


sent a fine gift to his friend, the theologian and Hebraist Johannes 


Oecolampadius (1482-1531). It was a copy of the first edition of the letters of 


Johann Reuchlin, with whom Oecolampadius had studied Hebrew at Tübingen.! 


The volume was a new kind of book; Reuchlin's correspondence was one of the 


very earliest printed editions of an epistolary collection of a living humanist. It 


was also a slightly self-congratulatory gift: Beatus and Oecolampadius were 


both among the correspondents? The second, expanded edition of 1519 would 


* 


Earlier versions of this essay were presented at All Souls College, Oxford, and the Department 
of Near Eastern Studies, Leiden University, to helpful questions and suggestions. My under- 
standing of wider and deeper issues in the Christian study of Hebrew and Jewish texts in the 
early modern period is deeply indebted to the convivial and inspiring companionship of the 
European Seminar on Advanced Judaic Studies at Oxford, Hilary and Trinity Terms 2010. 
Research for this essay was supported by the Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies, 
the Center for Advanced Judaic Studies at the University of Pennsylvania, the Scaliger 
Institute, Leiden, and the National Endowment for the Humanities. For critical comments on 
earlier drafts, I am grateful to Nick Hardy, Scott Mandelbrote, Dirk van Miert, Jesus de Prado 
Plumed and Joanna Weinberg. 

‘Dn. Ioanni Icolampadio Beat. Rhenanus / dono misit. M.D x1111 1x Argentorato. Clarorvm 
Virorvm Epistolae latinae graecae & hebraicae uariis temporibus missae ad Ioannem Reuchlin 
Phorcensem LL. Doctorem (Tübingen, 1514), title-page. This copy is now in the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Munich, shelf-mark 4 L.impr.c.n.mss. 196. I am grateful to Prof. Dr. Felix 
Mundt for confirming that the inscription is indeed in Beatus's hand. There are Hebrew 
scribblings on the final flyleaf, perhaps by Oecolampadius. Reuchlin gave Oecolampadius a 
printed Hebrew Psalter (separately bound but taken from the Hebrew Bible printed in 
Brescia by Gershom Soncino in 1494) now UB Frankfurt am Main, shelf-mark Inc. hebr. 56. 
On Beatus, see Ulrich Muhlack, ‘Beatus Rhenanus (1485-1547): Vom Humanismus zur 
Philologie, in Humanismus im deutschen Südwesten: Biographische Profile, ed. Paul Gerhard 
Schmidt (Sigmaringen, 1993), pp. 195-220. On Oecolampadius, see his entries in Neue Deutsche 
Biographie (1998) and Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (1887). In English see Hans M. 
Guggisberg, Johannes Oecolampadius, in Contemporaries of Erasmus, ed. Peter G. Bietenholz 
and Thomas B. Deutscher (Toronto, 1985-87), 3, pp. 24-7, and the bibliography cited there. 
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include the avant-garde of humanism on both sides of the Alps: Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, Egidio da Viterbo, Marsilio Ficino, Giovanni Francesco Pico della 
Mirandola, Aldus Manutius, Johann Amerbach, Jacques Lefévre d'Étaples, 
Beatus, Oecolampadius, Philipp Schwarzerd (whose name Reuchlin had hel- 
lenized to Melanchthon), and Martin Luther? Nearly all the letters are in Latin, 
but as the volume's title boasts, some have Greek and Hebrew too, the other 
ancient languages of biblical humanism, the intellectual movement of which 
Reuchlin had become the leading if beleaguered advocate. The letters from 
and to Egidio da Viterbo and Petrus Galatinus, for instance, contain both Greek 
and Hebrew passages. A letter from Girolamo Ricci, the son of the Jewish con- 
vert and imperial physician Paolo Ricci, accompanies the gift to Reuchlin of a 
copy of the Portae Lucis (Augsburg, 1516), which was Paolo Ricci's abbreviated 
Latin translation of Joseph ben Abraham Gikatilla’s Shaarei Orah, an esoteric 
Jewish work that would play a central role in Reuchlin's own De Arte Cabalistica 
(Hagenau, 1517).* A letter from the Dutch philosopher Rudolf Agricola is com- 
posed partly in Greek, while the rest deals with the importance of Hebrew 
studies, for which Agricola had moved to Heidelberg.5 Beatus Rhenanus, who 
once confessed to stealing correspondence from Erasmus's study, owned a 
manuscript letter from Reuchlin to Agricola, in Latin with Greek and Hebrew 
citations interspersed, which he stuck on the inside cover of his copy of 
Reuchlin's Seven Penitential Psalms (1512).6 


3 Philipp Melanchthon, ed., Illustrivm Virorvm Epistole, Hebraice, Grece Et Latine, ad 
loannem Reuchlin Phorcensem, virum nostra etate doctissimum diversis temporibus misse, 
quibus iam pridem additus est Liber Secvndvs nunquam antea editus (Hagenau, 1519). See 
Mathias Dall'Asta and Gerald Dórner, eds, Johannes Reuchlin Briefwechsel (Stuttgart-Bad 
Cannstatt, 1999-2013). 

4 Seesig.iiiiverso, in the1519 edition. On Ricci asa kabbalist, see Wilhelm Schmidt-Biggemann, 
Geschichte der christlichen Kabbala, vol. 1 (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 2012), pp. 209-62, and 
Giulio Busi and Saverio Campanini, eds, Johannes Reuchlin: LArte Cabbalistica (De arte caba- 
listica) (Florence, 1995), especially Lv, where Saverio Campanini demonstrates that Reuchlin’s 
Latin translation of Gikatilla’s work is independent of that of Ricci. 

5 See F. Akkerman and AJ. Vanderjagt, eds, Rodolphus Agricola Phrisius, 1444-1485 (Leiden, 1988), 
especially Josef IJsewijn, ‘Agricola as a Greek scholar, pp. 21-37, with discussions of his Greek 
letter to Reuchlin on pp. 29, 31, 34-5; Adrie van der Laan and Fokke Akkerman, eds and trans., 
Rudolph Agricola: Letters (Assen, 2002), with Agricola's letter to Reuchlin at pp. 226-31 (nr. 41). 
On Agricola’s Hebrew studies, see Arjo Vanderjagt, ‘Wessel Gansfort (1419-1489) and Rudolph 
Agricola (1443?-1485): Piety and Hebrew’, in Frömmigkeit — Theologie — Frémmigkeitstheologie, 
ed. Gudrun Litz, Heidrun Munzert and Roland Liebenberg (Leiden, 2005), pp. 159-72. 

6 Bibliothéque Humaniste, Sélestat, Ms 332 b=K 892 k, edited in Agricola: Letters, p. 257 (nr. 52) 
and Reuchlin Briefwechsel, 1, pp. 47-50 (nr. 13), not printed until the twentieth century. 
Scholars disagree whether the letter is Reuchlin’s autograph or a copy in Beatus’s hand. 
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Reuchlin's 1514 correspondence also contains several letters composed 
entirely in Hebrew, printed with Thomas Anshelm’s robust Hebrew type. The 
first is a letter from Reuchlin to Jacob Jehiel Loans (died c. 1506), an Italian 
rabbi who served as personal physician to Emperor Frederick 111.” Reuchlin 
met Loans at the Imperial Court in Linz in 1492, and for the following year and 
a half Loans taught Reuchlin Hebrew. Reuchlin would remember him through- 
out his life with reverence, and Loans, in turn, arranged the Emperor's gift to 
Reuchlin of a precious manuscript of the Hebrew Bible.® 

Reuchlin wrote to Loans nearly two decades before the mature Hebraic 
scholarship on display in his De Arte Cabalistica. The letter is brief and written 
in awkward, imperfect Hebrew. Nonetheless, it shows that Reuchlin was 
already aware of rudimentary Jewish epistolographic conventions, suggesting 
that he had seen, and probably received, contemporary Hebrew epistles. 
Reuchlin opens his letter, for instance, with a biblical phrase often used in 
Hebrew letters, Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is near (Isaiah 
57:19). Adroitly, Reuchlin uses Hebrew citations from Psalms, Isaiah and Joshua 
to compose his epistle, and employs rabbinic abbreviations of deference to 
address Loans as Rabbi Jacob, son of our honorable teacher Rabbi Yehiel. The 
letter is followed by a Latin translation, most likely by Reuchlin himself. It is 
also dated, in Hebrew, according to the Jewish year, rosh hodesh Kislev, 5261. 
While the year is given correctly, 1 Kislev is in all likelihood not the actual 
Jewish date. Reuchlin's Latin translation of the Hebrew phrase as the 'Kalends 
of November' suggests that he erroneously identified the Jewish month of 
Kislev with November, and translated ‘Kalends’ back into the Hebrew rosh 
hodesh.? Such shortcomings are surely less important than the historical sig- 
nificance of the letter. The missive runs only a few lines and yet it constituted 


7 Reuchlin Briefwechsel, 1, pp. 338-9 (nr. 105), edited and annotated by Saverio Campanini. 

8 Inhis De Rudimentis Hebraicis (Pforzheim, 1506), Reuchlin calls Loans 'praeceptor meus mea 
sententia valde doctus homo Jacobus Jehiel Loans Hebraeus' (p. 249), and ‘humanissimus 
praeceptor meus homo excellens (misericordia dei veniat super eum)' (p. 619). On Reuchlin's 
studies and friendship with Loans, see Saverio Campanini, 'Reuchlins jüdische Lehrer aus 
Italien’, in Reuchlin und Italien, ed. Gerald Dórner (Sigmaringen, 1999), pp. 69-85, esp. 76-8, 
and David H. Price, Johannes Reuchlin and the Campaign to Destroy Jewish Books (Oxford and 
New York, 2011), pp. 47, 59, 61-6. 

9 The Latin translation of Isaiah given by Reuchlin differs from the Vulgate, suggesting origi- 
nal composition of the letter in Hebrew. But if the letter was composed on 1 November, 
then 'rosh hodesh' is Reuchlin's translation of 'kalends, suggesting he composed the letter 
first in Latin, on 1 November, and translated it into Hebrew rather than on the actual 
1 Kislev, which would have been 23 October 1500. See the note by Campanini in Reuchlin 
Briefwechsel, 1, p. 339. 
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a remarkable shift from the way in which the relationship between the world 
of Christian learning and contemporary Jews were represented in print: as cus- 
todians of the original language of Sacred Scripture. As Reuchlin would put it 
most emphatically in his 1511 Augenspiegel, echoing Aquinas and Augustine, 
"The Jews are our carriers, our copyists and librarians, who safeguard those 
books from which we take the witness of our faith’!° 

The letter to Jacob Loans is followed by a longer Hebrew letter, this one 
addressed to Reuchlin. It was written by Jacob Margolioth (Margalit, Margolis, 
c. 1430-1501), chief rabbi in Nuremberg and in Regensburg (Ratisbon).!! This 
letter is also printed with a Latin translation, probably by Reuchlin himself, 
which would allow a Christian reader with rudimentary Hebrew to learn some 
basic epistolary formulas. Margolioth informs Reuchlin in florid Hebrew that 
the books Reuchlin requested were not available for purchase, but not before 
cautioning him against the study of Kabbalah. Evidently, Reuchlin had 
approached the Rabbi of Regensburg regarding Jewish esoteric teachings. The 
letter thus offers an instance of the main motivations for Christian Hebraists 
throughout the early modern period to compose letters in Hebrew: the acquisi- 
tion of Hebrew books, the inquiry into Jewish learning and the consultation of 
contemporary Jewish scholars. 

Immediately following the two Hebrew letters (to Loans and from 
Margolioth) are two letters in Greek. The first is from Demetrius Chalcondyles 


10 ‘Dan die iuden sind vnsere Capsarij librarij vnnd bibliothecarij die sollich bücher behalt- 
tenn darauss wir vnnssers glaubens zeugknus mögen stellen’. See Widu-Wolfgang Ehlers, 
Hans-Gert Roloff and Peter Schafer, eds, Johannes Reuchlin: Sämtliche Werke, vol 4, pt. 1 
(Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1999), p. 52. Reuchlin's words are a close German-Latin para- 
phrase of Aquinas’ commentary on Romans 9:2 (‘Iudaei sunt nostri capsarii, custodientes 
libros ex quibus nostrae fidei testimonium perhibetur. Iohannes V 39: Scrutamini scriptu- 
ras’). See ibid., p. 52 n. 7. Aquinas’ formulation of what has come to be called the doctrine 
of Jewish witness, is a collage of terms (custodientes, librarii, capsarii) used by Augustine 
to formulate the doctrine of Jewish witness. See Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos 
I-L, ed. Eligius Dekkers and Johannes Fraipont (Turnhout, 1956), p. 459; Augustine, 
Enarrationes in Psalmos L1—c, ed. Eligius Dekkers and Johannes Fraipont (Turnhout, 
1956), p. 700; and Augustine, Sermones de Vetere Testamento, ed. Cyrillus Lambot 
(Turnhout, 1961), p. 56. See also Jeremy Cohen, Living Letters of the Law: Ideas of the Jew in 
Medieval Christianity (Berkeley, 1999), p. 36, and Paula Fredriksen, Augustine and the Jews. 
A Christian Defense of Jews and Judaism (New York, 2008), pp. 276—7 and 319-24. 

11  SeeReuchlin Briefwechsel, 1, pp.192—3 (nr. 62), edited and annotated by Saverio Campanini. 
On Margolioth, the grandfather of the convert Antonius Margarita, author of the highly 
influential and fiercely anti-Jewish Der Gantz jüdisch Glaub (Augsburg, 1530), see Michael 
T. Walton, Anthonius Margaritha and the Jewish Faith: Jewish life and Conversion in 
Sixteenth-Century Germany (Detroit, 2012). 
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(1423-1511), the Athenian exile who founded Greek studies in Padua, prepared 
the editio princeps of the Homeric epics (1488) and taught Reuchlin, Poliziano 
and Giovanni de' Medici (the future Leo x); the second from George 
Hermonymus, who played a similar role in the transmission of Greek studies to 
the West in Paris. Taken together, these few pages, in Latin, Hebrew and Greek 
(Margolioth and Chalcondyles even share a page) encapsulate the world of 
humanist learning. They demonstrate that eruditio trilinguis was not an unat- 
tained and unattainable ideal, but rather, for Reuchlin and several of his cor- 
respondents, real practice.7 These pages show us a Renaissance humanism 
dedicated not only to the restoration of Latin letters, but also open to the 
ancient traditions of Hebrew and Greek. The letters to and from living Jews 
and Greeks show that Reuchlin and his readership were discovering that those 
traditions had been preserved, practised and passed on through chains of 
transmission that were still very much alive. To reach ad fontes, back to the 
earliest sources of wisdom, was not only to cross centuries of time, but also to 
cross the frontiers of Western Latin Christian civilization, to learn by interac- 
tion and collaboration with Byzantine and Jewish scholars. In the centuries 
that followed, epistolary correspondence in Hebrew was one avenue along 
which such interaction and discovery was conducted. Hebrew letters — their 
composition and exchange, their collection and critical study, their dissemina- 
tion through print — were vital vehicles for the transmission of knowledge.!? 


Conversation between Absent Friends: The Emergence of 
Renaissance Epistolography 


To us, Reuchlin's correspondence means something different from what it 
meant to Beatus or Oecolampadius. As documentary sources, letters are of 
inestimable value for our knowledge of the early modern period, in which 


12  Oecolampadius, too, offers a striking example of serious trilingual erudition. In these 
years he was assisting Erasmus with Hebrew in the annotations to Erasmus's first edition 
of his bilingual Greek-Latin New Testament, printed in 1516 in Basel in the printing house 
of Johann Froben, where Beatus Rhenanus was living when he acquired the copy of 
Reuchlin's letters in Strasbourg. 

13 Reuchlin himself would continue to correspond with Jewish scholars, in ever more 
sophisticated Hebrew, as his command of the language expanded. See, for example, 
Reuchlin's elaborate Hebrew letter to the Papal physician Bonet (Jacob ben Emanuel) de 
Lattes, preserved in Reuchlin's autograph in Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
Berlin, Ms lat. fol. 239, pp. 40-41 and edited, translated and annotated by Saverio 
Campanini in Reuchlin Briefwechsel, 2, pp. 427—45 (nr. 228). 
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correspondence served as the most important vessel of communication 
between scholars. The Republic of Letters, that messy, magnificent community 
of the mind, was built on epistolary exchange." The deepest scholarly friend- 
ships could be conducted almost entirely through letters. Joseph Scaliger and 
Isaac Casaubon never met in person, but the letters they exchanged make up 
nearly one sixth of Scaliger's surviving correspondence.’ Letters, as Erasmus 
put it in his De Conscribendis Epistolis, were 'a conversation between absent 
friends.!6 It is a conversation on which the historian listens in: careful studies 
of public and private letters offer windows onto vistas of early modern learned 
culture, from the forms through which it was mediated and the networks along 
which knowledge was transmitted, to the ways in which scholars or their post- 
humous admirers attempted to fashion and secure their reputation by publica- 
tion of their letters.!? 

For Reuchlin, publishing his correspondence in all three languages of bibli- 
cal humanism with several of the most prominent scholars of his day was part 
of this humanist practice — indeed, we now know that it was he himself who 
brought his correspondence to the printer to be anonymously edited.!? After 
Reuchlin had become the object of fierce attacks for his support for Hebrew 
scholarship by Jews and Christians and his attempts to prevent the confiscation 
and destruction of Hebrew and Jewish books throughout the empire, the 
edition of his epistles was an act of defiance and of self-defense against the 


14 See Anthony Grafton, ‘A Sketch Map of a Lost Continent: The Republic of Letters’, in 
Worlds made by Words: Scholarship and Community in the Modern West (Cambridge, MA, 
2010), pp. 9-34, especially 22-3. 

15 See Paul Botley and Dirk van Miert, eds, The Correspondence of Joseph Scaliger (Geneva, 
2012), 1, p. xiii. 

16 The expression amicorum absentium sermo’ is taken from Cicero, Philippics 2.4.7: 'amico- 
rum conloquia absentium" 

17 Over the past century, the critical edition and study of early modern learned correspon- 
dence and epistolary practice has become a flourishing field of scholarship. Among 
recent studies, see Diana G. Barnes, Epistolary Community in Print, 1580-1664 (Farnham, 
2013); James Daybell, The Material Letter in Early Modern England: Manuscript Letters and 
the Culture and Practices of Letter-Writing, 1512-1635 (Bastingstoke, 2012); Anne Dunan- 
Page and Clotilde Prunier, eds, Croire à la lettre: religion et épistolarité dans l'espace franco- 
britannique (XVIIe-XVIIIe siècles) (Montpellier, 2012). Jeannine de Landtsheer and Henk 
Nellen, eds, Between Scylla and Charybdis: Learned Letter Writers Navigating the Reefs of 
Religious and Political Controversy in Early Modern Europe (Leiden and Boston, 2011); Lisa 
Jardine, Erasmus, Man of Letters: The Construction of Charisma in Print (Princeton, 1993). 

18 See Erika Rummel, ‘Professional Friendships among Humanists: Collaboration or 
Conspiracy?, in In Laudem Caroli: Renaissance and Reformation Studies for Charles G. 
Nauert, ed. James V. Mehl (Kirksville, MO, 1998), pp. 35-43 at 42. 
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onslaught on his reputation. While his assailants would focus on his letter to 
Rabbi Loans, Reuchlin's defenders would publish another groundbreaking 
epistolary collection, the Letters of Obscure Men, which Anthony Grafton has 
called ‘the first great academic satire of modern times’, meant to mock Reuchlin's 
detractors.? To contemporary humanists like Beatus and Oecolampadius, 
Reuchlin’s correspondence was more than a collection of learned epistles, it 
was a portrait of a scholar to be imitated and defended, an arsenal of arguments 
against the enemies of the new learning. 

Transposing a humanist literary genre into Hebrew, however, was not a self- 
evident procedure. By 1500, Latin letters had become a vital vehicle for human- 
ist learned culture, and a new epistolary practice had emerged from medieval 
tradition. From the late eleventh century on, formal epistolary composition 
had followed a strict rhetorical form, according to which an official letter 
should follow a cursus consisting of salutatio, exordium, narratio, petitio and 
conclusio. This ars dictaminis, and the dictamini, its attendant letter-writing 
manuals consisting of both formal rules and model letters, are extant in a 
documentary exuberance of several thousand manuscripts.”° In the course of 
the thirteenth century, a new kind of epistle began to be written after ancient 
models, by Brunetto Latini and Geri d’Arezzo most notably. In the early sum- 
mer of 1345, Petrarch discovered a collection of Cicero’s letters in Verona. 
Immediately, he began to compile what would become his Epistolae de rebus 
familiaribus. Petrarch's letter to Cicero — in which an epistle to an ancient 
master of the genre becomes the ideal channel for communion with antiquity 
itself — dates from the same year. With Petrarch, the discovery of ancient letters 
and the invention of a new kind of letter go hand in hand. No longer do rigid 
formal rules determine epistolary composition, but the character of the 
addressee and the nature of the occasion. A revival flourished, if only in private 
correspondence among learned friends, of a classical epistolary Latin, infor- 
mal in tone but answering to its own set of formal rules, especially after 
research by Coluccio Salutati prompted the discovery in 1392 of Cicero's Ad 
familiares. Printed as early as 1467, more than 50 editions appeared by 1501, and 


19 Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum (1515-1517), a title that mimicks the title of the 1514 edition 
of Reuchlin's own letters. On the Letters of Obscure Men, see Ulrich von Hutten, Lettres des 
hommes obscurs, ed. and trans. Jean-Christophe Saladin (Paris, 2004); Anthony Grafton, 
‘The Mysteries of the Kabbalah and the Theology of Obscure Men’, in A New History of 
German Literature, ed. David E. Wellbery and Judith Ryan (Cambridge, Ma, 2004), 
pp. 219-25 here p. 219. 

20 See the expansive census by Emil J. Polak, Medieval and Renaissance Letter Treatises and 
Form Letters, 2 vols (Leiden, 1993-94). On medieval epistolographical theory and practice, 
see Martin Camargo, Ars Dictaminis, Ars Dictandi (Turnhout, 1991). 
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their study soon took on a central place in humanist educational curricula.?! 
With the introduction of the new learning into European universities, the 
composition of letters in imitation of classical models became a central peda- 
gogical method for teaching Latin.?? 

Along with the discovery of Cicero's letters, classical epistolography — ars 
epistolandi, the ancient art of letter-writing — was discovered, in part contained 
in Cicero's letters themselves.?? Humanists sought to revive ancient correspon- 
dence not only in practice, by writing letters in imitation of the ancient mas- 
ters (and sometimes to them), but also in theory, by composing epistolographic 
manuals of their own. In the course of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centu- 
ries, scholars from Venice to Kraków and from Antwerp to Basel began to 
compose and publish brief epistolographic treatises and manuals.”* The tradi- 
tion matured, culminating in Erasmus's monumental 414-page De Conscribendis 
Epistolis, on which he had worked on and off for some 25 years before it was 
first printed by Froben in Basel in 1522. Erasmus's treatise was expansive and 
thorough beyond all previous such works, and it was reprinted frequently. 
Some 55 editions were printed across Europe between 1522 and the publication 
of Erasmus's Opera Omnia in 1540, and at least 9o were printed before 1693. 
As Peter Mack has shown, manuals for letter-writing were among the most 


21 See the introduction to Charles Fantazzi, ed., Juan Luis Vives: De Conscribendis Epistolis 
(Leiden, 1989), pp. 6-7. 

22 See Judith Rice Henderson, ‘Erasmian Ciceronians: Reformation Teachers of Letter- 
Writing, Rhetorica 10:3 (1992), 273-302. 

23 On classic epistolography and its medieval and early modern reception, see Dirk van 
Miert, s.v. ‘Letters and Epistolography’, in The Classical Tradition, ed. Anthony Grafton, 
Glenn W. Most and Salvatore Settis (Cambridge, MA, 2010), pp. 520-23 and the contribu- 
tions to Carol Poster and Linda C. Mitchell, eds., Letter-Writing Manuals and Instruction 
from Antiquity to the Present (Columbia, sc, 2007); See Klaus Thraede, Grundzüge 
griechisch-rómische Brieftopik (Munich 1970); Luc Vaillancourt, La Lettre familiére au XVIe 
siècle: Rhétorique humaniste de l'épistolaire (Paris 2003) and Guy Gueudet, L'Art de la lettre 
humaniste, edited by Francine Wild (Paris 2004); see Armando Petrucci, Scrivere lettere: 
Una storia plurimillenaria (Rome 2008). I am grateful to Michela Andreatta for bringing 
Petrucci's work to my attention. 

24  Incunable epistolary manuals include Poggio Bracciolini, Modus Epistulandi (Rome, c. 
1475), Francesco Negri, Opusculum Scribendi Epistolas (Venice, 1488), Johannes Ursinus, 
Modus Epistolandi (1480?), Giovanni Sulpizio, De Componendis Epistolis (Venice, 1488), 
Konrad Celtis, Tractatus de condendis epistolis (Ingolstadt, 1492), Augustinus Olomucensis, 
De Modo Epistulandi (Venice, 1495), Jacobus Publicius, Ars Epistulandi (Leipzig, 1497). 
Early sixteenth-century manuals include Heinrich Bebel, Modus Epistolandi (Strasbourg, 
1506), Roderich Dubrav, Libellus de componendis epistolis (Vienna, 1515), and Jodocus 
Badius, In Epistolarum compositionem compendium isagogicum (Leipzig 1501). 
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popular works of Renaissance rhetoric, and Erasmus's De Conscribendis 
Epistolis was designed in part as a practical manual to be used by teachers in 
the trivium. As such, it became a widely used textbook in humanist education, 
as excerpts written by schoolmasters show.?* Alongside Erasmus's own pub- 
lished correspondence his De Conscribendis Epistolis contributed arguably 
more than any other book to making epistolary composition the quintessential 
vehicle of humanist culture.?6 

A corollary to this movement was the continued edition by humanists of 
ancient epistolary collections. In fact, it was when he had temporarily left Basel 
for Strasbourg to edit the letters of Pliny the Younger that Beatus acquired the 
copy of Reuchlin's letters he would send back to Oecolampadius in Basel.?” 


Epistles and Pedagogy: Hebrew Letters in Humanist Curricula 


This revival of ancient epistolography forms the background to the study and 
practice of Hebrew epistolary composition in the sixteenth century. It took 
place at new humanist colleges, where the composition of letters as a didactic 
practice carried over from Latin into Hebrew study. At Alcalá de Henares, for 
example, the bastion of Spanish humanism founded by Cardinal Jiménez de 
Cisneros, the converso Hebraist Alfonso de Zamora (c. 1474-c. 1545) tried to 
have his second-year students master Hebrew grammar actively by making 
them compose ever longer Hebrew letters as the year progressed.?? In his 
expansive introduction to the Hebrew language, Zamora included an episto- 
lary model of his own: along letter composed in Hebrew, addressed to the Jews 


25 See Peter Mack, A History of Renaissance Rhetoric, 1380-1620 (Oxford and New York, 2011), 
especially Chapters 5 and u, with a detailed plan of Erasmus’s treatise on p. 92; Judith Rice 
Henderson, ‘Humanism and the Humanities: Erasmus's Opus de conscribendis epistolis in 
Sixteenth-Century Schools’, in Letter-Writing Manuals, pp. 141-77. 

26 Erasmus’s treatise was edited by Jean-Claude Margolin, in Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi 
Roterodami (Amsterdam, 1971), 1, pt. 2, pp. 204-579. See the introduction by Margolin, 
pp. 157-203. See also Charles Fantazzi's translation in Collected Works of Erasmus, 25, pt. 3, 
Literary and Educational Writings (Toronto, 1985). 

27  Beatus’s edition of Pliny's letters had appeared in February, a few months before Reuchlin's 
correspondence: C. Plinii Secvndi novocomensis Epistolarum libri decem (Strasbourg, 1514). 

28 See the miscellany of notes by Zamora, Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, Cod. Or. 645, 
Section D, fol. 26v: 'Do not forget that in the second year the students should compose 
epistles in Hebrew, short at first, then long until in the end they will know the language 
according to the (rules of) grammar very well' (my translation). I am grateful to Jesás de 
Prado Plumed for sharing his discovery of this note with me. 
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of Rome, with a Latin translation printed in interlinear fashion for didactic 
purposes.?? In this epistle, Zamora appeals to the Jews of Rome, calling on 
them to see that the misfortunes they have suffered are the result of their 
refusal to convert to Christianity, and impressing upon them to do so after all.3° 

Zamora's epistle is not the only conversionary appeal to Jews written in 
Hebrew by a convert to Christianity in the sixteenth century: one thinks of 
Gerhard Veltwyck's Shevilei Tohu: Itinera Deserti (Venice: Daniel Bomberg, 
1539) or the anonymous Sefer Amana. Liber Fidei (Isny: Paulus Fagius, 1542). But 
those are not, strictly speaking, epistles. By giving his letter the same name as 
one of the Pauline Epistles, Ad Hebraeos, Zamora modeled himself on the 
original rabbinical-student-turned-convert-apostle, a theologico-rhetorical 
convention common among late medieval and early modern Jewish convert 
scholars, many of whom upon conversion would take the name Paul (one 
thinks of Paul de Bonnefoy, Paul of Burgos, Pablo Christiani, Pablo Coronel, 
Paulus de Heredia, Paul Joseph, Paolo Medici, Paolo Paradiso, Elchanan Paulus, 
Paul Altdorfer, Paolo Ricci, Giovanni Paolo Eustachio and Johannes Pauli)?! To 
Zamora, a Pauline identity, fashioned through the composition of a Neo- 
Pauline Epistle of his own, underpinned a manifesto for the privileged role of 
the seed of Israel within the Church. Zamora's use of multiple verses from the 


29 Alfonso de Zamora, Introductiones Artis grammatice hebraice nunc recenter edite (Alcalá 
de Henares, 1526), ‘Epistola ad Hebraeos’ sig. BB(1)r- DD(8)r. The letter follows the gram- 
mar, a lexicon and a manual for proper punctuation. Zamora's Introductiones were first 
printed in 1515 in the sixth volume of the Complutensian Polyglot Bible. See Eleazar 
Gutwirth, 'Conversions to Christianity among Fifteenth-Century Spanish Jews: an 
Alternative Approach, in Shlomo Simonsohn Jubilee Volume: Studies on the History of the 
Jews in the Middle Ages and Renaissance Period, ed. Daniel Carpi, et al. (Tel Aviv, 1993), 
pp. 97-121, here 120-21. 

30 Federico Pérez Castro suggested that Zamora's ‘Epistola ad Hebraeos’ should in fact be 
seen as the initial design (‘guión’) of what would become Zamora's Sefer Hokhmat Elohim. 
The latter is a Hebrew polemical treatise which consists in large part of a compendium of 
the Pugio Fidei, as Pérez Castro discovered. It survives in manuscript (El Escorial library, 
Ms G-I-8), and was translated into Spanish by Perez Castro in his El manuscrito apologé- 
tico de Alfonso de Zamora (Madrid and Barcelona, 1950). See there, pp. LXXVI-LXXXVIII. 
See also the contribution by Jesus de Prado Plumed in Biblias de Sefarad/Bibles of 
Sepharad, ed. Esperanza Alfonso et al. (Madrid, 2012), pp. 297-8. 

31 Iam grateful to Claude Dov Stuczynski for helping me understand the Pauline self-image 
of Iberian converso theologians. The title of Zamora's ‘Pauline’ epistle is all the more tell- 
ing, as the biblical Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed to Jewish Christians rather than 
Gentile Christians. While the Epistle to the Hebrews is traditionally placed among the 
Pauline letters, it contains no authorial ascription and its authorship has been contested 
since antiquity. 
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Hebrew Bible in composing his letter drew on Jewish epistolary practice. At 
the same time, because the matter of the letter was the need for Jews to con- 
vert to Christianity, the very form of the letter reinforced the argument that 
Christianity was the fulfillment of Judaism. Giving chapter and verse of Old 
Testament citations in the margins, Zamora even made his epistle resemble an 
edition of a New Testament epistle. 

In Northern Europe another convert Hebraist, Johannes Isaac Levita (1515— 
1577), the professor of Hebrew at the University of Cologne, planned the incor- 
poration of Hebrew epistolography into the Ciceronian rather than the Pauline 
tradition, by translating Cicero's letters into Hebrew.?? Johannes Isaac men- 
tions the plan in a dedicatory epistle, printed both in Latin and in Hebrew (it is 
unclear which is a translation of which) to his Maecenas, the Duisburg theolo- 
gian Sebastian Novimola (Neumühl, c. 1500-1579), the editor for the Cologne 
schools of Despauterius's grammatical primer, the Syntaxis, in which the earli- 
est kernel of Erasmus's treatise on letter-writing had first appeared.?? While 
the Hebrew translation of Cicero never seems to have materialized, both Isaac 
and Sebastian thought carefully and methodically about grammatical educa- 
tion, in Hebrew and Latin respectively, as Zamora had done at Alcalá. Isaac's 
Hebrew epistle to Sebastian, set within his advanced Hebrew grammar com- 
posed according to the order of a Latin grammar, vividly displays how, again 
like Zamora, he integrated the traditional Jewish education acquired prior to 
conversion into the pedagogical system of the humanist world he had entered, 
a world in which the study and composition of letters was central.?^ 


32 ‘Cogitaui etiam transferre epistolas quasdam ex Cicerone in Hebraicam linguam... See 
Johannes Isaac Levita, Absolutissimae in Hebraicam linguam Institutiones (Cologne, 1553), 
sig. ii verso. The Latin letter is dated 20 September 1553, its Hebrew version, strangely, ‘in 
the year 1553 of our redemption, on 20 Tishrei. On Johannes Isaac, see Chava Fraenkel- 
Goldschmidt, 'On the Periphery of Jewish Society: Jewish Converts to Christianity in the 
Age of the Reformation’, in Culture and Society in Medieval Jewry: Studies Dedicated to the 
Memory of Hayim Hillel Ben-Sasson, ed. Menachem Ben-Sasson (Jerusalem, 1989), 
pp. 627-35 (in Hebrew); Elisheva Carlebach, Divided Souls: Converts from Judaism in 
Germany, 1500-1750 (New Haven, 2001); Anthony Grafton, The Culture of Correction in 
Renaissance Europe (London, 2011), pp. 116-31; and Theodor Dunkelgrün, ‘The Multiplicity 
of Scripture: The Confluence of Textual Traditions in the Making of the Antwerp Polyglot 
Bible (1568-1573) (PhD thesis, University of Chicago, 2012), pp. 77-94. 

33 See Judith Rice Henderson, ‘Despauterius’ Syntaxis (1509), the Earliest Publication of 
Erasmus's De conscribendis epistolis, Humanistica Lovaniensia 37 (1988), pp. 175—210. 

34 Besides his own grammar, which he would revise for publication by Christopher Plantin 
in Antwerp in 1564 and 1570, Johannes Isaac also edited and annotated a revised edition 
of the 1529 Hebrew primer by Nicolas Clenardus, [Luhot hadiqduq] Tabvlae in grammati- 
cam Hebraeam, avctore Nicolao Clenardo. A Iohanne Isaac nunc recens correctae, & aptiori 
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This fusion of Jewish tradition and humanist form recurs in a Hebrew letter 
Johannes Isaac did publish, one of the most famous epistles in Hebrew litera- 
ture, Maimonides' Letter on Astrology addressed to the Jews of Marseilles, 
which includes a warning about false Messiahs (a curious text for a Jewish con- 
vert to study).?? Isaac edited and vocalized the Hebrew text of Maimonides’ 
letter and supplied it with a Latin translation of his own. He also added com- 
mentary and notes with references to further works of Jewish philosophy such 
as Judah Halevi's Kuzari, Bahya ibn Pakuda's Duties of the Heart, Saadiah Gaon 
and Gersonides, embedding Maimonides' epistle in its contemporary philo- 
sophical setting, and asserting that the book conformed to Christian teach- 
ing.?6 Isaac's combined Hebrew text, Latin translation, commentary and notes 
recasted Maimonides' epistle in the shape of a thorough humanist edition of a 
classical text, thanks to which, as will be seen below, Christian scholars could 
now study a classic example of formal Hebrew epistolary composition by a 
medieval sage. 


Hebrew Correspondence between Jews and Christians 


A pedagogical tool for the acquisition of linguistic skill could be put into 
learned practice beyond the college walls; Christian Hebraists continued to 
receive Hebrew letters after their formal education had been completed. In his 
Latin translation of David Kimhi's commentary on Amos, for example, 
Sebastian Münster printed a Hebrew letter he had received from the grammar- 
ian, poet and biblical scholar Elijah Levita.?? The letter, which predates the 


ordine digestae, vna cum eiusdem & Iohan. Quinquarb. Annotationibus, which appeared in 
Cologne, 1555 and 1561, then in Paris in 1564, again in Cologne in 1567, 1571 and posthu- 
mously there in 1581 and in Lyon in 1589, evidence of its immense popularity. 

35 Johannes Isaac Levita, ed. and trans., De astrologia: Rabbi Mosis filii Maimon epistola 
elegans, & cum Christiana religione congruens Hebraea nunc primum edita et Latina facta 
(Cologne, 1555). 

36 On Johannes Isaac's use of Judah Halevi in his commentary to Maimonides’ epistle, see 
Adam Shear, The Kuzari and the Shaping of Jewish Identity 167-1900 (Cambridge, 2008), 
p. 196. One may wonder at Johannes Isaac's choice to make this argument by means of 
the Kuzari, a monumental philosophical apology for the superiority of Judaism over 
Christianity and Islam. 

37 Sebastian Münster, Commentarium Rabi Dauid Kimhi in Amos prophetam. Epistola Eliae 
Leuitae ad Sebastianum Munsterum eruditione non uacans (Basel, 1531). See also M. Peritz, 
‘Ein Brief Elijah Levitas an Sebastian Münster, Monatschrift für Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums 38 (1893-94), pp. 252-67. The authoratative study of Levita 
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publication of Levita's Masoret ha-Masoret by some seven years, concerns, 
among other topics, the Tiberian Masoretes, the varieties of Hebrew script and 
the indebtedness of the Sephardic scribal tradition to Arabic. It shows, among 
other things, that by the time Münster published Levita's masterpiece with his 
own Latin translation, in Basel in 1539, he had been following Levita's thoughts 
on the topic for more than a decade. Münster included Levita's letter in the 
very title of his edition of Kimhi's commentary on Amos, and informed his 
reader of his plan to publish a collection of Hebrew epistles in order to teach 
Hebrew composition: 


At another time I will even publish other Hebrew epistles, which the 
same Elijah and numerous other Jews have written to me, so that you will 
have a host of rules for composing in Hebrew.?® 


Levita conducted correspondence in Hebrew with Christian scholars besides 
Münster, some of which has survived, such as his letter to the imperial diplo- 
mat and orientalist Johann Albrecht Widmanstadt, who had met Levita in 
Venice.?? And while Münster did not accomplish his plan to publish a collec- 
tion of Hebrew letters by Levita and others, its announcement shows the 
extent to which he associated correspondence in Hebrew with contemporary 
Jews both with the study of a genre of Hebrew literature and with the acquisi- 
tion by Christians of the competence in practising it. 

This blend of pedagogical and pragmatical motivations for studying Hebrew 
letters can also be found in a leading Christian Hebraist of a later generation, 
the Flemish scholar Johannes Drusius (1550-1616). As it had been for Reuchlin 
and Münster, Hebrew correspondence for Drusius was, inter alia, a way to 
acquire Hebrew books. In 1585, after teaching Hebrew at Cambridge, Oxford 


remains Gérard Weil, Elie Levita: Humaniste et Massoréte (1469-1569) (Leiden, 1963). On 
Levita as an authority to early modern humanists, see Anthony Grafton and Joanna 
Weinberg, 7 have always loved the Holy Tongue’: Isaac Casaubon, the Jews, and a Forgotten 
Chapter in Renaissance Scholarship (Cambridge, MA, 2011), passim. 

38 Münster, Commentarium Rabi Dauid Kimhi, to the reader: 'Adiecimus praeterea in 
frontispicio huius libelli epistolam Eliae Leuitae, quam nuper é Venetiis accepimus, in 
qua ad dubia quaedam, quae cordi meo insederunt, respondet. Huius autem copiam tibi 
facere libuit, quo & ea dubia à corde tuo amouerentur, & ratio aliqua tibi constaret 
condendarum Heb. Epistolarum. Alias uero epistolas, quas idem Elias et multi alii Iudaei 
ad me scripserunt, alio tempore euulgabimus, quo multiplex tibi sit, formula Hebraice 
scribendi. Bene uale: 

39 This letter was edited and translated by Joseph Perles in his Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Hebrüischen und Aramáüischen Studien (Munich, 1884), pp. 158-60. 
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and Leiden, Drusius took up the chair of Hebrew at Franeker.^? In order to 
acquire a copy of the Talmud for the newly founded university, Drusius corre- 
sponded in Hebrew with a bookseller in Emden, Moses ben Jacob Halevi. Both 
Drusius's drafts and Moses ben Jacob’s original replies have survived.*! Drusius 
complains that while having paid for a complete Babylonian Talmud, upon 
delivery he found three tractates missing. Paraphrasing Psalm 44:21, Moses ben 
Jacob answers Drusius that 'He who tests all hearts and knows all secrets and 
mysteries, also knows who is the fraud and who the sinner.^? The punchy 
correspondence shows that by the end of the sixteenth century, accomplished 
Hebraists like Drusius could wield the Hebrew epistle across a range of regis- 
ters and ends, as wide as that of Latin, from eloquent, formal letters to pithy 
business disputes. 


Hebrew Correspondence among Christians 


As the Humanist study of Hebrew flourished, Hebrew epistolary composition 
became more than a way of communicating with Jewish scholars or merchants, 
and more, too, than a method of teaching Hebrew grammar. As they expanded 
their epistolary bravura beyond Latin and Greek, some Renaissance scholars 
also started to correspond in Hebrew with each other. 


40 On Drusius see Peter Korteweg, 'De Nieuwtestamentische Commentaren van Johannes 
Drusius (1550-1616)’ (PhD diss., Leiden University, 2006) and Wout van Bekkum, ‘Hebraica 
en Rabbinica aan de universiteit Franeker, in De Franeker universiteitsbibliotheek in de 
zeventiende eeuw, ed. Jos. M.M. Hermans, Goffe Jensma, Jacob van Sluis and Lydia Wierda 
(Hilversum, 2007), pp. 17-27. 

41  Drusius’s letters to Moses ben Jacob are Tresoar Ms 729, pp. 52, 56, 73. Part of the manu- 
script has been published privately in Martin H.H. Engels, ed., 7o brieven, 1588-1590: 
Tresoar (vh. Prov. Bibl. v. Frl.) handschrift 729 Hs (Leeuwarden, 2008). Moses ben Jacob's 
letters to Drusius are in Tresoar, Ms 731, pp. 2-3, and were published in Lajb Fuks, 'Het 
Hebreeuwse Brievenboek van Johannes Drusius Jr., in Studia Rosenthaliana 3 (1969), 
pp. 1-52, here n-i2. English translations were published in Mozes Heiman Gans, 
Memorbook: History of Dutch Jewry from the Renaissance to 1940 (Baarn, 1977), pp. 14-15. 

42 Nothing is known about Moses ben Jacob Halevi besides his correspondence with 
Drusius. His name does not appear in Jan Lokers, Die Juden in Emden 1530-1806 (Aurich, 
1990). Yosef Kaplan has suggested to me that he might very well be related to Uri ben 
Joseph Halevi, a rabbi at Emden who is said to have received several converso families 
fleeing the Iberian Peninsula, following them to Amsterdam where he helped them found 
a Jewish community. See R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, De Sefardim in Amsterdam tot 1795 
(Hilversum, 1989), pp. 44-52. 
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Reuchlin himself wrote a clever and blistering Hebrew letter to his student 
Johann Béschenstein (1472-1540) in the midst of his confrontation with the 
Dominicans (anshei predicatorum, transliterating the Latin genitive into 
Hebrew) and Johannes Pfefferkorn, whom he calls pilpel bilbel (‘perplexed 
pepper ).*? Bóschenstein's student Caspar Amman was an Augustinian monk 
with Lutheran sympathies and an avid Hebrew scholar to whom Reuchlin lent 
his manuscript of Menahem ben Saruk's Mahberet and whose new translation 
of the Psalms from Hebrew into German were printed in 1523. Amman kept a 
notebook with copies of Hebrew letters between Jews and Jews and Jews and 
Christians, including Hebrew letters he had received from Jewish scholars 
through whom he sought Jewish books, among them the Frankfurt cantor and 
kabbalist Naftali Hirsch Treves. He also wrote a Hebrew letter to Reuchlin in 
September 1520, describing in detail what he had heard about the curriculum 
of Reuchlin's Hebrew teaching in Ingolstadt, using several abbreviations for 
Hebrew honorifics customary in letters, and closing with a playful but awk- 
ward Hebrew neologism (malahkiryah) for Reuchlin's habitual Angelopolis.^^ 

When Sebastian Münster published Elijah Levita's groundbreaking book 
on the transmission of the Hebrew biblical text, the Masoret ha-Masoret, 
with his own Latin translation, he dedicated it to the young Andreas Masius, 
thanking him for the Hebrew letters Masius had sent him.^5 Masius also 


43 Eric Zimmer, ‘Hebrew Letters of Two Sixteenth-Century German Humanists’, Revue des 
Études Juives 141 (1982), pp. 379-86, here 383-4, corrected in Reuchlin Briefwechsel, 3, 
pp. 410-15 (nr. 307), edited and translated by Saverio Campanini. Bóschenstein would 
teach Hebrew at several German and Swiss universities, including Heidelberg, Wittenberg 
and Zürich (where he taught Zwingli). For Bóschenstein's own fine Hebrew hand, see 
Wren Library, Trinity College, Cambridge, v1.13.182. 

44 Reuchlin Briefwechsel, 4, 354-6 (nr. 391), edited and translated by Saverio Campanini. 
Ammans collection of Hebrew letters is Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. hebr. mon. 426, 
fols 190r-207v, described in Reuchlin Briefwechsel, 3, LXVII-LXX. Several of these letters 
are edited in Eric Zimmer, Jewish and Christian Hebraist Collaboration in Sixteenth- 
Century Germany’, Jewish Quarterly Review N.S. 71:2 (1980), pp. 69-88 and ‘Hebrew Letters 
of Two Sixteenth-Century German Humanists’. See also Rebekka Voß, Umstrittene Erlöser: 
Politik, Ideologie und jüdisch-christlicher Messianismus in Deutschland, 1500-1600 
(Göttingen, 2011), pp. 140-41, and Debra Kaplan, Beyond Expulsion: Jews, Christians, and 
Reformation Strasbourg (Stanford, 2001), pp. 124-5. 

45 “Ne putares optime Andrea, te mi frustra tot scripsisse literas latinas & hebraicas...' 
Sebastian Münster to Andreas Masius in Elijah Levita and Sebastian Münster, Sefer ha- 
Teamim ve-Sefer Masoret ha-Masoret (Basel, 1539), p. 3. See Theodor Dunkelgrün, ‘The 
Hebrew Library of a Renaissance Humanist: Andreas Masius and the Bibliography to his 
losuae Imperatoris Historia (1574), Studia Rosenthaliana 42—43 (2011), pp. 197-252. 
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corresponded in Hebrew with Johann Albrecht Widmanstadt, who in turn 
composed a Hebrew epistle to Cardinal Egidio da Viterbo.49 

Reuchlin, Boschenstein, Amman, Münster, Masius, Widmanstadt and 
Viterbo are among the most significant Hebraists of the sixteenth century. 
But the example of a great Hebrew scholar could also inspire those in their 
orbit not otherwise known as Hebraists to compose Hebrew letters. The 
Constance reformers Thomas Blaurer and his brother Ambrosius were friends 
and benefactors of Paulus Fagius. Fagius had invited the aged Elijah Levita to 
leave Venice and join him near Constance in Isny, where in 1541-43 they 
produced together several Hebrew books of lasting importance. Fagius taught 
the Blaurer children Hebrew, and Thomas Blaurer went on to write Hebrew 
letters both to Fagius and to his friends.*? 

Besides composing entire letters in Hebrew, Christian Hebraists also incorpo- 
rated Hebrew into Latin epistles. In his Kotser Codicis, for example, Robert 
Wakefield (d. 1537 or 1538), the first Regius reader of Hebrew at Oxford, mobi- 
lized his knowledge of Hebrew Scripture and of the Talmud, especially the topic 
of the levirate marriage (yibum), in support of Henry vi11’s attempts to annul his 
marriage with Catherine of Aragon.^? The treatise concludes with several let- 
ters, one addressed by Wakefield to the bishop of Rochester, John Fisher. 
Wakefield had known Fisher all his adult life. The bishop had secured a fellow- 
ship for him at St John's College, Cambridge, and had supported paid leave of 
two years to ‘goo by yonde the sea to thentent that he may be the more expolite 
and perfite in the tonge of hebrew' and 'be more able to perfite other in the 
sayme learnyng and to doo honour both to your College and to the hoolle 
reame’? When Wakefield succeeded Reuchlin as professor of Hebrew at 


46 This Hebrew correspondence was edited by Joseph Perles, in Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Hebrüischen und Aramdischen Studien. See pp. 177-8 (Widmanstadt to Viterbo), 203-4 
(Masius to Widmanstadt). 

47 See Traugott chief, ed., Briefwechsel der Brüder Ambrosius und Thomas Blaurer, 1509-1548 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1908-1912), 2, p. 780 (Fagius thanking Thomas for his Hebrew letter, 
signing Strasbourg, 9 of Elul), and 3, p. 596 (Augustin Blaurer writes to Thomas Blaurer in 
March 1561 that he is studying Hebrew and hopes to exchange Hebrew letters with him 
one day). 

48 Robert Wakefield, Kotser Codicis (London, s.d. [1534]). On the dating of this undated book, 
see Richard Rex, ‘The Earliest Use of Hebrew in Books Printed in England: Dating Some 
Works of Richard Pace and Robert Wakefield’, Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical 
Society 9:5 (1990), pp. 517-25. On Wakefield see Jonathan Woolfson, ‘Wakefield, Robert 
(d. 1537/8), Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (2004) and Judith Olszowy-Schlanger, 
‘Robert Wakefield and his Hebrew Manuscripts’, Zutot 6:1 (2009), pp. 25-34. 

49 See Richard Rex, ‘The Sixteenth Century’, in St John's College Cambridge: A History, 
ed. Peter Linehan (Woodbridge, 2011), pp. 19-21. 
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Tübingen, Erasmus himself would keep Fisher abreast of his success, and 
Wakefield would return to England and teach Hebrew at Cambridge and Oxford. 
But Fisher had become Catherine's most ardent supporter and Henry's uncom- 
promising adversary in the 'Great Matter' of the divorce controversy, and 
Wakefield had abandoned his erstwhile benefactor, taking the King's side. By 
the time Wakefield finished his treatise, the bishop was imprisoned in the Tower 
and their friendship beyond salvation. Yet Wakefield's last letter to the bishop, 
whom he had taught Hebrew, before his beheading, starts off as a Hebrew epis- 
tle, with a wish for peace, the Hebrew transliterated into Latin. Shalom shalom 
lach, wrote Wakefield to Fisher, ‘Peace, peace unto you’ (1 Chronicles 12:19).5° 

A very different kind of humanist Hebrew letter survives in the Bodleian 
Library. It is a misogynist epistle, in which the Flemish Calvinist Franciscus 
Gomarus (1563-1641), who had studied Hebrew in Neustadt with Franciscus 
Junius, attempts to console a friend whose fiancée abandoned him on the eve 
of their wedding, by asserting (in an impious allusion to Genesis 2:18) that 
‘woman is no help to man”! In epistles, but also in other literary forms beloved 
by humanists such as occasional verse, Hebrew had clearly joined Greek along- 
side Latin in a culture of trilingual learning, and could be put to as many ends, 
lofty and low.?? 


Prefatory Epistles in Hebrew 


Another place to observe the way in which the Hebrew epistle was incorpo- 
rated into a humanist literary form is the prefatory letter. We have already seen 


50 Robert Wakefield to John Fisher in Kotser Codicis, sig. P verso. Richard Rex has demon- 
strated that this letter was composed as early as 1527, and that its ‘respectful and almost 
conciliatory tone..is in marked contrast to the arrogant and contemptuous tone 
Wakefield later adopted’ (towards Fisher). See Rex, The Theology of John Fisher (Cambridge, 
1991), pp. 162-83, esp. 168. 

51 Bodleian Library, Ms Rawlinson Letters 76b, fol. 254r [Ha-isha lo ezer le-adam]. The letter 
is published in Gerrit Pieter van Itterzon, Franciscus Gomarus (The Hague, 1930), p. 385. 
The letter is addressed to a certain ‘Rabbi Salomo; who is certainly not identical to Rashi 
('Salomo; in Itterzon's index refers to both). The letter is undated, but is written on the 
verso of another letter dated 1593. I am grateful to Elchanan Reiner for discussing this 
letter with me. Gomarus had serious Hebrew interests at this time, too. See the letter from 
the elder Drusius to Gomarus on the jubilee in Johannes Drusius's De Quaesitis per 
Epistolam (Franeker, 1595), pp. 94-5. 

52 For a study of Hebrew occasional verse by early modern Christian scholars, see D.K. 
Money and J. Olszowy, ‘Hebrew Commemorative Poetry in Cambridge, 1564-1763’, 
Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society 10:5 (1995), pp. 549-76. 
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several cases of prefatory letters written by convert Hebraists, which offered 
helpful Hebraic epistolary models. Others would soon follow, such as Johannes 
Isaac's Hebrew prefatory letter to his edition of Nicolas Clenardus's Hebrew 
grammar, Stephanus Isaac's prefatory epistle to the fifth edition of his father's 
grammar, Immanuel Tremellius's Hebrew prefatory epistle to the Rudimenta 
Hebraicae Linguae of Antoine Chevalier, and Tremellius's prefatory letter to his 
Hebrew translation of Calvin's Catechism, which unlike the former epistles is 
specifically addressed to his fellow Jewish converts.5? 

Early in the sixteenth century one already finds non-convert Christian 
humanists composing Hebrew prefatory epistles to books of their own or by 
others. In 1516, for example, Agostino Giustiniani (c. 1470-1536) published a 
magnificent polyglot Psalter, in Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic and three Latin 
versions.?^ Both philologically and typographically, it was an immense achieve- 
ment for its time, and served for most of the sixteenth century as a manual for 
learning Arabic.5> Giustiniani prefaces his polyglot edition with letters to Leo x, 
in all the languages of his Psalter, and both the Hebrew and the Aramaic portray 
the facility with these languages (as well as his gift for neologism, rendering 
Apostolic See as kise ha-apostolika) that would lead to an invitation from 
Francis I to teach Hebrew in Paris. In that same year, the German Hebraist 
Konrad Pellikan (1478-1556), then still a Franciscan but eventually professor of 
Hebrew in Reformist Zürich, added a brief unvocalized Hebrew epistle 
‘Hebraeis Lectoribus' in the language of the Psalms to his edition of the Hebrew 
Psalter, turning his readers into Hebrews in the act of addressing them.56 


53 ‘Johannes Isaac Candido Lectori, in Nicolas Clenardus Tabvlae in grammaticam 
Hebraeam... (Cologne, 1571), sig. L5r; 'Epistola Hebraica Stephani Isaaci senioris auctoris 
Filii... in Johannes Isaac Levita, Grammatica hebraea absolutissima (Antwerp, 1570), 
[Aar-v]; Antoine Chevalier, Rudimenta Hebraicae Linguae ([Geneva], 1567); Immanuel 
Tremellius, A Book of Discipline to God's Chosen Ones [Sefer Hinukh Behirei Ya] 
(Geneva, 1554). 

54 Agostino Giustiniani, ed., Psalterium Hebraeum, Graecum, Arabicum, et Chaldaeum, cum 
tribus Latinis interpretationibus et glossis (Genoa, 1516). Giustiniani was bishop of Nebbio 
on Corsica, and since the Psalter contained seven texts in parallel columns across the 
page, it is often refered to as the Heptaplus Nebiensis after Origen's Hexapla. 

55 On Giustiniani, see Aurelio Cevolotto, Agostino Giustiniani: Un umanista tra Bibbia e 
Cabala (Genoa, 1992); Saverio Campanini, 'A Neglected Source Concerning Asher 
Lemmlein and Paride da Ceresara: Agostino Giustiniani, European Journal of Jewish 
Studies 2:1 (2008), pp. 89-110, and the bibliography offered by Campanini at p. 99 n. 136; 
and Sophie Kessler-Mesguich, Les études hébraiques en France de Francois Tissard a 
Richard Simon (1508-1680) (Geneva, 2013). 

56 See Konrad Pellikan, ed., [Sefer Tehilim] Hebraicum Psalterium (Basel, 1516), verso of 
title-page. 
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Pellikan's student Sebastian Münster, too, wrote several Hebrew prefatory 
epistles to the reader, one as early as his Hebrew grammar of 1524.57 In turn, 
Münster's student, the Lutheran Hebraist Oswald Schreckenfuchs (15111579), 
followed in his master's footsteps by composing a long prefatory epistle in 
vocalized Hebrew to an edition of the fifteenth-century Hebrew concordance 
of Mordechai (Isaac) Nathan edited by Antonius Reuchlin, professor of Hebrew 
in Strasbourg (1554-1558).58 Addressed to the editor ('You, my dear Rabbi 
Anthony Reuchlin’), it is not without with errors of vocalization, grammar and 
typography (the Christian name of Johann Reuchlin is spelled yomanan), but 
Schreckenfuchs's letter nonetheless displays a significant advance in Hebrew 
epistolary composition by a Christian scholar, deftly dropping citations from 
the Hebrew Bible, rabbinical literature, and Jewish liturgy left and right 
(Reuchlin is described as ‘menuchato be-gan eden’, ‘His repose is in the Garden 
of Eden’), and designing his own innovative way of Hebraizing the year 1556, 
as aleph (1), heh (5), nun (5o), vav (6). Addressing the reader in Hebrew, 
Schreckenfuchs portrays himself as a Jewish scholar: These are the words which 
Rabbi Oswaldus Schreckenfuchs spake, he begins, echoing the opening verse of 
Deuteronomy in Hebrew. 

Marco Marini (1541/42-1594) was a learned Hebraist from Brescia who 
served as a censor of Hebrew books, most notably the edition of the Babylonian 


57 Sebastian Münster, Institutiones Grammaticae in Hebraeam Linguam (Basel, 1524). 
Münster's Dictionarium Hebraicum (Basel, 1525), Chaldaica Grammatica (Basel, 1527) and 
Compendium Hebraicae Grammaticae (Basel, 1529), for example, also have Hebrew prefa- 
tory epistles to the reader. 

58  Schreckenfuchs to the reader in Antonius Reuchlin, ed., [Sefer Yair Nativ] Concordantiarum 
Hebraicarum Capita (Basel, 1556), [*5v]. The Avignonese author of the concordance is 
variably identified as Mordechai Nathan or Isaac Nathan ben Kalonymos, sometimes 
thought to be the same scholar. The Yair Metiv was composed between 1437 and 1447, 
and was first published in Venice by Daniel Bomberg in 1523. After the 1556 Basel edition 
it was published again by Ambrosius Froben in Basel in 1581 as Meir Nativ, in an improved 
edition by Israel Zifroni. See Marvin J. Heller, The Sixteenth-Century Hebrew Book: an 
Abridged Thesaurus (Leiden, 2004), p. 707. See Ram Ben-Shalom, ‘Meir Nativ: the first 
Hebrew Concordance of the Bible and Jewish Bible Study in the Fifteenth-century, in the 
context of Jewish-Christian Polemics’, Aleph 11:2 (2011), pp. 289-364. The relationship of 
Antonius Reuchlin to Johann Reuchlin is uncertain. He is sometimes thought to be the 
son of his brother Dionysius. On Schreckenfuchs (151131579), see Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie 32 (1891), pp. 467-8; Moritz Steinschneider ‘Christliche Hebraisten’, Zeitschrift 
für Hebrüische Bibliographie 4:6 (1899), p. 177 and François Secret, ‘Notes sur Guillaume 
Postel 1x: Erasmus Oswald Schreckenfuchs, Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 22 
(1960), pp. 377-80. 
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Talmud printed by Ambrosius Froben.5? He also composed a massive Hebrew 
lexicon, with a long unvocalized Hebrew letter to the reader.9? Marini's prefa- 
tory epistle is clearly the work of rhetorical reflection. It opens Bereshit, 'in the 
beginning, the first word of the Hebrew Bible, and closes with Eleh Divrei... 
‘these are the words..., the first words of Deuteronomy. But unlike ‘Rabbi 
Schreckenfuchs, the Catholic censor of Hebrew is careful to emphasize both 
his Christianity and the fact that he is not a convert, completing the phrase, 
Eleh divrei goi notsar emunim, ‘These are the words of a gentile who preserves 
the faithful’ 

By the end of the sixteenth century therefore, in both Protestant and 
Catholic scholarship and print culture, the Hebrew prefatory epistle had 
become a Christian genre, whether the author identified with the Jewish tradi- 
tion he adopted and adapted or emphatically distanced himself from it. 


Buxtorf, Drusius, Scaliger, and the Systematic Study of 
Hebrew Epistolography 


In the course of the sixteenth century epistolary Hebrew had come to serve 
numerous ends, formal and informal, scholarly and commercial. No Christian 
scholar understood that better than Johann Buxtorf (1564—1629).9? A century 


59 On Marini, see P. Lasagna, 'Marini, Marco; in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani. Marvin 
Heller, The Sixteenth-Century Hebrew Book, p. 823, calls Marini a Cardinal and claims he 
was present in Basel for the printing of the Talmud. Neither claim is correct. 

60 Marco Marini, [Tevath Noah] Arca Noe. Thesaurus Linguae Sanctae Novus (Venice, 1594). 
‘Novus’ was a reference to the Thesaurus Linguae Sanctae by Santes Pagnini (first edition 
Lyon, 1529), itself an abridged translation of David Kimhi's Sefer Shorashim. Marini also 
composed a Hebrew grammar, Grammatica Linguae Sanctae (Basel, 1580; Venice, 1585). 
See Marini's autograph prospectus for the composition of his Arca Noe in Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Reg. Lat. 2023, fol. 454v. 

61  Marini's words here conflate Ps. 31:44 and Isaiah 26:2. Iam grateful to Joanna Weinberg for 
helping me understand this formulation. Marinis Hebrew grammar, [Gan Eden] 
Grammatica Linguae Sanctae (Basel, 1580), also contains a long prefatory epistle in 
Hebrew, printed in Joseph Prijs and Bernhard Prijs, Die Basler hebrüischen Drucke (1492— 
1866) (Olten and Freiburg im Breisgau, 1964), pp. 515-16. 

62 See Stephen G. Burnett, From Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies: Johannes Buxtorf 
(1564—1629) and Hebrew Learning in the Seventeenth Century (Leiden, 1996). The following 
reconstruction of the production history of Buxtorf's Sylvula Epistolarum Hebraicarum 
familiarum (Basel, 1603) and Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica (Basel, 1610, reissued by 
Buxtorf's son in 1629) owes much to Burnett's work. 
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after Reuchlin's correspondence with Loans, Margolioth and Bonet de Lattes, 
Hebrew letters remained vital avenues of communication with Jews. As a 
young man, Buxtorf served as an employee of the Basel Hebrew printers 
Conrad Waldkirch and Ludwig Kónig, a capacity in which he corresponded 
widely with Jews throughout the Empire, Poland and as far as Constantinople.® 
Waldkirch and Kónig printed Jewish books commissioned by Jewish clients, 
and Buxtorf served them not only as editor and corrector, but also as an indis- 
pensable secretary. This experience proved especially useful when correspon- 
dence with Jews could also be of scholarly and theological interest. When 
Hugh Broughton sought to print a letter sent to him by an Ottoman rabbi, 
Abraham Reubeni, it was Buxtorf who deciphered and transcribed the cursive 
into square script so that the compositors in Waldkirch's shop could print it.64 
The conduct of book business, the publication of Jewish learning, the com- 
munication with Jews, and the possibility of their conversion: different motiva- 
tions for the study, edition and composition of Hebrew letters intermingled in 
the Basel printing shops. 

Buxtorf also practised Hebrew correspondence as a demonstration of his 
learning to contemporary Christian Hebrew scholars, just as Masius, Münster, 
Widmanstadt and Egidio da Viterbo had done. At least six letters written in 
Hebrew by Buxtorf to his Zürich colleague Kaspar Waser survive.® The long 
and fruitful friendship between Buxtorf and Johannes Drusius, two of the most 
accomplished Christian Hebraists of the later sixteenth and early seventeenth 
century, even began with Buxtorf sending Drusius a Hebrew epistle. 


63 See Buxtorf to Scaliger 3 April 1606, regarding his correspondence in Hebrew with Jews in 
Kraków, Prague and across Germany, edited in The Correspondence of Joseph Scaliger, 6, 
pp. 378-83. See also Buxtorf's letter to Kaspar Waser on the same topic, Zentralbibliothek 
Zürich, Ms 2-154, p. 40, quoted in Burnett, From Christian Hebraism, 43 n. 39. On Waldkrich 
and König, see Prijs and Prijs, Die Basler hebräischen Drucke, pp. 245-372. 

64 Hugh Broughton, An Epistle of an Ebrew Willinge to Learne Christianity (Basel, 1598), with 
Reubeni's letter on sig. Aiiir-[Aivr]. See Burnett, From Christian Hebraism, p. 39 and n. 20, 
which discusses the controversy regarding the authorship of the letter. See Prijs and Prijs, 
Die Basler hebräischen Drucke, pp. 253-4. The following year, Waldkirch published Hebrew 
letters from Broughton to the Privy Council and Archbishop Whitgift, on behalf of 
Byzantine Jews ostensibly willing to convert to Christianity. Buxtorf would likely have 
been involved in this edition, too, in some capacity: Epistolae Variae et Variarum 
Linguarum de Byzantiniacis Hebraeis (Basel, 1599). See Prijs and Prijs, Die Basler 
hebrüischen Drucke, p. 254. 

65 See Zentralbibliothek Zürich, Ms S-149, 1253-6, noted in Burnett, From Christian 
Hebraism, p. 136 n. n. 
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I have read your letter, written in Hebrew, which you sent to me from 
Basel. You ask my opinion? I know nothing more learned, nothing more 
elegant.® 


Drusius, in turn, used a Jewish model of learned epistolary exchange, the rab- 
binical Responsa literature, to fashion editions of his own answers to Hebrew 
questions sent to him by scholars far and wide, including a letter from Buxtorf. 
The scholarly friendship between Buxtorf, Drusius, and Drusius’s son Johannes 
junior would include a life-long correspondence containing numerous Hebrew 
letters.97 By 1610, Buxtorf boasted of his command of epistolary Hebrew to 
Isaac Casaubon that ‘most Jews think I’m a baptized Jew, because they find it 
unbelievable that a Christian could achieve such command of the (Hebrew) 
language of the kind they discern from my style’.68 

Buxtorf had ample opportunity and material to master epistolary Hebrew. 
He himself received numerous Hebrew letters from Jews far and wide. In Basel 
he also discovered the letters of Israel Zifroni, an Italian Jewish print profes- 
sional who had worked for Vicenzo Conti in Cremona and Sabbioneta and for 
Giovanni di Gara in Venice before being brought to Basel by Ambrosius Froben 
to assist with the censored edition of the Babylonian Talmud that Froben 
printed between 1578 and 1582.9? And then one day Buxtorf made the thrilling 


66 ‘Legi epistolam tuam, quam Ebraicé scriptam ad me Basilea misisti. Quaeris quid sen- 
tiam? Nihil ea doctius, nihil elegantius? Drusius to Buxtorf in Johannes Drusius, De 
Quaesitis per Epistolam (Franeker, 1595), p. 153. Drusius's letter to Buxtorf concerns a tex- 
tual problem in the Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek and Latin of Ps. 71:3, which Drusius resolves 
in favour of the Hebrew. Burnett, From Christian Hebraism, p. 27 n. 102 and p. 137 n. 12, 
notes that Buxtorf's Hebrew letter was printed in Drusius's book, but only Drusius's 
response is. 

67 Hebrew letters from and to Drusius father and son are preserved in a notebook kept by 
Drusius junior, now Tresoar Ms 731. See Fuks, ‘Brievenboek. Surviving lecture notes from 
Buxtorf's classes show that Buxtorf lectured on Drusius's work as early as 1594. See 
Universitátsbibliothek Basel, Ms Fr Gr 111 22b, cited in Burnett, From Christian Hebraism, 
p. 24. Buxtorf would also serve as an agent for selling Drusius's works in Alsace. See ibid, 
p. 44 n. 44. The earliest letter extant in manuscript from Buxtorf to Drusius is Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek Basel, Ms G 159, fol. 256r, dated 8 August 1596. The main hand of the letter 
is that of an amanuensis, but the Hebrew filled in in open spaces is in Drusius’s hand. 

68 British Library Ms Burney 363, fol. 130r. Buxtorf to Isaac Casaubon: ‘plera judaeorum pars 
putant me esse judaeum baptizatum, quod incredibile putarunt Christianum ad tantam 
linguae peritiam pervenire posse, qualem ex stilo meo dijudicarunt’ Cited in Burnett, 
From Christian Hebraism, pp. 43-4 and 44, n. 42. 

69 See Staatsarchiv Basel, Handel und Gewerbe JJJ 13. Zifroni would follow Ambrosius 
Froben from Basel to Freiburg im Breisgau before returning to Venice. See Abraham M. 
Habermann, ‘The Printer Israel Zifroni and his son Elishama, in Studies in the History of 
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discovery that the Jews had epistolographic literature of their own, and that 
several Hebrew epistolary manuals and handbooks had recently been 
published: 


I hear from our Jews that several such books on the composition of 
Hebrew letters have been published in Venice, which contain various 
rules for writing Hebrew epistles, for greeting friends, for address, and all 
things required for this purpose. I have seen one such book, but this evil 
Jew won't part with it for any price.” 


Eventually, Buxtorf did manage to acquire several of these handbooks, one 
anonymous collection of 62 letters printed without a title in Augsburg by 
Haim ben David Shahor (Schwarz) in 1534, the larger anonymous collection 
Megillat Sefer, and the Maayan Ganim of Samuel Archivolti, which he bor- 
rowed from Waser."! Reading these books convinced Buxtorf that a collection 
of letters would provide both a powerful pedagogical instrument and a useful 
resource for any Christian scholar in need of communicating with Jews. 
Meanwhile, Johannes Drusius had sent several of his students on an iter lit- 
terarium to study with Buxtorf in Basel. Learning upon their return about 
Buxtorf's collections of Hebrew letters, Drusius wrote to Buxtorf urging him 
ardently to publish them.7? 

In 1603, Buxtorf edited the letters from the Augsburg edition, adding formu- 
lae of address from the Megillat Sefer and his own Latin translations of 12 let- 
ters, publishing them with the Ciceronian-Erasmian title Sylvula epistolarum 


Hebrew Printers and Books (Jerusalem, 1978), pp. 215-92 (in Hebrew). Burnett, From 
Christian Hebraism, p. 137 and ibid n. 17 (where he is erroneously called Siforno). 

70 Libellos quosdam de conscribendis epistolis hebraicis intelligo enim a Judaeis nostris, 
aliquot ejusmodi esse Venetiis editos, in quibus variae habentur formae scribendi episto- 
las hebraicas, salutandi amicos, inscriptionum et omnia quae ad hunc usum requiruntur. 
Unum hujusmodi vidi, sed nec prece nec pretio impetrare a pessimo Judaeo possum: 
Buxtorf to Waser (1 May 1599), Zentralbibliothek Zürich, Ms S-150: 32, cited in Burnett, 
From Christian Hebraism, p. 137 n.16. Note that in this, Buxtorf's earliest description of this 
genre of Hebrew literature, he already describes it in literal Erasmian terms, ‘de con- 
scribendis epistolis hebraicis. 

71 The Megillat Sefer was first printed in Venice in 1552 by Daniel ben Cornelio Adelkind. 
Buxtorf owned the second edition, printed in Cremona by Vincenzo Conti in 1566. 
Archivolti's Maayan Ganim was printed in Venice in 1553 by Aloise Bragadin: ‘Fons 
Hortorum, excusus Venetiis. Hunc commodato habui à Casparo Wasero, Ecclesiaste & 
Professore Hebraeo Tigurino excellentissimo, amico meo vero. See Buxtorf, Institutio 
Epistolaris Hebraica (Basel, 1610), p. 76. 

72 See Buxtorf to Drusius, 1 August 1603, in Sylvula epistolarum Hebraicarum familiarium 
(Basel, 1603). 
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Hebraicarum familiarium."? With Buxtorf's annotated Latin translations, the 
Sylvula was a handy little book, supplied with a list of common abbreviations 
used in epistolary Hebrew.” He dedicated the book to the elder Drusius, and 
noted that he was fulfilling Sebastian Münster's old unaccomplished wish to 
edit a collection of Hebrew letters.” 

Buxtorf also sent a copy especially to Drusius's son, Johannes junior, a young 
Hebraist of particular promise who was about to leave for studies in Oxford, 
and who thanked Buxtorf in a Hebrew epistle of his own."6 No Christian 
Hebraist seems to have taken to Hebrew epistolary composition with as much 
enthusiasm as the younger Drusius, who would write Hebrew letters not only 
to Buxtorf, but also, among others, to Joseph Scaliger, Thomas Bodley, Isaac 
Casaubon and William Thorne, the erstwhile Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford in whose house he would 'die of the stone' in 1609 at the age of 21. It is 
a mark of his scholarly promise that Scaliger praised the younger Drusius's 
epistolary Hebrew in a letter to Drusius's father and thought the 16-year-old 
Drusius superior as a Hebraist to the professor of Hebrew at Franeker."7 Before 
the young Johannes passed away, Drusius father and son together worked on a 
Hebrew epistolary manual that survives in draft.79 

Another copy of Buxtorf's booklet fell into the polytropic scholarly hands of 
Joseph Scaliger, who had written his own first Hebrew epistle, to Guillaume 
Postel, more than 40 years before.?? In Leiden, Scaliger annotated the Sylvula 
throughout, copying out new phrases on the inside cover (he learned the 


73 See Prijs and Prijs, Die Basler hebräischen Drucke, pp. 294—5. A separate all-Hebrew edi- 
tion, for a Jewish market only, appeared simultaneously with the Hebrew title Igerot 
Shelomim, by which the 1534 collection has retroactively come to be known. See Heller, 
The Sixteenth-Century Hebrew Book, p. 215. The Hebrew title also appeared on the Latin 
title-page. From Buxtorf's introduction it would seem that a Jewish merchant, probably 
Jacob ben Abraham from Meseritz, known as Buchhändler, commissioned an edition of 
the letters, which was printed first, with Buxtorf's Latin translation appearing shortly 
thereafter. 

74 ~~ Buxtorf, Sylvula, pp. 45-7. 

75 Buxtorf, Sylvula, sig. A recto (fulfilling Münster's plan) and the verso of the title-page 
(epistle dedicatory to Drusius). 

76 Tresoar, Ms 731, pp. 83-84, edited by Fuks, 'Brievenboek, p. 16. 

77 See The Correspondence of Joseph Scaliger, 5, pp. 489-90 (the younger Drusius's first 
Hebrew letter to Scaliger), pp. 519-20 (Scaliger to the elder Drusius) and pp. 527-8 (the 
younger Drusius's second Hebrew letter to Scaliger). The Hebrew letters are edited from 
Fuks, ‘Brievenboek’, rather than from the Leeuwarden Ms. 

78 Tresoar, Ms 731, pp. 5-29. See Fuks, 'Brievenboek, p. 7. 

79 Prima Scaligerana (Groningen, 1669), p. 114. See Grafton and Weinberg, T have always 
loved the Holy Tongue’, pp. 86—7. Scaliger's Hebrew letter to Postel does not survive. 
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rabbinic equivalent for the Latin ‘par pari’, midah ke-neged midah, for exam- 
ple), emending Buxtorf's edition here and there, correcting his Latin transla- 
tion ofthe Hebrew, adding rabbinic abbreviations and noting Arabic loanwords 
in the Hebrew letters.9? Scaliger paid particular attention when, in the intro- 
duction to the Latin section of the Sylvula, Buxtorf stated that since learned 
Jews write letters heavy with citations not just from the Hebrew Bible but also 
from Talmudic and rabbinic literature, one ought to acquire a polyglot diction- 
ary. Buxtorf had one in mind: 'A few years ago, a most learned Jew, David de' 
Pomi, published a Lexicon of this kind in Venice, which surpasses all others in 
its abundance, and in which the meanings of Hebrew, Aramaic and Rabbinic 
words are explained in Latin and Italian.?! Scaliger made a note to himself on 
the inside cover of his copy of the Sylvula: ‘Lexicon Rabbinicum Italice ac 
Latine expositum Rabbi David de Pomis Venetijs. 

Around the time of Scaliger's acquisition of Buxtorf's Sylvula, he not only 
received the Hebrew letters from the younger Drusius, but also a long, remark- 
able Hebrew letter from a learned Jew. It was an application to teach Torah and 
Talmud at Leiden University, composed in a mosaic of biblical and rabbinical 
citations, and written by a certain Rabbi Asher ben Saul Israel of Prague.®? It is 
signed ‘here, Leiden’, which gives rise to the question why the letter needed to 


80  Scaliger's copy of Buxtorf's Sylvula is now Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, shelf-mark 
854 F 2. 

81  Sylvula, sig. A2v. ‘non enim ita purè Hebraice ullus Rabbinorum unquam scripsit, quin 
interdum, imo saepe, Chaldaica aliaque peregrina vocabula immiscuerit, quae peculia- 
rem explicationem requirunt. Hujusmodi Lexicon ante paucos annos edidit Venetiis 
David de Pomis, judaeus doctissimus, post omnia alia locupletissimum, in quo vocum 
Hebraicarum, Chaldaicarum ac Rabbinicarum significata Latiné et Italicé explicantur. 

82  Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, Ms BPL 885. Asher's letter to Scaliger is undated, and the 
paper on which it is written does not contain a watermark. Asher mentions coming to 
Amsterdam to teach Torah and Talmud, and the terminus a quo must therefore be c. 1598, 
when Iberian Jews begin to practise Judaism there. Since Asher's visit is mentioned in the 
Secunda Scaligerana, the terminus ad quem is the departure from Leiden in the spring of 
1606 of Jean and Nicholas Vassan, the two French students who recorded Scaliger's table 
talk. On the challenges of using the Scaligerana as a historical source, see Anthony 
Grafton, ‘Close Encounters of the Learned Kind: Joseph Scaliger's Table Talk, The American 
Scholar 57 (1988), pp. 581-8. On their manuscript history prior to publication, see Jéróme 
Delatour, ‘Pour une édition critique des Scaligerana’, Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes 
156 (1998), pp. 407-50. Asher's letter to Scaliger was edited by J. Denneboom in Achawah: 
Maandblad van de bond van Israélitische godsdienstonderwijzers 145 (1906), and again in 
The Correspondence of Joseph Scaliger, 7, pp. 19-20. Asher's Dutch sojourn predates the 
first immigration of Ashkenazi Jews to the Dutch Republic in 1648. On one Jewish convert 
recorded in Leiden before the end of the sixteenth century, see Florike van Egmond, 
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be written in the first place, if Rabbi Asher and Scaliger met face-to-face. After 
all, Scaliger seems to have spoken Hebrew with ease and fluency.?? Scaliger 
spoke to his students about Asher's visit on several occasions. ‘Il y avoit un 
R. Ascher, qui estoit honneste homme pour un juif, they recorded him saying. 
"The Jew who was here, did not eat any meat, but he did eat everything else the 
Christians produced, like beer, bread and milk, too'5^ Most remarkable to 
Scaliger was Asher's pronunciation of Hebrew, which differed markedly from 
what he had heard among the Jews of Avignon, Carpentras, Mantua and Rome: 


One must be accustomed [to it] to understand German Jews speak 
Hebrew, they pronounce the ayin, yod, heh and alef the same way. Italians 
pronounce them better. I could not understand Rabbi Asher, he was a 
Moravian, which is a terrible language. They understand me perfectly 
well, but I do not understand them. I understand the words, but not the 
pronunciation.55 


Evidently, Asher's Ashkenazi pronunciation of Hebrew was unintelligible to 
Scaliger's ear. Scaliger's command of written Hebrew, however, was second to 
none among Christian scholars of his day, and so Asher must have sat down 
and written Scaliger a letter in Leiden, which would also explain why it never 


‘Limits of Tolerance: Justice and Anti-Semitism in a Sixteenth-Century Dutch Town, 
Jewish History 8 (1994), pp. 73-94. 

83 ‘Jay disputé à Rome & ailleurs avec les Juifs: ils m'aymoient & estoient fort estonnez que 
je parlois fort bien Hebreu, & me disoient que je parlois l'Hebreu de la Bible, & que pau- 
cissimi ex illis ita loquebantur, sed lingua majorum Rabbinorum loquebantur, Rabbotenu 
Zicronam. Secunda Scaligerana, in Pierre des Maizeaux, ed., Scaligerana, Thuana, 
Perroniana, Pithoeana, et Colomesiana... (Amsterdam, 1740), 2, p. 407. Scaliger would have 
known and used the complete expression ‘Rabotenu zikhronam liverakhah' (‘our rabbis 
of blessed memory’); the truncation of the Hebrew in the Scaligerana seems therefore a 
lapsus of its composers. 

84 ‘Le Juif que estoit icy, ne mangeoit point de chair; bien mangeoit-il de tout ce que les 
Chrestiens faisoient, comme biere, pain, & aussi du laict/ Secunda Scaligerana, p. 406. The 
mention of Asher's name follows immediately after Scaliger's mention of seeing Jews in 
Amsterdam. Since Asher says in his letter that he has come to Amsterdam to teach Bible 
and Talmud, Scaliger might have met Asher in Amsterdam, before he came to Leiden. 

85 ‘Il faut estre accoustumé pour entendre les Juifs Alemans parler Hebreu, ils prononcent 
[ayin, yod, heh, aleph] tout de mesme; les Italiens le prononcent mieux; je ne pouvois 
entendre R. Ascher, il estoit Moravien, qui est une terrible langue; il m'entendent fort bien, 
mais non pas moy eux, j'entends bien les mots, mais non pas la prononciation: Secunda 
Scaligerana, p. 408. 
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seems to have been folded and sent, even though it is addressed to Scaliger on 
the verso. 

To Rabbi Asher, of course, composing a written letter would also have 
been a way to display his superior command of biblical and Talmudic litera- 
ture as he applied to teach them at Leiden. To Scaliger, it was something else 
altogether. More than just an epistle, it was a window onto the world of 
Central European Jewish learning. For while he disliked both Ashkenazi pro- 
nunciation and cursive script, Scaliger did acknowledge the intellectual rigor 
of Ashkenazi learned culture, to the point of considering it superior to that 
he knew from Provence and Italy: 'The most learned Jews of the West are in 
Prague and Kraków' he told his students. "That's where Rabbis are educated 
and where they have their academies.56 While the majority of his Hebrew 
and Aramaic books, in manuscript and print, were Sephardi, Judeo-Arabic, 
Italian or Christian Hebraist, Scaliger owned several Ashkenazi manuscripts 
and printed books, too. A copy of David Gans's Tsemah David, printed in 
Prague in 1592, which Scaliger annotated heavily, taught him much about 
Jewish intellectual life at the court of Rudolf 11.87 In 1599, Scaliger invited the 
Polish convert Philip Ferdinand to Leiden to teach Arabic, which he seems to 
have learned in Constantinople. Ferdinand informed Scaliger about the 
Karaites he had met there, and offered what Scaliger considered invaluable 
assistance in studying the Talmud. To Scaliger's grief, Ferdinand died within 
a year of arriving in Leiden, but not before he had given Scaliger another 
copy of an Ashkenazi edition, Joseph Albo's classic of Jewish philosophy, the 
Sefer ha-Ikarim.®® Finally, Scaliger's Leiden colleague, the Bruges Hellenist 
Bonaventura Vulcanius, had given him a precious manuscript of a Sefer 
Evronot, a computus for the Jewish calendar, in Ashkenazi script, which 


86 ‘Les plus doctes [juifs] del'occident sont à Prague et à Cracou. Ils font là les Rabbins et ont 
des Academies’. Secunda Scaligerana, 406. 

87  Scaliger's copy of Gans's Zemah David (Prague, 1592) is now Universiteitsbibliotheek 
Leiden, shelf-mark 875 E 31. See Anthony Grafton, Joseph Scaliger: a study in the History of 
Classical Scholarship, 2: Historical Chronology (Oxford and New York, 1993), p. 652. 

88  Scaliger’s copy of Albo's Sefer ha-Ikarim (Lublin, 1597) is now Universiteitsbibliotheek 
Leiden, shelf-mark 874 D 27. See Kasper van Ommen and Arnoud Vrolijk, eds, All my 
books in foreign tongues’: Scaliger's Oriental Legacy in Leiden 1609-2009, with an introduc- 
tion by Alastair Hamilton (Leiden, 2009), pp. 38-41. For Scaliger's moving lament on 
Ferdinand's death, see his letter to Drusius in The Correspondence of Joseph Scaliger, 3, 
pp. 358-60. Ferdinand had also begun a translation of Albo's book. See The Correspondence, 
p. 534. On Ferdinand, see Alastair Hamilton, ‘Ferdinand, Philip (1556-1599), Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography, and Scaliger's letter to Isaac Casaubon of 22 January 
1602, in The Correspondence of Joseph Scaliger, 4, p. 180, n. 11. 
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would prove as valuable to his understanding of the Jewish calendar as it was 
difficult to decipher. 


The script of German Jews is really terrible. I have a Jewish computus, 
which Vulcanius gave me, which I can only read with great difficulty.9? 


These books, and his acquaintance with Asher and Ferdinand, show that by 
1603 Scaliger had become deeply aware of the rich intellectual world of Central 
European Jewry, and of the way in which Ashkenazi Hebrew epistles in par- 
ticular opened a path to understanding them. He told his students, ‘the Jews in 
their epistles have marvelous phrases, I have two or three different kinds of 
their letters’9° The varieties of epistolary Hebrew mirrored the varieties of 
Jewish cultures, and offered examples of the many layers, historical and cul- 
tural, of the Hebrew language, once one learned how to read them: ‘The 
Hebrew letters of the Jews can be read with profit, but they are written in rab- 
binic language, not that of Scripture.?! Scaliger did not have to convince his 
fellow Hebraist Drusius at Franeker of the importance of Hebrew letters, and 


89  ‘Lescriture des Juifs Alemans est fort mauvaise. Jay un Computus Judaicus qu'à grand’ 
peine puis-je lire, Vulcanius me l'a donné! Secunda Scaligerana, 406-7. Scaliger's manu- 
script computus judaicus is probably Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, Ms Or. 4736 
(Scaliger Hebr. 19), an Ashkenazi Sefer Evronot copied by Elijah ben Moses Troitlein of 
Worms in 5317 (1557 CE), and annotated by Scaliger. See J.J. Witkam, Inventory of the 
Oriental Manuscripts of the Library of the University of Leiden, vol. 5 (Leiden, 2007), 
pp. 150-51. On the history of Sifrei Evronot in manuscript and print, see Elisheva Carlebach, 
Palaces of Time: Jewish Calendar and Culture in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, MA, 
2011), which also discusses Leiden Ms Or. 4736 (without noting that it belonged to 
Scaliger). On Scaliger's use of Vulcanius' gift, see Scaliger, Opus de Emendatione Temporum 
(Leiden, 1598), 612. Scaliger must have been exaggerating in telling his students it was 
nearly illegible. What is difficult about Ms Or. 4736, even to the untrained eye, is not read- 
ing the text but understanding how to use it chronologically. 

go ‘Les Juifs en leurs Epistres ont de merveilleuses phrases: Jay de leurs Epistres de deux ou 
trois sortes? Secunda Scaligerana, pp. 407-8. This follows Scaliger's observation that 
Franciscus Junius expressed surprise at Scaliger's suggestion that one should study 
Hebrew with Jews. See p. 407. 

91 “Epistolae Hebraicae Judaeorum cum fructu possunt legi, sed sunt scriptae sermone 
Rabbinico, non Scripturae. Secunda Scaligerana, p. 367. Scaliger's characterization of the 
difference, in comparison to Latin, shows a striking historical conception of the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew language: ‘the [Hebrew] language of the Rabbis differs from that of 
the Hebrew Bible like the [Latin] language of Bartolus [of Sassoferrato] from that of 
Cicero. See Prima Scaligerana, p. 158: ‘nam rabbinorum lingua differt à Hebraea Bibliorum, 
ut Bartoli a Ciceronis lingua: 
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they seem to have discussed them together, though Scaliger would comment 
disparagingly that Drusius could hardly work his way through Hebrew letters, 
while he, Scaliger, made much better use of them.?? 

Given the importance Scaliger ascribed to Hebrew epistles as a way to com- 
municate with Ashkenazi Jewish scholars and learn Ashkenazi (cursive) script, 
and therefore as a gateway into a Jewish civilization very different from that 
familiar to a Christian scholar from France or Italy, it is not surprising that 
Scaliger both welcomed the rigorous study of Hebrew epistolography by 
Buxtorf, whom he considered the most learned Hebraist of his day, and at the 
same time was left dissatisfied by the shortcomings of Buxtorf's Sylvula.93 
Through the Lausanne theologian Jacob ad Portum, Scaliger sent Buxtorf word 
that he admired his Hebrew learning, and that he would be eager to acquire 
the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, and the Lexicon of David de' Pomi. On 
3 April 1606, Buxtorf replied, deftly using Talmudic expressions in the address 
of his Latin letter.9^ The Itinerarium he sent along with the letter as a gift to 
Scaliger. As for de' Pomi's Lexicon, Buxtorf had only one single copy, which he 
used daily, adding notes in the margins in preparation for the composition of a 
lexicon of his own.95 After praising Scaliger's and Drusius's attack on the Jesuit 
Serarius, of which Drusius had kept him abreast, Buxtorf informed Scaliger of 
his recent discovery of Elijah Levita's Masoret ha-Masoret and Levita's theory 


92 “Istas epistolas hebraicas Drusius non intelligeret, & ego melius utar quam ille? Secunda 
Scaligerana, p. 301. 

93 See Secunda Scaligerana, 249: 'Buxtorfius unicus doctus est Hebraicé. Aujourd'huy nous 
n'avons que luy comme grand homme en hébreu. Mirum quomodo Buxtorfius ametur à 
Judaeis: in illa tamen Synagoga Judaica illos valde perstringit. Reliquit multos errores in 
epistolis Judaicis’ The Jewish epistles’ which Scaliger says to be riddled with errors must 
be Buxtorf's Sylvula rather than his later Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica, because the latter 
post-dates Scaliger's death. 

94 See Buxtorf to Scaliger, 3 April 1606, in The Correspondence of Joseph Scaliger, 6, 
pp. 378-83. 

95 ‘Scribit praeterea amicus Ad Portum magnificentiam tuam petere a me Itinerarium 
R. Beniamin, et Lexicon rabbinicum Davidis de Pomis, Iudaei Itali. Itinerarium dono mitto, 
quod a Iudaeo quodam satis aegre impetravi. Lexicon non nisi summa incommoditate 
missurus essem, cum tantum unicum exemplar habeam, cuius marginem novis vocabulis 
quotidie compleo, quae aliquando in ordinem redigam, et in iustum lexicon, mole con- 
tractius sed numero vocum auctius quam vulgo sunt, congeram, si Deus vitam et vires 
ingenii concesserit! Scaliger, The Correspondence, 6, pp. 380-81. Scaliger's copy of 
Tudela's Itinerarium (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1583) is now Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, 
875 F 43:2. Buxtorf's copy of de' Pomi's Tsemah David, indeed very heavily annotated in his 
hand, is now Universitátsbibliothek Basel, FA 1v 23. 
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regarding the origin of the vowel points, a topic that fascinated Scaliger, too, 
and that would become one of the most profoundly contested scholarly prob- 
lems during Buxtorf's career as a Hebraist.?9 Buxtorf then told Scaliger that 
Drusius had advised him to edit an entire volume of Hebrew letters, and he 
pitched his project, already conceived in some detail, to Scaliger's opinion: 


Drusius has encouraged me to edit an entire book of Hebrew letters. 
Perhaps there are those in the Netherlands to whom this book would be 
pleasing or useful. In our universities there are hardly any who have pro- 
gressed to such a stage that they dare to scribble or mumble something 
Hebrew, which is why I didn't particularly care for such a labour. If it could 
excite and promote whatever work and industry of the students, 
I would gladly perform it. I could add another book, in which nearly the 
entire style is biblical; I could also add different ways to begin, conclude, 
express thanks, greet, address and similar things, which I once collected 
for myself, for my own private use, from the manuscript letters of Jews.9” 


On n June, Scaliger responded enthusiastically to the idea.?8 It gave Buxtorf 
the courage to proceed.” Scaliger, in turn, replied again with encouragement, 
noting, incidentally, that he had now got his hands on a copy of de' Pomi's lexi- 
con Tsemah David, and found it rather disappointing. ‘I don't even place him 


96 See Burnett, From Christian Hebraism, Chapter 7. 

97 ‘Monuit me Drusius de integro libello epistolarum Hebraicarum familiarium edendo. 
Forte in Belgio essent quibus hic liber placeret aut usui esset; in nostris academiis paucis- 
simi sunt qui eo usque in studio Hebraeo progrediuntur ut vel scriptitare et balbutire 
aliquid Hebraeum audeant, unde non magnopere mihi iste labor cordi fuit. Si tamen hoc 
qualicunque labore industria studiosorum incitari et promoveri posset, libenter hoc 
praestarem. Possem adiicere alium libellum, in quo totus stylus fere Biblicus est. Possem 
etiam adiicere varias formulas exordiendi, concludendi, gratias agendi, salutandi inscrip- 
tionum et similium rerum, quas ex manuscriptis Iudaeorum epistolis mihi aliquando 
collegi ad meos privatos usus.' Buxtorf to Scaliger, 3 April 1606, in The Correspondence of 
Joseph Scaliger, 6, p. 382. 

98 See Scaliger to Buxtorf, 1 June 1606, in The Correspondence of Joseph Scaliger, 6, 
PP- 435-9. 

99  Buxtorf to Scaliger, 4 September 1606, in The Correspondence of Joseph Scaliger, 6, 
PP. 544-7, esp. pp. 545-6: ‘Commoverat iam antea nonnihil animum meum Drusius, ad 
pertexendas epistolas Hebraicas, sed nondum plane permoverat. Nunc cum tuum, vir 
illustrissime, iudicium accedat, nihil est quod negotium hoc amplius subterfugiam aut 
differendum censeam, nisi in Deum ipsum aut vocationem meam peccare velim. Si vos 
viri vere magni, studia haecce mea approbaveritis, non est quod innata verecundia me 
absterreat. Annitar itaque, ne mea opera amplius desideretur! 
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among those of his people who are average of learning.!?? The collection of 
useful phrases culled by Buxtorf from Jewish letters, which he mentioned to 
Scaliger in his letter of 3 April, was in fact a reference to a substantial section of 
a notebook Buxtorf kept throughout his life! Working with those notes, and 
urged on by Drusius's and Scaliger's support, Buxtorf composed and edited an 
expansive, systematic manual of epistolary Hebrew, modeled after that of 
Erasmus. It was published in 1610 as Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica.!0? 

Buxtorf's debt to his Dutch colleagues is clear from the start, as the Institutio 
is dedicated to Drusius, Heinsius and Wtenbogaert, and includes as prefatory 
material the letters in which Drusius and Scaliger (who had died the previous 
year) urge Buxtorf to expand the Sylvula into a full-fledged Hebrew epistolo- 
graphic treatise. It also has a letter from Waser to Buxtorf, rejoicing that with 
Buxtorf's work, Hebrew studies are finally on par with those of Greek and 
Latin. Buxtorf included an expanded list of rabbinic abbreviations, too, with 
reference to the model letters in which they occur. 


100 Scaliger to Buxtorf, 23 October 1606, in The Correspondence of Joseph Scaliger, 6, pp. 587— 
92, esp. p. 588: ‘Nam ne inter mediocriter quidem doctos gentis suae eum pono.’ On 
Buxorf's planned letter-book, p. 589: 'Et primum quod precibus meis effeci, ut epistola- 
rum Hebraicarum editionem nobis pollicearis, est quod mihi gratuler, qui a te hoc elicu- 
erim; deinde studiosis omnibus in quos fructus illius editionis non minus quam in me 
redundaturus sit. Scaliger's copy of de' Pomi's Tsemah David (Venice, 1587) must be UB 
Leiden 874 B 9. While this, the library's only copy, bears a pastedown slip ascribing it to 
the Levinus Warner bequest (which began to arrive in Leiden in the late 1660s), it is 
already mentioned among the 'catalogus librorum quos bibliothecae Iosephus Scaliger 
legavit; in Daniel Heinsius, Catalogus Librorum Bibliothecae Lugdunensis (n.p., 1612), p. 79. 

101 Universitátsbibliothek Basel, Ms A x11 20. The manuscript has modern pagination in pen- 
cil. In what seems a first stage (pp. 51-76), Buxtorf transcribes apposite passages from 
Jewish letters at his disposal, primarily the correspondence of Israel Zifroni. In a second 
stage (pp. 77-121), phrases have been ordered, numbered and arranged - an intermediate 
step in the composition of what would become the Institutio. 

102 See Prijs and Prijs, Die Basler hebräischen Drucke, pp. 315-17. Just as the Sylvula appeared 
together with an all-Hebrew edition of the Igerot Shelomim, the Institutio appeared 
together with an all-Hebrew reprint of the Megillat Sefer. See ibid, p. 315. In his dedicatory 
epistle, Buxtorf notes that the correspondence of Israel Zifroni (not named) was a prime 
source for the Insitutio: 'Huius Institutionis occasionem praebuerunt doctissimorum 
Rabbinorum ex Italia & Germania manuscriptae epistolae, quae tempore editionis 
Talmud ante triginta annos Basileam ad Correctorem Judaicum missae, tandem singulari 
fato ex aromatariorum officinis ad manus meas pervenerunt: Buxtorf, Institutio Epistolaris 
Hebraica (Basel, 1610), fol. 3r. 

103 Christian Hebraists had begun to compile lists of Hebrew abbreviations (rashei tevot) 
as early as Mattháus Aurogallus (Goldhahn, c. 1490-1543), Compendium Hebreae 
Grammatices (Wittenberg, 1523), [Dvi verso-Dvii verso] and Sebastian Münster, Chaldaica 
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The first section of Buxtorf's Institutio contains nine chapters, each identify- 
ing first an epistolary convention in classical Latin, primarily in Cicero, and 
then giving parallel Hebrew examples. The first chapter (de variis epistolae 
nominibus) introduces ten different names for an epistle in Hebrew and 
Aramaic literature along with their occurrences in Scripture: ketav in Esther 
and 2 Chronicles, mikhtav in 2 Chronicles, sefer in Esther and 2 Kings, noting 
cognate occurrences of epistola, scriptum, liber in Latin. At the term megilah, 
Buxtorf reveals the book from which many of the following letters were taken, 
the Megillat Sefer, and notes that the scroll as a form of writing is still used in 
synagogues for reading the Bible and the book of Esther.! The brief remark 
reveals that Buxtorf's understanding of the history of the material Hebrew 
book was informed by first-hand knowledge of contemporary Jewish life.105 
Buxtorf makes special notice of an Aramaicizing shift in the Hebrew in the 
time of Ezra, when nishtavan, patshegen and igeret/igarta appear.196 A second 
chapter (de definitione epistolae et eius partibus) identifies its main parts as res 
and sermo, and invokes Cicero's classification of letters. A third chapter deals 
with the opening of an epistle or the salutation (de exordio sive salutatione epis- 
tolae). Elaborating his distinction between biblical Hebrew and contemporary 
Hebrew, Buxtorf divides the chapter into ancient letters, both among the 
Romans and in Scripture (both in the Hebrew Bible and in the epistles of the 
New Testament), and the epistolary conventions of contemporary Jews, 
prosaic and metrical, identifying the most common biblical citations used in 
salutations according to the status of the addressee (as Cicero advocated), the 


Grammatica (Basel, 1527), pp. 191-212. A particularly long list was added by Jean Mercier 
to an expanded edition of his Aramaic Grammar, Tabulae in Grammaticen Linguae 
Chaldaicae (Paris, 1560), pp. 107-65, libellus de abbreviaturis Hebraeorum, tam 
Talmudicorum quam Masoritarum, & aliorum rabbinorum: At the end of Buxtorf's list of 
abbreviations common in epistles appended to his Sylvula (p. 47), he noted 'Reliquas vide 
apud Mercerum vel Munsterum (‘see the others in Mercier or Münster). Buxtorf father 
andson would themselves compose the largest collection of all, De Abbreviaturis Hebraicis 
liber novus et copiosus (Basel, 1613 and 1640). See Prijs and Prijs, Die Basler hebräischen 
Drucke, pp. 323-4. 

104 This shows that Buxtorf did not have the first edition (Venice, 1552), but rather the second 
edition (Cremona, 1566). Israel Zifroni, many of whose autograph letters Buxtorf also 
used, served as editor for the Hebrew books printed in Cremona by Conti, and must have 
been the editor for this edition, too. Habermann (‘The Printer Israel Zifroni’, p. 217) notes 
that Zifroni contributed to all Hebrew books printed by Conti in Cremona, ‘even if his 
name does not appear explicity or in riddle form’. 

105 See Grafton and Weinberg, 7 have always loved the Holy Tongue’, pp. 130-52. 

106 Many of Buxtorf's examples coincide with those in Joseph Dan, Ángel Sáenz-Badillos and 
Judith R. Baskin, ‘Letters and Letter writers, in Encyclopedia Judaica (2007), pp. 668—75. 
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time in the Jewish calendar, or playing with the addressee's name. Here Buxtorf 
includes a letter sent to him by Elijah Loans, a descendant of Reuchlin's corre- 
spondent Jacob Loans. In the fourth chapter, on the main discussion of an 
epistle (de narratione), Buxtorf again explains Hebrew epistolary conventions 
in comparison to the Ciceronian tradition, and proceeds to give a host of 
examples taken from his own frequent correspondence with Jews. A fifth chap- 
ter proceeds likewise for the closing of a letter (de clausula). Buxtorf takes his 
reader by the hand - ‘You have the whole face of the letter, now turn it over’ — 
and opens a sixth chapter on the composition of the address (de 
superscriptione).!°” Having discussed the whole megillah and dealt with formal 
structure of letters, Buxtorf proceeds to a general chapter (de re vaga epistolae 
et eius summis generibus). The possible themes of letters are really anything 
that comes to mind in the writer, for letters are a ‘conversation among those 
absent from each other’. Buxtorf's reformulation (inter absentes sermo) of what 
by this time had become a classic trope (amicorum absentium sermo) leaves 
out the Ciceronian and Erasmian ‘friends’, perhaps reflecting how by the early 
seventeenth century epistolary exchange had become, among other things, the 
locus for intellectual warfare (or perhaps showing Buxtorf's reluctance to refer 
to his Jewish correspondents as his friends). To enumerate kinds of letters, he 
admits, would be to count the sands of the Sahara (horum species recensere, 
esset Lybicas arenas pernumerare), but Buxtorf discerns three most important 
categories, serious (serium), learned (doctum) and familiar (familiare). In the 
second category, Buxtorf places Drusius's De Quaesitis per Epistolam, noting 
that the genre exists both among the ancient Romans (Varro's Quaestiones 
Epistolicae and Valgius Rufus' Quaesita per Epistolam) and the Jews (the sheelot 
uteshuvot of Responsa literature).!09 Buxtorf's decades of corresponding with 


107 This chapter also contains a digression on different kinds of excommunication. 

108 ‘Doctum sive doctrinale, quod in certo aliquo doctrinae genere versatur: estque primo 
Philologicum, quod variam multiplicemque doctrinam tractat, scite dicta, graves senten- 
tias, & eruditas quaestiones, acute pensitando & perite explicando, unde vulgo circa 
amaeniora studia occupari dicitur. In hoc genere conscripsit olim Quaestiones epistolicas 
Varro & Valgius Ruffus Quaesita per epistolam, & sic annis superioribus Johannes Drusius, 
Academiae Franekeranae in Frisia lumen, amicus meus e primis, edidit epistolarum 
librum, cui nomen De quaesitis per epistolam. In eo enim ipse vel quaerit aliquid ab ami- 
cis, aut quaesitis forma epistolari respondet, & plurima Scripturae loca, ex Hebraeae lin- 
guae proprietate, erudite et acute explicat. Sic inter Hebraeos extant libri plures, quos 
(Hebrew: sheelot uteshuvot| Quaestiones & Responsiones ipsi vocant, quorum quidam 
forma epistolari varias res pertractant.’ Buxtorf, Institutio (Basel, 1610), p. 67. Buxtorf is 
referring to Johannes Drusius, De Quaesitis per Epistolam (Franeker, 1595), but no doubt 
also knew his Quaestionum ac Responsionum Liber (Leiden, 1583) and Ebraicarum 
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Jews and reading rabbinical literature (much of it in the form of letters) taught 
him how absolutely central both epistolary correspondence and edited collec- 
tions of rabbinic correspondence were to Jewish life, to the constitution of rab- 
binic authority and the coherence of diasporic communities, both earlier and 
contemporary. Elisheva Carlebach has called the totality of early modern epis- 
tolary Hebrew culture ‘a unique republic of Jewish letters'!9? Reading collec- 
tions of Responsa, Buxtorf must have seen something similar. His description 
of a classical Latin genre and a traditional rabbinic one as two variations of the 
same phenomenon is a key to the way Buxtorf conceived of his own Institutio, 
that is, not as a way to typologize an alien tradition, but to identify examples 
from within the full historical range of Hebrew literature, with epistolary con- 
ventions, Classical and Christian, with which the reader would already be 
familiar. As a case in point, Buxtorf points out that philosophical letters, like 
those of Plato and Seneca, can also be found among the Jews, such as 
Nahmanides and Maimonides, and he notes their recent editions a reader 
might acquire: Nahmanides' Igeret ha-kodesh (‘Holy Epistle) printed by 
Ambrosius Froben in Basel in 1580, and Maimonides' Letter on Astrology in the 
1555 edition discussed above, with Latin translation and commentary of 
Johannes Isaac. A penultimate chapter deals with style (de sermone epistolari 
in genere et in specie ac triplici eius virtute), in which three categories are distin- 
guished (simplex, brevis and perspicuus) and type (single words, verba, and 
expressions, phrases). In the ninth and final chapter (de exercitii ac imitationis 
ratione) Buxtorf's teaching skills come to the fore. Buxtorf notes the epistolary 
manuals composed by Jews, the Megillat sefer, which he praises most highly for 
its biblical style, the Igeret shelomim, ‘less elegant than the preceding’ and 
finally the Maayan ganim of Archivolti, the style of which Buxtorf finds so 
florid, allegorical and grandiloquent that it does not embellish the letter, but 
rather deforms it.!? The most important resource for studying Hebrew letters, 
Buxtorf assures his students, is the Hebrew Bible, from which the vast majority 


quaestionum sive Quaestionum ac responsionum libri duo, videlicet secundus ac tertius 
(Leiden, 1583), revised and reprinted together as Quaestionum Ebraicarum libri tres 
(Franeker, 1599). 

109 On the importance of letters in both Hebrew and Yiddish to early modern and modern 
Jewish culture, the numerous difficulties in interpreting them historically, and the emer- 
gence of both epistolary manuals and epistolary fiction, see Elisheva Carlebach, ‘Letter 
into Text: Epistolarity, History, and Literature, in Jewish Literature and History: An 
Interdisciplinary Conversation, ed. Eliyana R. Adler and Sheila E. Jelen (Bethesda, MD, 
2008), pp. 113-33, with discussion of Buxtorf’s manual on p. 119 n. 22, 126 n. 51 and 127. 

110 Through the services of Kaspar Waser, Buxtorf also seems to have consulted a fourth 
collection of Hebrew letters, prayers, poems and other documents compiled by Judah 
ben Abraham Zarko, the Yefeh Nof (Venice, s.d. [c. 1575]), whose principles of organization 
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of epistolary expressions are taken. Besides Scripture itself, the most impor- 
tant are the Mishnaic treatise Avot, available with a Latin translation by Paulus 
Fagius, and the collections of Hebrew adages and proverbs collected and pub- 
lished by Johannes Drusius, editions that, as surviving annotated copies show, 
were commonly used and highly appreciated by Christian scholars of Hebrew. 
Buxtorf ends, finally, with a collage of quotes in praise of frequent, consistent 
practice, taken from Ovid, Cicero and the Talmud. In the second part of the 
Institutio, Buxtorf edited 100 model Hebrew letters, ordered according to their 
occasion, with a description of their of content added to the table of contents 
for efficient use and reference. Arranged in a pedagogical progression, the first 
50 letters are edited in vocalized Hebrew for beginners, while the second 50 are 
printed without vocalization for intermediate students. Of the 100 letters, 
Buxtorf provided the first 60 with a Latin translation and explanatory notes. 
Following these 100 model letters, he added a letter that he had received from 
a ‘learned rabbi’ from Nuremberg. 

Buxtorf's Institutio epistolaris Hebraica was a monument of humanist and 
Hebraist learning. It was distilled, in various stages through the Basel notebook 
in which he transcribed, rearranged and dissected Hebrew letters, from many 
years of reading widely and deeply in Hebrew literature from antiquity to the 
present and no less from his actual Hebrew correspondence with Jews (numer- 
ous model letters express the quotidian frustrations of the book business: letters 
that have gone unanswered and submitted book manuscripts that have gone 
unacknowledged).!? Urged on by Drusius and Scaliger, Buxtorf's systematic 
study of one specific genre of Hebrew literature — the letter — allowed him to 
trace a thread in the rich tapestry of Hebrew literature, from biblical epistles to 
the Hebrew letters addressed to him by contemporary Jews. Buxtorf's Institutio 


the Institutio epistolaris Hebraica resembles. I am grateful to Joanna Weinberg for this 
reference. 

111 Sententiae vere elegantes... (Isny, 1542). The Oxford copy, Bod.11.37 Th., belonged to William 
Bedwell. Proverbia Ben-Sirae autoris antiquissimi...opera I. Drvsii in Latinam linguam 
conuersa scholiisque aut potius commentario illustrata; accesserunt adagiorum Ebraicorum 
decuriae aliquot nunquam antehac editae (Franeker, 1597). The copy in the Bibliotheca 
Rosenthaliana, Amsterdam, RON A 5314, belonged to Louis Cappel. The copy in the 
Universteitsbibliotheek Leiden, 498 F 5:2, is annotated by Joseph Scaliger, and bound with 
Drusius's presentation copy to Franciscus Raphelengius of another volume Buxtorf had in 
mind, Proverbiorum Classes Duae (Franeker, 1590). The copy of the latter in Merton 
College Library, 46.b.1, is Drusius's dedication copy to his erstwhile fellows there. 

112 Anthony Grafton and Joanna Weinberg have shown that Buxtorf's Juden Schul was also 
composed using the same notebook (UB Basel, Ms A x11 20) for the intermediary stages of 
transcription and rearrangement. See Grafton and Weinberg, 7 have always loved the Holy 
Tongue’, pp. 144-5. 
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was both descriptive and prescriptive, as much a study in the long history of a 
genre of Hebrew literature as a tool of immense utility for any learned Christian 
with basic Hebrew who wanted to communicate with contemporary Jewish 
scholars and booksellers. The proper phrase or formula for different kinds of 
letters and different parts of epistolary composition, from salutation to address, 
from gratitude to scorn, could be efficiently identified and copied into a letter, 
while apposite citations from Scripture or Talmud were conveniently offered for 
erudite embellishment according to the status and name of the addressee or the 
time in the Jewish liturgical year. It was historical treatise and practical manual 
in one, reflecting the different avenues along which Buxtorf had acquired the 
learning that his Institutio systematically ordered and presented. 

As a result, an attentive reader of Buxtorf's Institutio could not escape the 
sense that the Hebrew epistolary tradition was both very old and still very 
much alive. ‘A new little book on an ancient subject, he called it in the opening 
words of his prefatory epistle.!? The formal organization of the book, more- 
over, was meant to present that tradition as one that could be understood the 
same way as Renaissance humanists had come to understand their own, Latin 
epistles, as a revivification of an ancient, Ciceronian model. 'Id Ciceroni fac- 
tum, faciunt et Hebraei' (p. 45) Buxtorf asserted, ‘Haec sicuti Latinis, ita et 
Hebraeis fiunt' (p. 50). Buxtorf understood Hebrew epistolography on its own, 
Jewish terms, but he also recast it as something utterly familiar to the scholarly 
and conceptual toolkit of his Christian humanist contemporaries. When 
Johann Buxtorf the younger published a second edition of his father's Institutio, 
now expanded with 22 letters by the medieval philosophers he was studying as 
he translated Maimonides' Guide of the Perplexed, he added the Erasmian sub- 
title, sive de Conscribendis Epistolis Hebraicis, as if the context and model 
needed any more emphasis.!4 


Between Scholarship and Polemic: Hebrew Epistles in the 
Seventeenth Century 


Throughout the seventeenth century, the study of Hebrew letters remained 
part of university curricula, to which Buxtorf's Institutio now provided an 


113 ‘Offero vobis, viri clarissimi, libellum de re antiqua novum; Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica, 
fol. 2r. 

114 Institutio epistolaris Hebraica sive de Conscribendis epistolis Hebraicis Liber cum epistola- 
rum Hebraicarum Centuria. Ex quibus quinquaginta punctatae, Latiné explicatae & Notis 
illustratae sunt. Accessit Appendix variarum epistolarum R. Majemonis & aliorum ejus sec- 
uli excellentium Rabbinorum quas recensuit Johannes Buxtorf Filius (Basel, 1629). 
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invaluable tool. Gomarus used it to teach Hebrew alongside the Hebrew Bible, 
and his students, including the future professor of theology and Hebrew at 
Utrecht Gisbertus Voetius, studied it daily and composed Hebrew letters of 
their own.!5 Christian humanists also continued to correspond in Hebrew 
with Jewish scholars, Jewish converts, and each other, in the Catholic as well as 
the Protestant world. The younger Buxtorf conducted Hebrew correspondence 
at least as widely as his father did, with Jews from Frankfurt to Padua and from 
Constantinople to Amsterdam, discussing these epistolary encounters in fur- 
ther letters to contemporaries like Johann Heinrich Hottinger and Caspar 
Schoppe and serving as an indispensable node on a network along which other 
Christian scholars could acquire Hebrew books.!6 As Anthony Grafton and 
Joanna Weinberg have shown, Isaac Casaubon (whose copy of Buxtorf's 
Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica has survived) carried on a lively correspondence 
in Hebrew with the professor of oriental languages at Altdorf, the convert 
Julius Conradus Otto.!7 Georg Gentius (1618-1687), a German scholar who 
came to the Dutch Republic to study oriental languages in Leiden and 


115 See Andreas Essenius, Gisbertus Voetius: sive Oratio funebris, in obitum... Gisberti Voetii... 
(Utrecht,1677), p. 12: Literas Hebraeas etiam agressus est diligenter cum iisdem sociis, qui 
sub Cl. Francisco Gomaro jam ante Collegium istiusmodi habuerant: sic horas etiam quo- 
tidianas exponendis Libris authenticis V.T., & Epistolis Hebraicis à Buxtorfio editis diu 
impendebant: aliquando etiam Epistolas Hebraicas, imitatione, ipsi componebant. 

116 See Meyer Kayserling, ‘Richelieu, Buxtorf père et fils et Jacob Romano: Documents pour 
servir à l'histoire du commerce de la librairie juive au XVIIe siècle’, Revue des études Juives 
8 (1884), pp. 74-95, and Meyer Kayserling, ‘Les correspondants juifs de Jean Buxtorf’, 
Revue des études Juives 13 (1886), pp. 260—76. 

117 See Grafton and Weinberg, 7 have always loved the Holy Tongue’, pp. 233-53, which repro- 
duces photographically Otto and Casaubon's Hebrew letters on pp. 237, 241, 247, and 
250-51. Casaubon's copy of Buxtorf's Institutio is now British Library, shelf-mark 1085.k.12. 
See Anthony Grafton and Joanna Weinberg, ‘Isaac Casaubon's Library of Hebrew Books’, 
in Libraries within the Library, ed. Giles Mandelbrote and Barry Taylor (London, 2009), 
p. 42. Among Casaubon's few marginalia in this copy are (on p. 46) notes on the way 
Hebrew letters are conventionally dated according to the Jewish year and the weekly 
Pentateuchal pericope. Among the prefatory material to the Institutio, Buxtorf had 
printed a letter he received from Kaspar Waser. Praising Buxtorf's work, Waser cited 'the 
well-known saying of Ben-Sira’: hayom katsar, vehamelachah merubah (‘short is the day and 
much is the work’). In fact, the saying is taken from tractate Avot, where it is attributed to 
Rabbi Tarfon; Waser's mistake was quite certainly due to the fact that Johannes Drusius, 
in his edition of the Proverbia Ben Sirae (Franeker, 1597), included (at p. 35) this saying at 
the end as an addition, noting its Mishnaic provenance (though ascribing it to R. Simon), 
and its similarity to an aphorism of Hippocrates. Casaubon, in the margin of his copy of 
Buxtorf's Institutio, wrote Hippocrates’ Greek version out in the margin: 6 Bios Beayus [8] 
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interacted with Sephardi scholars in Amsterdam, produced a Hebrew edition 
and Latin translation of a section of Maimonides's Mishneh Torah approved by 
Amsterdam rabbis, adding a long Hebrew epistle in praise of Jewish learning, 
entirely free of explicit religious polemic.!? In France, Philippe d'Aquin 
(c. 1575-1650), a Jewish convert from Carpentras, who would edit the Hebrew 
texts of the Paris Polyglot Bible, included a Hebrew epistle dedicatory to 
Cardinal Pierre de Bérulle in his edition and French translation of a classic 
medieval work of Jewish wisdom literature, the Behinat Olam of Yedaiah ha- 
Penini of Béziers.!!? 

Hebrew correspondence also continued to be a critical conduit along which 
Christian scholars gained an ever more sophisticated understanding of the 
varieties of historical and contemporary Judaism. The Christian study of 
Karaism, in which anti-Catholic polemic and antiquarian scholarship con- 
verge, merits particular mention.?? In 1641, Johannes Stephanus Rittangel, 
professor of oriental languages at Kónigsberg, wrote a long Hebrew epistle to 
John Selden about Karaite Jews, and taught Samuel Hartlib, John Drury and 
Ralph Cudworth about Karaism.!?! Discussion of Karaitica in Selden's works 
postdates Rittangel's visit to England and Selden's use of several Karaite manu- 
scripts given by Rittangel to Cudworth. While in England, Rittangel also wrote 
a Hebrew letter to the Leiden Hebraist Constantijn l'Empereur, transmitted 
to him by Johannes de Laet. L'Empereur replied with a Hebrew epistle of his 
own, which, as Peter van Rooden and Jan Willem Wesselius have shown, was 


118 See Georg Gentius, Canones Ethici R. Moseh Meimonidis hebraeorum sapientissimi... 


***recto. See also Aaron Katchen, Christian Hebraists 


(Amsterdam, 1640), sig. **3recto- 
and Dutch Rabbis: Seventeenth-Century Apologetics and the Study of Maimonides' Mishneh 
Torah (Cambridge, MA, 1984), pp. 247—59. 

119 Philippe d'Aquin, L'Examen du monde (Paris, 1629). On d'Aquin, see Kessler-Mesguich, Les 
études hébraiques, pp. 216-19. 

120 See Johannes van den Berg, ‘Proto-Protestants? The image of the Karaites as a mirror of 
the Catholic-Protestant Controversy in the Seventeenth Century’, in Jewish-Christian 
Relations in the Seventeenth-Century: Studies and Documents, ed. Johannes van den Berg 
and Ernestine G.E. van der Wall (Dordrecht, 1988), pp. 33-49, reprinted in the author's 
Religious Currents and Cross-Currents: Essays on Early Modern Protestantism and the 
Protestant Enlightenment (Leiden, 1999), pp. 43-64. 

121  Beinecke Library, Ms oss S 14513 (Rittangel to Selden, 29 September 1641), edited, trans- 
lated and reproduced in Daniel Lasker, ‘Karaism and Christian Hebraism: A New Document, 
Renaissance Quarterly 59 (2006), pp. 1089-16. Lasker wrongly attributes the composition 
of the Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica to the younger Buxtorf (p. 102). The letter is also in 
Gerald J. Toomer, John Selden. A Life in Scholarship (Oxford, 2009), 2, pp. 626-8. Toomer is 
uncertain whether Rittangel’s letter ever reached Selden. On Selden’s use of Karaite manu- 
scripts from Rittangel that Cudworth loaned him, see Toomer, John Selden, 628-91. 
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composed using Buxtorf's Institutio.?? Hebrew letters also served as the chan- 
nel of communication with the most ancient branch of ancient Judaism: the 
Samaritans. A surviving draft of a letter that Joseph Scaliger sent to the 
Samaritan leadership seems to have been first composed in Hebrew, and then 
rewritten in Samaritan script and in Arabic.!?? 

As the Christian study of Hebrew and Jewish literature flourished and the 
printing of Hebrew and Jewish books by non-Jewish printers thrived, the direc- 
tion of epistolary exchange could change. The Tübingen professor of Hebrew 
and Astronomy Wilhelm Schickard (1592-1635) received Hebrew letters not 
just from students showing off, but also from several Jews in Schwabia and 
Bavaria requesting Hebrew books by Jews and non-Jews, including a rabbi ask- 
ing for a copy of Schickard's own Hebrew grammar." 

Christian—Jewish epistolary correspondence could deepen each correspon- 
dent's knowledge of the other's tradition, but it did not necessarily make for 
amicable relations. In Germany, the Lutheran Hebraist Johann Christoph 
Wagenseil (1633-1705) corresponded with Jews in Hebrew in the course of a 
lifelong mission to collect Jewish anti-Christian texts.!25 The hefty collection 
he eventually published, The Fiery Arrows of Satan, that is, the secret and horri- 
ble Books of the Jews against Christ and the Christian Religion (1681), included a 
long disputation that Rittangel had conducted through letters with a Jewish 
scholar in Amsterdam concerning the proper understanding of Genesis 49:10 
(‘The Scepter shall not depart from Judah...’).26 Polite at first, it became a 


122 Bibliotheca Thysiana, Leiden, Ms 164, Nr. 6, LEmpereur to Rittangel. The letter is pub- 
lished in P.T. van Rooden and J.W. Wesselius, ‘J.S. Rittangel in Amsterdam’, Nederlands 
Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis 65 (1985), pp. 131-52. 

123  Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, Ms Or. 6882. See also The Correspondence of Joseph 
Scaliger, 1, p. 313, and 2, pp. 83-6. 

124 See Friedrich Seck, ed., with Hebrew correspondence edited and translated by Angela von 
Kries, Wilhelm Schickard Briefwechsel, 2 vols (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 2002), 1, pp. 278-80 
(Joseph Judah Rotenbeurg in Thannhausen requesting a copy of David Kimhi's Mikhlol 
from Schickard in 1627); pp. 683-7 (Judah ben Chaim Halevi Ashkenazi in Haigerloch 
requests a copy of Schickard's German Hebrew grammar); pp. 251-53 (Christian Martin 
Willich requesting private Hebrew instruction in 1627); 2, 235-7 (a heart-rending Hebrew 
epistle to Schickard from R. Eliezer Sussman in 1634, describing a pogrom in Haigerloch 
and asking for help). I am grateful to Prof. Ulinka Rublack for bringing these letters to my 
attention. 

125 See Bernard Weinryb, 'Historisches und Kulturhistorisches aus Wagenseils hebráischem 
Briefwechsel, in the last issue of the Monatsschrift für die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums 83:1 (1939), pp. 325-41. 

126  Wagenseil, Tela ignea Satanae: Hoc est: arcani, et horribiles Judaeorum adversus Christvm 
Deum, et Christianam religionem Libri (Altdorf, 1681). Rittangel's Hebrew correspondence 
is printed there, pp. 328-73. 
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bitter exchange of insults. Wagenseil, however, thought it the most learned 
Hebrew correspondence ever written by a Christian, and supplied it with Latin 
translation and notes. Buxtorf's Institutio had presented Hebrew and Latin let- 
ters as Jewish, Roman and Christian variations of essentially the same practice. 
Wagenseil's edition did something very different. By including Rittangel's 
Hebrew letters in his anthology alongside the Sefer nitsahon, the Toledot Yeshu, 
Nahmanides' Vikuah and Isaac of Troki's Hizuk emunah, Wagenseil recast 
Rittangel's Hebrew letters as a Christian response to the corpus of Jewish anti- 
Christian polemical literature he had collected.!27 

In the Dutch Republic, similar Hebrew epistolary exchanges were con- 
ducted by Christian scholars aimed at the conversion of a Jewish correspon- 
dent, though remarkably more tolerant in tone, at least initially. In 1660, using 
Buxtorf's Institutio, the professor of Hebrew in Groningen, Jacob Alting, 
exchanged polite Hebrew letters with the Sephardi bookman and print profes- 
sional Abraham Senior Coronel, printing them as an appendix to his treatise 
on Hebrew vowel-points. In a note to his students, Alting presents the letters as 
a means for his students to both practise reading unvocalized Hebrew and to 
persuade Jews to convert to Christianity. In the letters, Alting thanks Coronel 
for helping him acquire ten copies of a book called Lekah Tov, argues with him 
about the price, and prays that he will know the Messiah and rejoice together 
with him in his salvation.!29 Coronel answers respectfully and politely, while 


127 Rittangel claimed to have written hundreds of Hebrew letters to Jews in Russia, Lithuania, 
Germany, and as far as the Ottoman Empire and Cairo, and on his own account, learned 
Jews had praised him with the old praise of Maimonides, ‘From Yohanan [John the 
Baptist] to Yohanan [Rittangel], there has been no one like Yohanan Rittangel' See Van 
Rooden and Wesselius, ‘J.S. Rittangel in Amsterdam; pp. 150-52. For an attempt to exoner- 
ate Wagenseil from his anti-Jewish reputation, see Hartmut Bobzin, Judenfeind oder 
Judenfreund? Der Altdorfer Gelehrte Johann Christoph Wagensel, in Jüdisches Leben in 
Franken, ed. Gunnar Och and Hartmut Bobzin (Würzburg, 2002), pp. 33-51. 

128 See Jacobus Alting, Fundamenta punctationis linguae sanctae (Groningen, 1654). The 
Hebrew correspondence is introduced in later editions, including that of 1686, with its 
own pagination (1-7) starting on sig. Bb5 recto. The correspondence was published in 
George Alexander Kohut, ‘The Hebrew letters of Jacob Alting’, in Festschrift für Aron 
Freimann zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. Alexander Marx and Hermann Meyer (Berlin, 1935), 
pp. 70-76, and with German translation in Wout van Bekkum, ‘Die Hebraistik in den 
nördlichen Niederlanden: Jacobus Alting (1618-1679) in Groningen’, Aschkenas 14:2 (2004), 
pp. 447-68, reprinted in Gottes Sprache in der philologischen Werkstatt, ed. Giuseppe Veltri 
and Gerold Necker (Leiden and Boston, 2004), pp. 49-74. 

129 Van Bekkum identifies the book as the Lekah Tov (also known as Pesikta Zutarta) of Tobias 
ben Eliezer, printed in Venice in 1546. Given the date and place of this correspondence, 
Alting's interest in Jewish pedagogy, and the number of books Alting ordered, it is much 
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insisting that God is not a man and that the Messiah is still to come. The two 
long Hebrew letters, with which Alting countered Coronel’s letter, insisting on 
the Christological reading of messianic prophecies in the Hebrew Bible, went 
unanswered. 

The Breda Hebraist Antonius Hulsius met Jacob Abendana in the late 1650s. 
Their relations were initially cordial, and mutually beneficial, with the 
Amsterdam Sephardi acting as an agent acquiring Hebrew books for Hulsius, 
and probably teaching him rabbinics. In 1659, Hulsius engaged a reluctant 
Abendana in an epistolary dispute in Hebrew concerning the proper interpre- 
tation of Haggai 2:9 (‘The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the 
former’), a passage which had been a locus classicus of Christian anti-Jewish 
polemic ever since the Pugio Fidei.3° But when Abendana did not prove sus- 
ceptible to any of Hulsius's arguments, the latter's amicable and respectful 
tone turned accusatory and bitter, and Hulsius refused to support Abendana's 
projected edition of Solomon ibn Melekh's biblical commentary, Mikhlal 
Yofi.?! Hulsius and Abendana's Hebrew correspondence was conducted in 
1659-60, when Abendana was a relatively obscure Sephardi scholar and 
Hulsius the Walloon pastor in provincial Breda. A decade later, however, 
Hulsius was professor of Hebrew at Leiden, and Abendana had become a rab- 
binic scholar of international repute, who had translated into Spanish Judah 
Halevi's Kuzari, one of the masterpieces of medieval Jewish apologetics.!3? It 
was upon his assumption of the Hebrew chair at Leiden that Hulsius published 


more likely to have been the Sefer Lekah Tov of Abraham Yagel, a Jewish adaptation of the 
catechism of Petrus Canisius, printed in Amsterdam just two years before. On that 1658 
edition, see L. Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew Typography in the Northern 
Netherlands 1585-1815: Historical Evaluation and Descriptive Bibliography, 2 vols (Leiden 
1984 and 1987), 2, p. 249 (nr. 283). On Yagel's book in general, see David B. Ruderman, 
Kabbalah, Magic, and Science (Cambridge MA, 1988), p. 18. 

130 See Peter van Rooden, 'Two Early Cases of Publication by Subscription in Holland and 
Germany: Jakob Abendana's Mikhlal Yophi (1661) and David Cohen de Lara's Keter 
Kehunna (1668), Quaerendo 16:2 (1986), pp. 110-30, here, n. n. 

131 The edition appeared nonetheless the following year, printed at Amsterdam by Uri 
Phoebus Halevi, with support from Leiden theologians and Hebraists Heydanus, Coccejus 
and Uchtmannus, a letter from Johannes Buxtorf the younger, and a supercommentary by 
Abendana. See Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew Typography, pp. 250-51. 

132 See Jacob Abendana, Cuzary (Amsterdam, 1663), translated from Judah ibn Tibbon's 
Hebrew translation of Judah Halevi's original Arabic. It has been suggested that 
Abendana's translation was partially motivated by his exchange with Hulsius, even 
though the criticism of Christianity is intentionally muted. See Harm den Boer, La litera- 
tura sefardi de Amsterdam (Alcala de Henares, 1996), pp. 20, 49, 181 and Shear, The Kuzari, 
175-80. 
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his Hebrew correspondence with Abendana, with a Latin translation.?3 As a 
private disputation it might have lead to the dead end of a quiet drawer. In the 
published form of a bilingual, Hebrew-Latin, edition, however, it now offered 
the Republic of Letters a correspondence in which a Jewish scholar, engaged in 
collaboration with prominent Christian learned circles in Holland and 
England, refused Christian attempts to convert him.!?^^ Abendana also corre- 
sponded with the younger Johann Buxtorf, an exchange that remained cordial 
and professional, without conversionary effort on the part of the Basel 
Hebraist.?5 The Abendana-Hulsius correspondence, however (printed in 1669 
and again in 1683), as well as the Alting- Coronel correspondence (printed in 
1654 and again in 1687) may serve as cautionary cases: as much as Hebrew let- 
ters could be conduits for cordial Christian-Jewish encounter and mutual 
exchange of learning, they could also reveal its limits, even in the tolerant and 
multi-confessional Dutch Republic. 

In a very different corner of the Republic of Letters we know of a very simi- 
lar case, one that confirms the precarious nature of Jewish-Christian episto- 
lary encounter and the ways in which the insistence on conversion could make 
the difference between intimacy and animosity. In 1633, Salomon Azubi, the 
Rabbi of Carpentras and a friend of the Provengal polymath and antiquary 
Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc, wrote three Hebrew letters to the dazzling 
Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, then in Avignon, to whom Peiresc had introduced 
him. What began as a respectful exchange of learning broke down when 
Kircher tried to persuade Azubi to convert. When those attempts failed, an 
indignant Kircher turned to Peiresc to convince him of 'the perverse heart of 
the Jewish genius’. But in a striking twist studied in illuminating detail by Peter 
Miller, Azubi turned to Peiresc, who defended his Jewish friend, about whom 
he wrote to such friends as Pierre Gassendi and Claude Saumaise with much 


133 Antonius Hulsius and Jacobus Abendana, [vikuah ivri] Seu Disputatio epistolaris hebraice 
inter Antonium Hulsium (...) et Jacobum Abendanah Rabbinum Amsterdamensem. Super 
loco Haggaei cap. 2. v. 9 (...) Addita versione Latina. In usum Collegii Rabbinici (Leiden, 
1669). See Fuks and Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew Typography, 1, p. 51 (for the 1669 edition) and 
p. 53 (for the 1683 reprint). Like the choice of vikuah ivri for the Hebrew title, Hulsius's 
addition of the words ‘for use in the rabbinic college’ on the title-page shows the explicitly 
polemical character of the publication. 

134 On Abendana see David S. Katz, 'Abendana, Jacob (c.1630-1685)’, in Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography, revised online edition (2007) and David S. Katz, ‘The Abendana 
Brothers and the Christian Hebraists of Seventeenth-Century England’, Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 40 (1989), pp. 28-52. 

135 See Kayserling, ‘Les correspondants juifs de Jean Buxtorf? 
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admiration and without the least anti-Jewish remark, against the German 
Jesuit.!36 

Hebrew correspondence in the Republic of Letters was not an exclusively 
male practice. The Dutch prodigy Anna Maria van Schurman (1607-1678) com- 
posed Hebrew epistles to such leading scholars as André Rivet and Gisbertus 
Voetius (her teacher in Utrecht), and she received them among others from the 
Walloon pastor and headmaster of the Delft Latin School Jacobus Crucius 
(Jacques de la Croix, 1579-1655), who had studied in Franeker with Drusius. As 
Pieta van Beek and Carol Pal have shown, Van Schurman was also a vital part 
of a network of learned women, connected by epistolary correspondence. She 
wrote Hebrew letters to Dorothy Moore, the noted advocate of women's 
preaching and wife of John Drury, and she received a Hebrew letter from Marie 
du Moulin, the niece of André Rivet..?" For Casaubon, Selden, Rittangel, 
L'Empereur and Wagenseil, Buxtorf's epistolary manual would have served as 
an indispensable guide to conducting the kind of epistolary conversation and 
discovery that would inform their own work so deeply, just as it handed Anna 


136 See Peter N. Miller, ‘The Mechanics of Christian—Jewish intellectual collaboration in 
Seventeenth-Century Provence: N.-C. Fabri de Peiresc and Salomon Azubi’, in Hebraica 
veritas? Christian Hebraists and the Study of Judaism in Early Modern Europe, ed. Allison P. 
Coudert and Jeffrey S. Shoulson (Philadelphia, 2004), pp. 71-101, especially 88, now 
reprinted in Peter N. Miller, Peiresc’s Orient: Antiquarianism as Cultural History in the 
Seventeenth Century (Farnham, 2012), pp. 205-35. See on this exchange also Daniel 
Stolzenberg, Egyptian Oedipus: Athanasius Kircher and the Secrets of Antiquity (Chicago, 
2012), pp. 195-6. 

137 Marie du Moulin's Hebrew letter to Van Schurman is in Universiteitsbibliotheek, afdel- 
ing Bijzondere Collecties, Universiteit van Amsterdam, Ms 16 Ag. Iam grateful to Astrid 
Balsem for helping me locate it. Van Schurman's Hebrew correspondence with Rivet, 
Voetius and Moore is printed in Nobilissimae Virginis Annae Mariae Schurman Opuscula 
Hebraea, Graeca Latina Gallica (Leiden, 1648), pp. 158—60. Crucius's Hebrew letter to her 
is published in Jacobus Crucius, Mercurius Batavus sive Epistolarum Libri v (Amsterdam, 
1642), p. 536. On Van Schurman, see Pieta van Beek, The First Female University Student: 
Anna Maria van Schurman (1636) (Utrecht, 2010), with discussion of her Hebrew learn- 
ing throughout. I am grateful to Dirk van Miert for bringing this book to my attention. 
On women in the early modern Republic of Letters, see Julie D. Campbell and Anne R. 
Larsen, eds, Early Modern Women and Transnational Communities of Letters (Aldershot, 
2009) and Carol Pal, Republic of Women: Rethinking the Republic of Letters in the 
Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 2012). Van Schurman's Hebrew correspondence to 
Moore is translated by Aaron Shivtiel and published in Lynette Hunter, ed., The Letters 
of Dorothy Moore, 1612-64 (Aldershot, 2004). Hunter notes Moore's Hebrew knowledge 
on p. xxiii. Marie du Moulin's Hebrew letter to Van Schurman is translated in Pal, 
Republic of Women, pp. 99-100. 
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Maria van Schurman and Dorothy Moore keys that opened doors into the 
Republic of Letters.1?8 


Hebrew Epistolography and Biblical Scholarship 


Because it was not only a manual, but itself constituted an account and history 
of Hebrew epistles across the centuries of Jewish literature, Buxtorf's Institutio 
could lead to radically innovative textual criticism. In his chapter on the exor- 
dium, for example, Buxtorf had argued that judging from the language with 
which the letter at the beginning of 2 Maccabees opens its antiquity was highly 
questionable.!3? To a Catholic censor working his way through Buxtorf's book 
in 1647, this passage was unacceptable and was completely blacked out.!^9 
When John Bois, one of the Cambridge translators of the Apocrypha and a 
revisor for the King James Bible, studied the second book of Maccabees, 
Buxtorf's Institutio seems to have been beside it on his desk.'*! In the margin 
above the letter that opens 2 Maccabees, Bois noted * Joh. Buxtorfius 
Institutionis Epistolicae [sic] pag. 12 & 13' and cited Buxtorf's opinion in full: 
the whole book was an old quilt that had not been sewn together carefully 
enough.!^? 

Bois is remembered above all because his notes during the final revision of 
the translation of Romans through Revelation for the King James Bible have 


138 Under the heading ‘to a Rabbi or learned man’, Buxtorf had noted the address le-roshi 
'ateret (‘a crown for my head’), which is one of the ways Van Schurman addresses Rivet. Cf. 
Buxtorf, Institutio, p. 22 and Nobilissimae Virginis, p. 158. On Christian women studying 
Hebrew in London in the mid-seventeenth century, see besides Pal and Van Beek also 
Scott Mandelbrote, ‘The Authority of the Word: Manuscript, Print and the Text of the 
Bible in Seventeenth-Century England, in The Uses of Script and Print, 1300-1700, ed. Julia 
Crick and Alexandra Walsham (Cambridge, 2004), pp. 135—53, at 149. 

139 ‘Sed hoc exordium nullam antiquitatem resipit, neque ad formam priscam positum, ut et 
totus iste liber fere cento est non satis industrié consarcinatus., Institutio, pp. 12-13. 

140 This copy is held in the Schottenstein-Jesselson library at the Herbert D. Katz Center for 
Advanced Judaic Studies, University of Pennsylvania, shelf-mark PJ 4765.B8 1610. 

141 Bois's annotated copy of the Septuagint was identified by Nick Hardy among the books 
belonging to John Selden: Vetus Testamentum Iuxta Septuaginta ex auctoritate Sixti v 
Pont[ificis] Max[imi] editum (Rome, 1587), Bodleian Library, shelf-mark D 1.14 Th. Seld. 
Iam most grateful to Dr Hardy for sharing his discoveries with me. 

142 Vetus Testamentum Iuxta Septuaginta, p. 761. Bois's biographer, Anthony Walker, noted 
that ‘In Hebrew, his good opinion of Buxtorfius might easily be read in his much use of 
him in latter days. See Ward Allen, ed. and trans., Translating for King James (London, 
1970), p. 147. 
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survived. One of the remarkable aspects of these notes is the way they reveal 
an awareness among the revisors of the Hebrew and Jewish background to the 
early Christian writings. Commenting on the Epistle to the Hebrews, for exam- 
ple, Bois noted that at Hebrews 2:5, Andrew Downes, his senior colleague at 
Cambridge and fellow translator and revisor, had observed that tén oikoume- 
nén tén mellousan, (‘the world to come’), must be taken as jeme hamaschiah 
(‘the days of the Messiah’, Hebrew in Latin transliteration in the manuscript), 
as is the case in Isaiah 9:6. At 1 Corinthians 9:8 (‘Say I these things as a man’), 
the same revisor remarked, reflects the Hebrew idiom, ‘after the manner 
of men’ (ba-derekh benei adam, Hebrew transliteration into Latin in the 
manuscript).^? These observations display the revisors’ attentiveness to the 
ways that that the language of the Pauline epistles could be understood with 
reference to Hebrew tradition. Such recourse to Hebrew to better understand 
the apostolic letters reflected a historical scholarly approach that had been 
gaining wider acceptance in the course of the sixteenth century, as the 
Christian command of Hebrew progressed.!^^ 

A tradition as old as Clement of Alexandria, reported by Eusebius, held that 
the original Epistle to the Hebrews had itself been written in Hebrew by Paul, 
and subsequently translated into Greek by Luke.!*5 On this reading, Paul would 
have refrained from adding his name, because technically he was not the apos- 
tle to the Jews, but to the Gentiles. One of the most remarkable Hebrew epistles 
written in early modern Europe seems to have taken this claim seriously. The 
English Hebraist Richard Bruarne (or Bruerne, 1519-1565) translated the Epistle 
to the Hebrews back into Hebrew, and dedicated it to Henry v111.146 Bruarne, 


143 See Allen, Translating for King James, pp. 46-7 (at 1 Corinthians), 74-5 (on Hebrews 2). At 
Hebrews 11:21, Bois refers to Jean Mercier's notes to Pagnini’s Thesaurus Linguae Sanctae 
(Lyon 1577). See Allen, Translating for King James, pp. 82-3 and 121. 

144 See Joanna Weinberg, ‘A Sixteenth-Century Hebraic Approach to the New Testament, in 
History of Scholarship, ed. Christopher Ligota and Jean-Louis Quantin (Oxford, 2006), 
231-50. 

145 See Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. J.P. Migne=Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series 
Graeca, t. 20 (Paris, 1857), cols 549-52. 

146 Bruarne's Hebrew Hebrews is now Ms 244 in the library of the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati. I am grateful to Dr Daniel J. Rettberg and Ms 
Laurel S. Wolfson for supplying me with a reproduction of this manuscript. I was first 
alerted to this manuscript by Gareth Lloyd Jones, The Discovery of Hebrew in Tudor 
England: A Third Language (Manchester, 1983), p. 200. Bruarne was the original owner of 
the famous copy of the Bomberg Talmud that would belong to Westminster Abbey and to 
the Valmadonna Trust Library. See Edgar Samuel, ‘Bruarne, Richard’, in Oxford Dictionary 
of National Biography. 
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who became the second Regius professor of Hebrew at Oxford a year after the 
King's death, was obviously an exceptional case; the theory of the original 
Hebrew composition of the Epistle to the Hebrews did not gain widespread 
acceptance. Joseph Scaliger doubted whether its author had known any 
Hebrew at all, and by the end of the seventeenth century, Jacob Alting had 
refuted the theory altogether.!^? But even Christian scholars who subscribed to 
the communis opinio of original Greek composition of all Pauline epistles had 
come to realize that the Greek of the Apostles was redolent with Hebraisms 
and Aramaicisms. In 1558, Robert Estienne published a massive collection of 
idiomatic Hebrew sayings (in Latin translation), noting in his preface that it 
was meant, inter alia, to provide the reader with a way to identify Hebraisms in 
the Apostolic writings, that is, the Hebraic and Aramaic idiom behind the 
Greek of the New Testament epistles.48 

Bruarne's translation, Bois's notes, and above all Buxtorf's Institutio show 
that the systematic study of Jewish traditions of epistolography was opening 
up a new way of understanding the historical and cultural contexts in which 
biblical epistles were composed.!*9 Several Christian scholars in early modern 
Europe had come to believe that Jewish epistolary traditions informed biblical 
letters in Greek as well as in Hebrew, throughout the books of the Old 
Testament, the Apocrypha, as well as extra-biblical Jewish writings from the 
Graeco-Roman period, such as the infamous letter of Aristeas. Much of the 
New Testament, it turned out, consisted of letters written by a man who tells 
his readers, in Hebrew (Acts 21: 40): T am verily a man which am a Jew, born 


147 See Secunda Scaligerana, pp. 306-7, and Jacobus Alting, ‘In Epistolam ad Hebraeos 
Commentarius, in Opera Omnia Theologica, Analytica, Exegetica, Practica, Problematica 
& Philologica, vol. 1v (Amsterdam, 1686), p. 8 (of its own pagination), where, among other 
arguments, Alting points to the Greek transliteration and subsequent translation of the 
Hebrew name Melchisedek in Hebrews 71-2, which would never have occurred if the text 
would have been originally composed in Hebrew. 

148 Robert Estienne to the reader: ‘Omnia vero haec vt tibi in Sacris literis versanti pergamus 
prodesse, dum in promptu, quae cupias reperire demonstrantur tanquam digito: simul ut 
phrases hebraicas siue Hebraismos, generave dicendi hebraica, quibus utuntur Apostoli 
in Nouo Testamento, cum istis similibus conferre possis. Phrases Hebraicae, seu Loquendi 
genera Hebraica quae in Veteri Testamento passim leguntur, ex commentariis hebraeorum, 
aliisque doctissimorum virorum scriptis explicata ( [Geneva], 1558), verso of the title-page. 

149 This is once again a flourishing field of Biblical studies. On the Jewish epistolary context 
of the New Testament, see Lutz Doering, Ancient Jewish letters and the beginnings of 
Christian epistolography (Tübingen, 2012). On non-Jewish Graeco-Roman epistolary tradi- 
tions in early Christian writings, see Hans-Josef Klauck, Die antike Briefliteratur und das 
Neue Testament (Paderborn, 1998). 
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in Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
taught according to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers, and was zeal- 
ous toward God, as ye all are this day’ (Acts 22:3). With the scholarly attention 
of humanists now turned towards Jewish epistolary traditions, suddenly the 
Pauline epistles could come to be understood in terms of native Jewish episto- 
lary traditions, traditions of primary import to understanding the very founda- 
tions of Christianity. The humanist discovery of Hebrew epistolography was a 
complex voyage of discovery, and not just of the other, but of the self. 


Hebrew Epistles in the Republic of Letters 


Christian scholars in early modern Europe studied, composed, collected and 
edited Hebrew letters for numerous different reasons, scholarly and commer- 
cial, pedagogical and practical. From Reuchlin to Selden, Hebrew correspon- 
dence enabled Christian Hebraists to gain direct access to contemporary Jewish 
custom and learning in ways that deeply informed Christian scholarship. In 
some cases (Reuchlin-Loans, Münster-Levita), Christian-Jewish Hebrew cor- 
respondence was respectful, amicable, even admiring; in others (Kircher, 
Hulsius, Rittangel, Wagenseil), a finely woven Religionsgesprüch unraveled into 
a knotty web of polemic. Hebrew correspondence between early modern Jews 
and Christians, as we have seen, could enable the transmission of knowledge 
between cultures, but it could also reveal the faultlines between them. 

In the case of Johann Buxtorf, these tendencies coincided in the same 
scholar. As Scaliger observed, mastery of Jewish sources and antipathy towards 
contemporary Jews strangely converged in Buxtorf's scholarship: 


Buxtorf is uniquely learned in Hebrew. Nowadays, he is the only great 
man we have in Hebrew letters. It is unbelievable how beloved Buxtorf is 
by the Jews, given how deeply he has insulted them in that Synagoga 
judaica.!50 


However paradoxical the simultaneous attraction and repugnance that Buxtorf 
felt for the object of his life's work, his Institutio epistolaris Hebraica was the 


150 ‘Buxtorfius unicus doctus est Hebraicé. Aujourd'huy nous n'avons que luy comme grand 
homme en hébreu. Mirum quomodo Buxtorfius ametur à Judaeis: in illa tamen Synagoga 
Judaica illos valde perstringit? Secunda Scaligerana, p. 249. Reading Buxtorf, Isaac 
Casaubon had made the same observation. See Grafton and Weinberg, 7TAave always loved 
the Holy Tongue’, pp. 148-9. 
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first systematic study of Hebrew letters and letter-writing by a Christian scholar 
and the product of years of reading Hebrew literature and engaging with con- 
temporary Jews. Based on Hebrew sources from the Bible to his own day, 
explicitly composed for both pragmatic and pedagogical ends, encouraged by 
Scaliger and Drusius, it brought together all the different motivations that had 
moved Christian scholars in the preceding century to study and write Hebrew 
letters. Conversely, with Buxtorf's Institutio as their manual, Christian scholars 
continued to practise Hebrew epistolary composition for their respective rea- 
sons throughout the seventeenth century, to correspond with Jews and with 
each other. 

For all the differences between the immediate contexts in which they did so, 
this Hebrew epistolary culture may also be considered as a whole. Within the 
Republic of Letters at large, specific communities of learning formed around 
particular disciplines and interests, as Adam Mosley has shown for early mod- 
ern astronomy, Ian Maclean for Renaissance medicine, and Florike Egmond, 
Brian Ogilvie and Nancy Siraisi for the development of early modern botany 
and natural history?! As in the case of the astronomical letters studied by 
Mosley, the exchange of Hebrew letters was constitutive of a European com- 
munity of scholars that stretched across confessional frontiers, enabling both 
the sharing of observations and the self-representation of the scholar. A com- 
prehensive understanding of Christian Hebraist epistolary culture would 
include such substantial epistolary collections as the ‘questions and answers’ 
by Johannes Drusius, which are composed largely in Latin but packed with 
Hebrew and Aramaic (and Greek), and which, as Buxtorf noted, bear the title 
of a traditional Jewish genre (sheelot uteshuvot). As in the case of the astro- 
nomical letters of Tycho Brahe, such letters could also serve Christian Hebraists 


151 See lan Maclean, ‘The Medical Republic of Letters before the Thirty Years War’, Intellectual 
History Review 18:1 (2008), pp. 15-30; Adam Mosley, Bearing the Heavens: Tycho Brahe and 
the Astronomical Community of the Late Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, 2007). I am grate- 
ful to Joanna Weinberg for suggesting this parallel to me. On the correspondence net- 
works of naturalists, especially Carolus Clusius, see Florike Egmond, Paul Hoftijzer and 
Robert Visser, eds, Carolus Clusius: Towards a Cultural History of a Renaissance Naturalist 
(Amsterdam, 2007); Florike Egmond, The World of Carolus Clusius: Natural History in the 
Making, 1550-1610 (London, 2010); and Brian W. Ogilvie, ‘How To Write A Letter: Humanist 
Correspondence Manuals and the Late Renaissance Community of Naturalists’, Jahrbuch 
für Europáische Wissenschaftskultur/Yearbook for European Culture of Science 6 (2011), pp. 
13-38. See also the case studies collected in Dirk van Miert, ed., Communicating 
Observations in Early Modern Letters (1500—1675): Epistolography and Epistemology in the 
Age of the Scientific Revolution (London, 2013); Nancy Siraisi, Communities of Learned 
Experience: Epistolary Medicine in the Renaissance (Baltimore 2013). 
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as a way of claiming the intellectual property over a certain argument, observa- 
tion, or solution to a philological problem.5? They no doubt did much to 
cement Drusius's scholarly reputation. 

As Christian scholars discovered works of natural science in Hebrew, these 
specific communities of epistolary culture within the Republic of Letters could 
also intersect and overlap. The correspondence about astronomical questions 
between the younger Johann Buxtorf and Emmanuel Porto Cohen of Padua, 
Elijah Levita's gift to Oswald Schreckenfuchs of a Hebrew manuscript contain- 
ing Abraham bar Hiyya's The Shape of the Earth and Elijah Mizrahi's Abridgment 
of the Art of Mathematics, or Salomon Azubi's collaboration with Peiresc on the 
translation of the fourteenth-century Hebrew astronomical tables of Immanuel 
ben Jacob Bonfils of Tarascon (which Peiresc would transcribe and send on to 
Schickard), for example, belong both to the scientific world studied by Mosley 
and to what Peter Miller has called ‘the mechanics of Christian—Jewish intel- 
lectual collaboration’ in early modern Europe. 

Like medical, astronomical, and botanical letters, the Hebrew epistles that 
Christian humanists exchanged between each other created and sustained 
their own readership. The Hebrew letters that Reuchlin sent Béschenstein, 
that Amman sent Reuchlin, that Masius sent Miinster, that Widmanstadt sent 
Egidio da Viterbo, that Buxtorf sent Waser, that Scaliger sent Postel, that Anna 
Maria van Schurman sent André Rivet, that Drusius sent Bodley, and that 
Rittangel sent Selden, whether manuscript missives, edited letters or prefatory 
epistles, confirmed the membership of both the author and the reader in a 
Christian community of Hebraic learning. In the very act of composing and 
reading them, something takes place that one might best describe as ‘a conver- 
sation between absent Hebraists’. 


152 See Mosley, Bearing the Heavens, Chapter 1, ‘Tycho Brahe and the Republic of Letters’. 


CHAPTER 10 


Collecting Hebrew Epitaphs in the Early Modern 
Age: The Christian Hebraist as Antiquarian* 


Michela Andreatta 
Writing the Dead in Hebrew 


This kind of epitaph is very simple, yet it could be used to explain other 
kinds that one might come across in which different headings and abbre- 
viations can be found, engraved on square tombstones of sometimes 
valuable marble, with lines in verse and other embellishments, and with 
small engraved columns of marble all around.! 


Thus Giulio Morosini (c. 1610-1687), a Jewish convert to Catholicism and the 
author of a bulky conversionist treatise entitled Via di fede (The Path of Faith), 
referred to a Hebrew funerary inscription he had happened to see in Rome, 
engraved on a stele (‘a round stone’), which was now used to indicate the 
corner ‘in the street behind the palace of Count Stabile’. The epitaph, dedi- 
cated to Judah ben Solomon Latinio and dated 1593, consisted of several 
Hebrew acronyms commonly found in Jewish tombstone inscriptions, thus 
providing Morosini with an opportunity for digression on the topics of 
Hebrew abbreviations and the computation of the Jewish year? His remarks 
about the ‘written death’ in Jewish mode were inserted at the end of a lengthy 
description of the funerary customs observed by the author's former co- 
religionists. At the time when Morosini was writing — Via di fede was pub- 
lished in Rome in 1683 — commemoration of the departed with tombstone 
inscriptions, often in verse, was enjoying extraordinary popularity among the 


I wish to thank Joanna Weinberg and Piet van Boxel, the other resident fellows, and the staff 

of the Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies for having supported my work, shared 

precious insights and assisted me in my research. I am also very grateful to the editors of the 
volume, Joanna Weinberg and Scott Mandelbrote, for their thoughtful and inspiring remarks 
on the first draft of this essay. 

1 'Ésemplicissima questa maniera di epitafio, mà forse potrà servire per spiegare le altre, che 
s'incontrassero, nelle quali si troveranno altri titoli, & altre abbreviature in lapide quadre di 
marmi anche pretiosi con versi, & altre galanterie con colonnette di marmo scritte intorno’. 
Giulio Morosini, Derekh Emunah: Via di fede mostrata agli Ebrei (Rome, 1683), p. 1087. 

2 Morosini, pp. 1084-7. 
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Jews, as an established element of contemporary piety and public ritual con- 
nected with death, in ways that, mutatis mutandis, were similar to those wit- 
nessed in the surrounding Christian environment. In fact, although well-to-do 
families could typically afford the purchase of a tombstone and its engraving, 
a ‘written death’ was not a privilege granted only to distinguished rabbis, 
benefactors and heads of communities, but also to individuals such as women, 
children and infants, whose lives (and deaths) were often relegated to the 
private domain. As in the case of compositions meant for other occasions, 
such as weddings, professional poets were commissioned and remunerated 
for writing epitaphs. Partly because of this popularity, in this period the com- 
position of poetic inscriptions for graves became established as a refined liter- 
ary practice among Italian Hebrew poets, bringing into being a phenomenon 
that had no equal among other Jewish communities of Europe. Hebrew epi- 
taphs, especially those in verse, were not just engraved on the tombstone, but 
also recorded by their authors and included in poetry collections of both 
major and minor writers of the age. They were copied for circulation, and 
quoted and discussed in treatises devoted to Hebrew poetics and stylistics.? In 
other words, the Hebrew epitaph experienced the momentous passage 'from 
stone to page' that Armando Petrucci has argued for so well in the case of 
Italian and Latin funerary inscriptions of the period.^ Thus, for example, the 
famous Venetian rabbi Leon Modena (1571-1648), who had taught Morosini 
some time before his conversion to Catholicism, wrote more than 150 epi- 
taphs, all in verse, a corpus that for the most part is still extant. Not only were 
these texts transferred onto actual tombstones in the ancient Jewish cemetery 
on the Lido in Venice, they were also accurately reproduced by the author in 
his Divan, and later even would find their way into other manuscript collec- 
tions by different authors.? Another of Morosini's contemporaries, the famous 


3 See, for example, Azariah de’ Rossi, Meor Einayim (Mantua, 1573-75), fol. 183r-v (Azariah de’ 
Rossi, The Light of the Eyes, ed. Joanna Weinberg (New Haven, 2001), pp. 716-9); Anania Coen, 
Saggio di eloquenza ebrea: della poesia rabbinica (Florence, 1827), p. 102. 

4 Armando Petrucci, Writing the Dead: Death and Writing Strategies in the Western Tradition, 
trans. Michael Sullivan (Stanford, 1998), pp. 76-86. 

5 Leon Modena’s poetic collection is extant in the autograph: Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Ms Mich. 538 (olim 59), fols 17r-76v (Adolf Neubauer and Arthur E. Cowley, Catalogue of the 
Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library and in the College Libraries of Oxford (Oxford, 
1886-1906), 1, n. 2157.1). The epitaphs included into the manuscript have been partially edited 
by Simon Bernstein in The Divan of Leo De Modena: Collection of His Poetical Works Edited 

from a Unique Ms in the Bodleian Library (Philadelphia, 1932), pp. 225-58. Other epitaphs by 
Leon Modena were inserted in Ms 3551 of the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
New York, which will be discussed below. Two later printed collections of Hebrew funerary 
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kabbalist and poet Moses Zacuto (c. 1620-1697), wrote about 9o epitaphs 
dedicated to Jews from Venice, Mantua and Amsterdam, which are preserved 
in several different manuscripts, and which can be numbered among the fin- 
est examples of funerary writing in Hebrew of the period.® 

But composing verse epitaphs was not merely a social duty for Italian rabbis 
of the early modern period. In this age, it became a common practice among 
Italian Hebrew authors and men of letters to dictate their own epitaphs, as 
well as to have such compositions circulated by inserting them in their pub- 
lished works, either manuscript or printed. A famous example is the epitaph 
that the Jewish intellectual Azariah de’ Rossi (c. 1511-c. 1577) wrote for his own 
tomb, as described in the last chapter of his Meor Einayim (The Light of the 
Eyes), published in Mantua in 1573-75. According to de' Rossi, this four-line 
poem was modelled on one written in Latin by the Venetian humanist Cardinal 
Gasparo Contarini to be set on his own tomb." Significantly, de' Rossi inserted 
the composition at the end of a chapter on Hebrew prosody, concluding a dis- 
cussion of the appropriateness of celebratory poetry for tombs that represents 
the first critical evaluation of epitaphic writing of the age. 

In early modern Italy, however, the Hebrew epitaph was not exclusively 
meant for real graves. In this period, Hebrew authors also began to write 
pseudo-inscriptional compositions that, while retaining the traditional struc- 
ture of epitaphs, as wellas their distinctive forms and motifs, were not intended 
to be engraved on a tombstone. In so doing, Hebrew authors were following 
the model of the fictionalized epitaphs written by contemporary Christian 


inscriptions from Venice, partly based on that manuscript and partly on the tombstones of 
the Venetian cemetery, and including several epitaphs by Leon Modena, are Abraham 
Berliner, Luhot avanim: Hebrüische Grabschriften in Italien, Exster Theil, 200 Inschriften aus 
Venedig, 16. u. 17. Jahrhundert (Frankfurt am Main, 1881); Simon Bernstein, 'Luhot Abanim. 
Part 11, Hebrew Union College Annual, 10 (1935), pp. 483-552. An index of Leon Modena's 
epitaphs based on all these sources is available in Aldo Luzzatto, ed., La comunità ebraica di 
Venezia e il suo antico cimitero, 2 vols (Milan, 2000), 2, pp. 605-14. 

6 On this see Devora Bregman, ed., I Raise My Heart: Poems by Moses Zacuto (Jerusalem, 2009), 
pp. 367-434 (in Hebrew). 

7 Azariah de’ Rossi, Meor einayim, fol. 183v. (Azariah de’ Rossi, The Light of the Eyes, 
ed. Weinberg, p. 719). On Contarini’s epitaph, see Weinberg, p. xix, and Joanna Weinberg, ‘The 
Beautiful Soul: Azariah de’ Rossi’s Search for Truth’, in Cultural Intermediaries: Jewish 
Intellectuals in Early Modern Italy, ed. David B. Ruderman and Giuseppe Veltri (Philadelphia, 
2004), pp. 109-26, at 109-10: Contarini's epitaph was a reworking of the "Inveni portum motif, 
a common topos of Renaissance epitaphic literature in Latin, whose origins were in the Greek 
Anthology. De’ Rossi’s composition suffered the same fate as its model, since neither was 
eventually transferred onto the tomb of its respective author. 
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poets in Latin and then in Italian, the most influential being the collection 
Tumuli, by Giovanni Gioviano Pontano, first published in Venice, in 1505. Like 
their Latin and Italian counterparts, these Hebrew compositions were some- 
times dedicated to living people — usually distinguished individuals — and 
functioned as a last homage to extraordinary lives. Sometimes, though, they 
were not addressed to a specific dedicatee, but were instead moral poems 
functioning as memento mori. In the creation of texts with no corresponding 
gravestone the passage from stone to page was complete: literature originally 
meant for the Jewish burial place, and linked by definition to the grave, left the 
cemetery and, moving beyond the tomb, took on a more properly literary 
character. 


First Steps in Pursuit of the Hebrew Epitaph 


In the context of this unprecedented profusion of funerary writing, on both 
stone and paper, the search for and collection of the Hebrew epitaph began. 
By the second half of the seventeenth century, Isaac Levita (Yitshak min 
Haleviim, 1621-c. 1684), the grandson of Leon Modena, collected more than 
400 epitaphs, transcribing them from the tombstones of the Jewish cemeteries 
of Venice, Padua and Rovigo.9 Levita's collection, the manuscript of which sur- 
vives in the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York (Ms 3351), 
has the title ‘Luhot avanim’° It is organized chronologically, and also includes 
a selection of auto-epitaphs by Venetian rabbis, including one from the pen of 
the collector himself and two by his grandfather, Leon Modena, drawn from 
his poetry collection." Isaac Levita, who also acted as literary executor for his 


8 Giovanni Gioviano Pontano, ‘Tumuli’, in Opera (Venice, 1505). The editio princeps, issued 
by Aldus Manutius, contained just one book of compositions. Subsequent editions, 
beginning with the one printed in Florence in 1513, were enlarged and formed of two 
books. 

9 See Yitshak min Haleviim, Medaber Tapuhot, ed. Daniel Carpi (Tel Aviv, 1985). 

10 The manuscript is also known as ‘Soave’s manuscript, since before its acquisition by the 
JTS, it belonged to the Venetian bibliophile Moisè Soave (d. 1882). After Levita's death, it 
had probably remained in the possession of members of the Jewish community in Venice, 
since it was later expanded by the addition of epitaphs dictated by Abram Yona, rabbi in 
Venice from 1754 until 1815. See Luzzatto, ed., La comunità ebraica di Venezia, 2, p. 615. 

11 Modena wrote a first epitaph for himself while still a young boy, probably as part of his 
training in the field of belles-lettres; the composition is still extant in his poetic collection 
(Bernstein, The Divan of Leo de Modena, no. 5). A second auto-epitaph, which would be used, 
inaslightly differentversion, on his tombstone, was inserted by Modena in his will, together 
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grandfather, was apparently concerned with the physical instability of memo- 
rial inscriptions and the idea — which seems paradoxical but was not uncom- 
mon in this age — that paper was more reliable than stone, and that only once 
transferred to the page would engraved words become truly permanent.? The 
significance of this collection lies in the fact that it not only reflects the blurred 
divide between stone and paper epitaphs, but also demonstrates how Italian 
Jews regarded such poetry as a fashionable literary product and a genre in its 
own right. 

Though remarkably in tune with a cultural climate generally marked by a 
profound fascination for death and the dead, Isaac Levita's initiative was long 
to remain an isolated one among Italian Jews. Christian scholars, by contrast, 
started to show an interest in Hebrew funerary inscriptions around this time, 
partly as a result of the increasing availability of such items among the Jews. 
Although their approach to Hebrew epigraphy remained mostly text-centred, 
Christian Hebraists, like classical antiquarians, were fascinated by artefacts 
and equally persuaded that material evidence should be taken as seriously as 
literary evidence.!? This intriguing phenomenon, involving several renowned 
Christian Hebraists, eventually nourished the trend of scholarship that Leopold 
Zunz would later famously define as the search for information on realia of all 
kinds for exegetical and grammatical purposes.!^ 

The beginning of this trend could have passed almost unnoticed had it not 
been found in the work of one of the major and most influential Christian 
Hebraists of the early modern period. In his Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, 
et Rabbinicum, a work edited and published by his son in 1639, Johann Buxtorf 
the Elder (1564-1629) inserted two short Hebrew epitaphs under the entry 
‘matsevet, matsevah, a term whose literal and metonymical connotations 
were rendered by the author in Latin as 'statua, monumentum sepulchrale, 


with instructions concerning his funeral and burial (Bernstein, no. 225); Mark R. Cohen, 
ed. and trans., The Autobiography of a Seventeenth-Century Venetian Rabbi: Leon Modena’s 
Life of Judah (Princeton, 1988), pp. 178-9. 

12  SeePetrucci, Writing the Dead, p. 83. 

13 On the early modern antiquarian movement, see the classic contributions by Arnaldo 
Momigliano, ‘Ancient History and the Antiquarian, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, 13 (1950), pp. 283-315; and The Classical Foundations of Modern Historiography 
(Berkeley, 1990), pp. 54-79. For more recent discussions, see also Francis Haskell, History 
and Its Images: Art and the Interpretation of the Past (New Haven, 1993); Roberto Weiss, 
The Renaissance Discovery of Classical Antiquity (Oxford, 1969); and Bruno Neveu, 
Erudition et religion aux XVII* et XVIII? siècles (Paris, 1994). A history of Judaic antiquarian- 
ism remains to be written. 

14 Leopold Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur (Hildesheim, 1976 [1845]), p. 12. 
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epitaphium: In presenting these two epitaphs as examples of funerary writing 
commemorating a man and a woman, Buxtorf was clearly more interested in 
their stylistic features than in their historical aspects, despite the relative 
antiquity of the two inscriptions, which both dated back to the fourteenth 
century. 

A second reference to epitaph writing in Hebrew was inserted by Buxtorf 
into his Tractatus brevis de prosodia metrica, appended to the Thesaurus gram- 
maticus linguae sanctae Hebraeae, first published in Basel in 1609. It too was 
concerned with purely grammatical issues. In this work Buxtorf quoted the 
famous passage from Darkhei Noam by the Spanish grammarian Moses ibn 
Habib, in which the author describes a tombstone inscription, believed by 
local Jews to commemorate the biblical King Amaziah, that he happened to 
see in Murviedro.! The inscription, on the authenticity of which Azariah de’ 
Rossi had already cast some doubt in his Meor Einayim," and which would 
subsequently be investigated sceptically by Christian scholars, was credited as 
authentic by Buxtorf, who also supported Moses ibn Habib's argument con- 
cerning the antiquity of Hebrew metrical compositions.!? 


15 Johann Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, et Rabbinicum (Basel, 1639), fol. 9711. 
The inscriptions that he quoted were dedicated respectively to Eliakim ben Joseph, who 
died in 1335, and Rivka bat Samuel Halevi, who died 40 years later, in 1375. 

16 Moshe ben Shem Tov ibn Habib, Nivhar me-osher rav Marpe lashon mi-kesef u-mi-zahav 
Darkhei Noam (Venice, 1546), fol. 13r. Buxtorf incorrectly referred to the passage that he 
quoted as being from Marpe Lashon. 

17 See above, note 3. 

18 Johann Buxtorf, Thesaurus grammaticus linguae sanctae Hebraeae... Adjecta prosodia 
metrica sive poeseos Hebraeorum dilucida tractatio... (Basel, 1620), pp. 635-6. On this pas- 
sage see also Stephen G. Burnett, From Christian Hebraism to Jewish Studies: Johannes 
Buxtorf (1564-1629) and Hebrew Learning in the Seventeenth Century (Leiden, 1996), p. 150. 
For a detailed discussion of the so-called ‘Amaziah’s inscription’, see Francisco Cantera 
and José María Millás, Las inscripciones hebraicas de España (Madrid, 1956), nos. 210-11. 
The text was quoted, at almost the same time as Buxtorf, by the Jesuit Juan Bautista 
Villalpando (1552-1608) in his ponderous tractate on the ancient Temple of Jerusalem 
(Jerónimo Prado and Juan Bautista Villalpando, In Ezechielem Explanationes et apparatus 
urbis, ac templi Hierosolymitani commentarijs et imaginibus illustratus, 3 vols (Rome, 
1596—1605), 2, p. 544). Villalpando cited this epitaph, together with one that had been 
supposedly carved on Adoniram's funerary monument (on which see below, note 36), as 
evidence of a Jewish presence in European countries since biblical times. As his source 
for the two inscriptions, he referred to a manuscript treatise on the history of the 
Franciscan order by the bishop Francesco Gonzaga of Mantua (1546-1620). It is possible 
that Francesco Gonzaga had encountered the inscriptions during his earlier studies in 
Alcalá. 
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Although Buxtorf’s treatment of Hebrew epitaphs was essentially 
philological — in keeping with his scholarly interests — the insertion of such 
texts in his work was nevertheless significant. The consideration of funerary 
inscriptions in Hebrew was part of the expansion of Christian Hebraists' study 
of Jewish sources beyond the Bible, where such sources began to be perceived 
by scholars as comparable to rabbinic writings for the purpose of Hebrew lan- 
guage study and the interpretation of Hebrew texts. Regardless of his inten- 
tions, Buxtorf thus helped to promote the acceptance of non-literary sources, 
namely Hebrew inscriptions, as a legitimate topic of study. 


The Antiquarianization of the Hebrew Epitaph 


The nascent interest in funerary inscriptions as a ‘documentary’ source for 
Hebrew literature was reinforced in the following decades, when the search for 
Hebrew epitaphs became a much more common pursuit among Christian 
Hebraists, and when, as a result, systematic collecting of such items developed. 
During the second half of the seventeenth century, Johann Christoph Wagenseil 
(1633—1705),? professor of history and oriental languages at Altdorf, succeeded 
in collecting more than 160 Hebrew epitaphs, a corpus still extant in a manu- 
script held at the Universitátsbibliothek in Leipzig.?? After Wagenseil's death, 
the collection of transcribed inscriptions was rearranged and bound in a folio 
volume under the title of 'Chartophylacium Wagenseilianum' by Georg Jakob 
Kehr of Schleusingen, professor of oriental languages at the University of 
Leipzig. Kehr also added an index in Latin, in which he grouped the epigraphs 
according to geographical provenance and summarized the main details of 
each of the dedicatees.?! The significance of the manuscript lies undoubtedly 
in the remarkable number of epitaphs it preserves, many of which were taken 
from old Jewish cemeteries that would subsequently be dismantled. It also 
reveals the existence of an erudite network interested in Hebrew epitaphs, 
whose members, on Wagenseil's request, collaborated in the search for such 


19 On Wagenseil, his vast interests in the field of Semitic languages and Judaism, his works 
and the nature of his much debated philo-Semitic attitude, see the recent monograph by 
Peter Blastenbrei, Johann Christoph Wagenseil und seine Stellung zum Judentum (Erlangen, 
2004), and the ample bibliography cited there. 

20 Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms B.H. 18 (fols 18r-38v). 

21 Fora description of the manuscript, see Franz Delitzsch et al., Catalogus librorum manu- 
scriptorum qui in bibliotheca senatoria civitatis Lipsiensis asservantur (Grimma, 1838), 
p. 298, no. 35. 
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items and in their transcription and exchange. This network extended across 
several different European countries. For example, the four inscriptions from 
London preserved in the manuscript were copied, with the help of a Jewish 
associate, by the Swedish scholar Gustaf Liljeblad (Peringer) (1651-1710), who 
had been a student of Wagenseil at Altdorf and whose interests in the field of 
the oriental languages similarly expanded well beyond the realm of Hebrew 
grammar.?? The great majority of epitaphs recorded, however, came from 
Jewish cemeteries in Italy. Some were supplied to Wagenseil by the curator of 
the Palatina Library of the Medici family in Florence, the erudite bibliophile 
Antonio Magliabechi (1633—1714),?? with whom Wageseil kept up a correspon- 
dence for over 40 years, from 1662 until 1704.?^ Alongside the transcriptions 
from engravings, seven letters from Magliabechi to Wagenseil are also pre- 
served in the manuscript, all of which date from the months between July and 
December 1682. These letters are of vital importance for understanding the 
ways in which the search for and collection of Hebrew epitaphs went on, since 
they offer vivid insight into the working habits of the collectors. The corre- 
spondence reveals that Magliabechi received help from agents in various 
Italian towns, whose task was to comb Jewish cemeteries, copying down what- 
ever noteworthy inscriptions they found. Thus, Francesco Berrettari sent two 
inscriptions from Carrara and one from Sarzana, while the physician and 


22 Leipzig, Universitátsbibliothek, Ms B.H. 18, fols 331-34v. In addition to being known as the 
translator of several Hebrew works into Latin, Liljeblad is famous for the pioneering, 
although apparently unsuccessful, mission to the Karaites of Lithuania and Poland on 
which he embarked. See Erich Bischoff, Kritische Geschichte der Thalmud-Übersetzungen 
aller Zeiten und Zungen (Frankfurt am Main, 1899), pp. 21, 44-5; Julius Fürst, Bibliotheca 
Judaica: Bibliographisches Handbuch der gesammten jüdischen Literatur mit Einschluss 
der Schriften über Juden und Judenthum und einer Geschichte der jüdischen Bibliographie, 
3 vols (Hildesheim, 1960 [Leipzig 1849-1863]), 3, p. 78; Moritz Steinschneider, Christliche 
Hebraisten: Nachrichten über mehr als 400 Geleherte, welche über nachbiblisches Hebräisch 
geschrieben haben (Hildesheim, 1973 [Zeitschrift für Hebrüische Bibliographie, 1-5 (1896— 
1901)]), no. 84. For the four epitaphs from London that Liljeblad provided to Wagenseil, 
see David Kaufmann, ‘Four of the Oldest Epitaphs after the Resettlement of the Jews in 
England; The Jewish Quarterly Review, 1 (1889), pp. 89-94. 

23 See Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani (Rome, 2006), 67, 422—7, s.v. Magliabechi, Antonio; 
Carlo Frati and Albano Sorbelli, Dizionario bio-bibliografico dei bibliotecari e bibliofili ital- 
iani dal sec. XIV al xix (Florence, 1933), pp. 311-4 (revised by Marino Parenti, Aggiunte 
al Dizionario, 2 (Florence, 1952), p. 206); Giuseppina Totaro, ‘Antonio Magliabechi e i libri’, 
in Bibliothecae Selectae da Cusano a Leopardi, ed. Eugenio Canone (Florence, 1993), 
PP. 549-79. 

24 For a summary of the epistolary exchange, see Blastenbrei, Johann Christoph Wagenseil 
und seine Stellung zum Judentum, pp. 103—4, 10715. 
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medical professor Bernardino Ramazzini (1633-1714), from Modena, was able 
to provide several inscriptions from the Jewish cemeteries of his own town, as 
well as from those of Carpi and Reggio Emilia, thanks to the help of a local 
rabbi, whose name is not disclosed in the correspondence. Another of 
Magliabechi's acquaintances, Giovanni Galliani Coccapani (d. 1711), who was 
advisor and secretary of the Duke of Modena, provided a few texts originally 
visible in the Jewish cemeteries of Finale Emilia, Ferrara and Mantua, which 
Magliabechi also then forwarded to Wagenseil.?* Epitaphs from several other 
Italian cities, namely Livorno, Pisa and Siena, were also recorded in the manu- 
script, although these materials are not mentioned in Magliabechi's letters. It 
is likely that Wagenseil came by them at an earlier time, probably during his 
own stay in Italy between 1662 and 1663. 

In the epistolary exchange between Wagenseil and Magliabechi, it becomes 
clear that the German Hebraist meant to compile a work devoted to Hebrew 
epigraphy that would integrate a large number of texts, probably on the model 
of those being edited and published at the time in Latin and ancient Greek, 
especially the ones devoted to Roman inscriptions.76 Yet, Wagenseil's interest 
in Hebrew tombstones was confined neither to the philological nor to the anti- 
quarian. Instead, it seems that his main interest was in Hebrew poetry, rather 
than epigraphy, since he asked Magliabechi specifically for inscriptions of liter- 
ary merit and appreciable aesthetic value.?’ The texts selected by Magliabechi — 
all of which dated to the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries — were indeed 
distinguished by their literary refinement and were remarkable achievements 


25 See David Malkiel, ‘Christian Hebraism in a Contemporary Key: The Search for Hebrew 
Epitaph Poetry in Seventeenth-Century Italy, Jewish Quarterly Review 96 (2006), 
pp. 123-46. Malkiel has also published some of the epitaphs enclosed in Magliabechi's 
letters to Wagenseil, in Poems on Tombstone Inscriptions in Northern Italy in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’, Peamim 98-99 (2004), pp. 121-54 (in Hebrew). 

26 Wagenseil first mentioned his interest in Hebrew funerary inscriptions, particularly those 
by Italian Jews, in his letter to Magliabechi of 20 December 1680 (Giovanni Targioni 
Tozzetti, ed., Clarorum Germanorum ad Ant. Magliabechium nonnullosque alios epistulae 
ex autographis in Biblioth. Magliabechiana...adservatis descriptae (Florence, 1746), p. 332. 
Almost a year later, in a letter of November 1681, Wagenseil described himself as being 
busy with the preparation of a volume devoted to Hebrew inscriptions (‘Paro enim volu- 
men inscriptionum Hebraicarum, cui accedent epistulae Hebreo sermone ad me per- 
scriptae ibid., p. 333). See also Magliabechi's letters to Wagenseil of 14 November 1682 and 
15 August 1682 (respectively, Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms H.B. 18, fols 26v and 37v). 

27  InWagenseil's words: '... Quamobrem eas quae elegantiores sunt, sive virorum, sive foemi- 
narum illae deprehendantur, mihi communicari velim. Targioni Tozzetti, ed., Clarorum 
Germanorum ad Ant. Magliabechium nonnullosque alios epistulae, p. 332). 
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in Hebrew epitaphic poetry from that period. Moreover, Magliabechi supplied 
Wagenseil not only with inscriptions from cemetery tombstones, but also with 
a few other poems, which were funerary compositions by contemporary 
Hebrew poets, though not properly epitaphs in a strict sense. Such was the 
case with a bilingual sonnet, itself an elegy, with alternating Italian and Hebrew 
lines, composed by Leon Modena for the death of the Venetian rabbi Leib 
Saraval (d. 1617), that was supplied by Galliani Coccapani and sent to 
Magliabechi using Ramazzini as an intermediary2? A further example is pro- 
vided by two long moral compositions that elaborate on the theme of death by 
a living Hebrew poet, the Modenese Leon Prospero Padoa (Yehudah Matsliah 
Padoa), whom Magliabechi called, quoting Ramazzini, 'a young man of great 
expectation among the Jews’. The first, entitled Olam Hafukh (The World Turned 
Upside Down), though constructed as an epitaph, in which the tomb itself 
speaks in the first person and addresses the passer-by, is a moral poem that 
admonishes the reader to contemplate the fate of death and rottenness that 
awaits everyone, the shortness of life, and the vanity of worldly glory. According 
to Magliabechi, the text, which had also been supplied by Galliani Coccapani, 
was originally located in the cemetery of Finale Emilia, carved onto a tablet 
and there exposed to public view.?9 

Wagenseil's collection marked a new and more sophisticated stage in the 
growing attention of Christian Hebraists for Jewish funerary inscriptions: the 
search for Hebrew epitaphs, originally driven partly by philological and partly 
by antiquarian interests, set literary quality as a criterion for the selection of 
text. It eventually focused on modern funerary poetry, thus establishing a 
process of antiquarianization — that is, the treatment of new texts as old — for 
the Hebrew epitaph. Wagenseil's interest in Hebrew tombstone inscriptions 
was only a peripheral aspect of a Europe-wide cultural phenomenon. From as 
early as the sixteenth century, the collecting of epigraphs, especially in Latin, 


28 Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms B.H. 18, fol. 32r. On this poem see Bernstein, ed., The 
Divan of Leo de Modena, no. 207, 212-3; Dvora Bregman, ed., A Bundle of Gold: Hebrew 
Sonnets from the Renaissance and the Baroque (Jerusalem, 1997), nos. 131, 187 (in Hebrew). 
As Bernstein notes, this composition is not the epitaph that was eventually engraved on 
Saraval's tomb. 

29 The second composition, which Kehr erroneously suggested was the only epitaph from 
the town of Padua, is entitled Mahloket al ha-Mitah (Dispute on Death). It is a poem in the 
common form of a dialogue in which two opponents in turn blame and praise death 
(Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms B.H. 18, fols 3or-31v). Leon Padoa's composition was 
first published from Wagenseil's manuscript in Hayyim Jefim Schirmann, ed., Anthologie 
der hebráischen Dichtung in Italien (Berlin, 1934), p. 354. On this poem, see also Malkiel, 
‘Poems on Tombstone Inscriptions’, pp. 149-51. 
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was widespread and considered intellectually and culturally respectable at a 
time when Christian funerary and epitaph writing was expanding in Italy as 
well as beyond the Alps. Epigraphy attracted general interest, and European 
literati, in Italy and all over Europe, collected and transcribed considerable 
selections of texts, producing anthologies of inscriptions, several of which 
were printed.?? The phenomenon was particularly prominent among well- 
educated German tourists who travelled through Italy collecting epigraphs, 
mostly funerary, and who then published them in collections in which a pot- 
pourri of classical, medieval and modern texts were offered. These were often 
accompanied by woodcuts to show their monumental setting, in which the 
inscriptions where reproduced as if in situ. Since the official language of 
Christian epigraph writing was still Latin, the phenomenon displayed a pecu- 
liar tendency to blur the boundaries between old and new, as well as to mix 
inscriptional and pseudo-inscriptional texts.?! In ways that are strikingly simi- 
lar to this, Wagenseil's collection of funerary Hebrew inscriptions was charac- 
terized by ambivalence between an aspiration to offer a philologically reliable 
product and an approach marked by more prominently aesthetic values. 


Hebrew Epitaphs and Judaic 'Antiquities' 


In an age dominated by antiquarianism and intensely occupied with the resti- 
tution of the ancient through the collection, classification, and study of the 
material relics of the past, beginning with epigraphs, Hebrew epitaphs could 
serve many different purposes. The seventeenth century saw a new generation 
of Christian Hebraists eager to reconstruct on the base of a vast array of tradi- 
tional Jewish (and non-Jewish) sources the original setting of the Bible, or 
what they identified as such. Hebrew inscriptions started to be viewed as dat- 
able items, useful in order to contextualize the literature these scholars were 
reading, and as sources from which historical information could be extracted. 
This process entailed a new critical attitude towards the textual aspects of 
Jewish inscriptions that was to have important consequences. Since most of 
the ancient Hebrew tombstone inscriptions circulating at the time were only 


30  Onthis phenomenon, which marked the beginnings of modern epigraphical studies, see 
William Stenhouse, Reading Inscriptions and Writing Ancient History: Historical Scholar- 
ship in the Late Renaissance (London, 2005). 

31  SeePetrucci, Writing the Dead, p. 85. On printed collections of inscriptions and lapidary 
books, see also John Sparrow, Visible Words: A Study of Inscriptions in and as Books and 
Works of Art (Cambridge, 1969), pp. 25-37, 122-31. 
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attested in later sources, Christian scholars eventually started to question their 
value and historical reliability. Although the resulting analysis was sometimes 
muddled by incorrect argument, it played a key role in the development of the 
subsequent study of Jewish epigraphs. 

In 1659, the Swiss orientalist Johann Heinrich Hottinger (1620-1667), who 
was at the time professor at Heidelberg,?? edited the Hebrew work Yihus ha- 
Avot (The Genealogy of the Fathers), supposedly a descriptive itinerary to the 
tombs of the patriarchs and sages in Jerusalem and Hebron, written more than 
a century before by an anonymous author. Subsequently, the manuscript text 
had been allegedly copied and revised by a Polish rabbi, Uri ben Simeon of 
Biela, while in Safed, and then possibly printed in Venice in 1575. The work was 
a typical product of contemporary devotional literature, meant to guide Jewish 
pilgrims travelling to the holy places, and to satisfy the curiosity of those who 
aspired to do the same.?? In the text, the anonymous author referred frequently 
to the presence of inscriptions in the places mentioned in his narration, though 
quoting only a few of them in full. Despite this, Yihus ha-Avot must have been 
perceived by Christian scholars as a valuable source of testimonies concerning 


32 On Hottinger see Steinschneider, Christliche Hebraisten, no. 228, and Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie (Leipzig, 1875-1912), 13, pp. 192-3, s.v. Hottinger, Johann Heinrich. For updated 
bibliographical references, especially on his work as an Islamist, see Jan Loop, Johann 


» 


Heinrich Hottinger (1620-1667) and the “Historia Orientalis" Church History and Religious 
Culture, 88 (2008), 169-203. 

33 .Hottinger's Cippi Hebraici was reprinted in 1662. Uri of Biela supplemented the work with 
acalendar for the following 40 years, which was translated into Latin by Jacob Christmann, 
professor of Hebrew and Arabic at the University of Heidelberg, and published at 
Frankfurt, in 1594. A modern edition of the Hebrew text of Yihus ha-Avot with a Yiddish 
translation was printed at Vilna in 1856. For a French translation of the work, with annota- 
tions and an introduction, see Eliakim Carmoly, Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte des XIIe, 
XIVe, XVe, XVIe et XVIIe siècle, traduits de l'hébreu, et accompagnés de tables, de cartes et 
déclaircissements (Brussels, 1847), pp. 415-96. On Yihus ha-Avot see also Elchanan Reiner, 
"Traditions of Holy Places in Medieval Palestine: Oral Versus Written' in Offerings from 
Jerusalem: Portrayals of Holy Places by Jewish Artists, ed. Rachel Sarfati (Jerusalem, 2002), 
pp. 939, particularly 16-17; Avraham David, ‘The Epistle Genealogy of the Righteous and 
the Pious Men Buried in the Holy Land from Year 1489, Kovetz al Yad, n.s. 16 (2002), 
pp. 201-21 (in Hebrew). The popularity of works of this kind is demonstrated by the print- 
ing at Mantua, in 1561, of a similar compilation by the Venetian Gershon ben Asher 
Scarmela, entitled Yihus ha-tsaddikim (The Genealogy of the Righteous). The work con- 
tained a description of various tombs located in Palestine, with the addition of the prayers 
and supplications that the pilgrims were suggested to recite when visiting them. Scarmela’s 
work was reprinted in Venice in 1599, by the printer Daniele Zanetti, with the addition of 
three bakkashot by Leon Modena. See Carmoly, Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte, pp. 361—416. 
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Hebrew epigraphy, as is demonstrated by the Latin title chosen by Hottinger 
for his reprint. When re-editing the text, the Swiss scholar not only retained 
the illustrations allegedly included in the Venetian printing, in which sketchy 
drawings of the different monuments discussed were provided,?^ but also 
supplemented the Hebrew text with a Latin translation and diffuse annota- 
tions. To these, he added a lengthy preliminary dissertation devoted to a dis- 
cussion of oriental epigraphs, shekels and measure systems, mainly with 
reference to Hebrew and Arabic sources.?5 

Hottinger's editorial work clearly demonstrated the author's conviction that 
information on realia provided by the different sources available to him could 
help to integrate the Bible and the Historia Sacra with their original Near 
Eastern setting. Such integration required, first of all, serious scrutiny of the 
textual evidence contained in each inscription. In fact, Hottinger was the first 
Christian Hebraist to take a serious interest in the question of the authenticity 
of Hebrew funerary epigraphs that had been transmitted as ancient texts to the 
modern world. He applied a comparative method in order to detect anachro- 
nisms, and he demonstrated indisputably the spurious nature of several known 
epigraphs, such as that of King Amaziah (mentioned above), and the so-called 
inscription of Adoniram (compare I Kings 4:6, 534 and other places), which 
was also a text much debated among Christian Hebraists.?6 Alhough he seemed 
to consider the anonymous author of Yihus ha-Avot reliable and did not ques- 
tion the origin of the work, Hottinger nevertheless took care to compare the 
information that it provided with the description of ancient tombs in the Land 
of Israel included in Benjamin of Tudela's Masaot (Itineraries), a work that was 


34  Onthissee Rachel Sarfati, ‘The Illustrations of Yihus ha-Avot: Folk Art from the Holy Land’ 
in Offerings from Jerusalem, pp. 21-9. 

35 Johann Heinrich Hottinger, De variis Orientalium inscriptionibus et mensuris, in Cippi 
Hebraici, sive Hebraeorum, tam veterum, Prophetarum, Patriarcharum, quàm recentiorum, 
Tannaeorum, Amoraeorum, Rabbinorum monumenta, Hebraicé à Judeo quodam, teste ocu- 
lato, tum intra, tum etiam extra terram sancta observata et conscripta. Nunc vero Latinitate 
donata, notisque illustrata... (Heidelberg, 1662), pp. 1-25. 

36 The pseudo-epigraphic nature of the inscription of Amaziah would later also be 
denounced by Matthias Friederich Beck in his Monumenta antiqua Judaica, Augustae 
Vindel. reperta, et enarrata... (Augsburg, 1686), see below. A sceptical appreciation of the 
tombstone inscription was also expressed by Johann Nicolai (1665-1708), professor of 
Oriental languages at Tübingen, who referred to the inscription in his Libri quatuor de 
sepulchris Hebraeorum (Leiden, 1706), pp. 243-4, where he gave his own defective reading 
of the text. On Adoniram’s tombstone inscription, see Cantera and Millás, Las inscripcio- 
nes hebraicas de España, no. 212. 
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atthe time one of the principal sources for the geography and toponymy of the 
Land of Israel to which Christian scholars referred. 

Besides meeting the general desire shared by Christian orientalists to recu- 
perate material traces of the ancient Hebrew world, the collection and study of 
Hebrew epitaphs also contributed to the reconstruction and celebration of 
local antiquitates. Thus it not infrequently brought its exponents into contact 
with the remnants of a Jewish past that was closer to the modern world in both 
time and space. When Buxtorf inserted the two epitaphs in his Lexicon 
Talmudicum, he neither informed his readers how he had come across them, 
nor identified the place where they were located. In fact, one of the epigraphs 
had appeared, together with two other Hebrew funerary inscriptions, in Urbis 
Basileensis epithaphia et inscriptiones, a vast collection of ancient, medieval 
and modern epigraphs from Basel and its outskirts, first published in 1623.3” 
According to its editor, Johann Georg Gross, all three tombstones were origi- 
nally located in the former convent of Saint Clare in Basel, in an area where, 
previous to the first expulsion of 1349, there had been a Jewish cemetery and 
synagogue. One of the gravestones had been found there in 1545 by Theodor 
Zwinger (1533-1588), and subsequently relocated to a private house. Their 
insertion in a collection with both antiquarian and literary characteristics 
proves that Jewish epitaphs were by then considered part of the monumental 
past of the town; in other words, as vestiges of local history they were as worthy 
of consideration as classical objects and medieval relics. 

Unlike some contemporary classical scholars, Christian Hebraists did not 
take part themselves in archaeological excavations, but they were nevertheless 
driven by a similar sense of urgency to preserve in print any material evidence 
of the Hebrew past. Moreover, in reproducing and describing Hebrew epitaphs 
in their works, they had to confront the same kind of methodological problems 
and ask questions that required a similar investigative approach. An example is 
provided by a slender, though carefully designed, compilation entitled Monu- 
menta antiqua Judaica Augustae Vindelicorum, reperta et enarrata, published 


37  Theepitaphs are respectively: Eliakim ben Joseph (d. 1335), a longer one in rhyme dedi- 
cated to Samuel ben Joseph (d. 1320), and Isaac ben Berekhiah ha-Tsarfati (d. 1318). See 
Johann G. Gross, ed., Urbis Basil. epitaphia et inscriptiones omnium templorum, curiae, 
academ. et aliar. aedium public. Lat. et Germ. (Basel, 1622), pp. 242-4. The collection was 
reprinted in 1661 by Johannes Tonjola (1634—1700), who added an appendix of monumen- 
tal inscriptions, mostly from modern Italy. See Johann G. Gross and Johannes Tonjola, eds, 
Basilea sepulta retecta continuata, hoc est: Tam urbis quàm agri Basileensis monumenta 
sepulchralia, templorum omnium, curiae, academiae, aliarumque aedium publicarum 
Latinae et Germanicae inscriptiones (Basel, 1661) (the Hebrew inscriptions are at 


pp. 291-2). 
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at Augsburg in 1686, by the German orientalist Matthias Friedrich Beck (1649— 
1701). Beck had studied oriental languages at Jena, and in 1680 had published 
an edition of the Targum of Chronicles. Among his other works was an edition 
of Benjamin of Tudela's Masaot with Latin translation, which remained in 
manuscript.?? In the introduction to his Monumenta, Beck offered his readers 
a rare and unprecedented account of the methodological or theoretical prin- 
ciples underlying his work. To start with, he highly praised the study of ancient 
monuments, inscriptions and coins for its role in reconstructing the history, 
literature and customs of past civilizations. Modern scholarship, he observed, 
benefitted greatly from the collecting of classical inscriptions in several differ- 
ent countries, including Spain, France, England and, above all, Italy — work to 
which the contribution of German scholars was particularly outstanding. By 
contrast, the collecting of Hebrew inscriptions, in particular those on Jewish 
tombstones, lagged behind, despite the abundance of relevant information 
that could be gleaned from such monuments and was profitable for recon- 
structing ancient Jewish history and Jewish institutions.?? Little attention to 
the study of such inscriptions had been paid by either Jewish or Christian 
scholars to date, and the presence of Hebrew epitaphs in previous compila- 
tions dealing with Hebrew literature, Jewish customs or Jewish monuments 
was deplorably inadequate. Beck emphasized that the materials available 
required careful evaluation and interpretation, and readers should be warned 
about the spurious nature of some of the Hebrew inscriptions then circulating 
among both Christian and Jewish scholars. Beck was obviously referring to the 
same inscriptions that Hottinger had denounced as forgeries, but his own 
approach to the subject showed a different critical awareness. By his accounts 
of the involuntary errors or purposefully deceitful interventions that affected 
the written transmission of such documents, Beck seemed to consider carved 
stones more reliable then books. This was a view that he shared with scholars 
of classical epigraphy, even though he admitted that the often fragmentary 
conditions of the inscriptions, whose letters were sometimes barely legible 
themselves, posed serious problems of interpretation.^? 

In his introduction, Beck also summarized the historical reasons that 
brought about the dispersion of the Jewish people and their consequent pres- 
ence in different European countries, including Germany. In this long section, 
he also took care accurately to quote and comment upon all previous sources 


38 On Beck see Steinschneider Christliche Hebraisten, no. 102, and Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie, 2, p. 218, s.v. Beck, Matthias Friedrich. 

39 Beck, Monumenta antiqua Judaica, pp. 3-4. 

40 Beck, Monumenta antiqua Judaica, pp. 5-9. 
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of which he was aware, in which information could be found about the Jewish 
presence in areas of Germany, in particular Augsburg itself.^! The core of the 
compilation, however, consisted of eight epitaphs from the town, whose texts 
were transcribed in the original Hebrew and supplied with Latin translation 
and extensive annotations giving a philological and historical commentary.*? 
Beck specified whether he had seen the inscriptions himself, and if he had not, 
who his source had been. The indication of where each inscription was found 
revealed that three items were still located in a house once owned by the 
famous humanist and noted antiquary Conrad Peutinger (1465-1547), in 
Augsburg, where Beck had had the opportunity to see and copy them. A collec- 
tor of antiquities, including local ones, Peutinger had owned ancient coins, 
manuscripts and tablets with engraved inscriptions. Perhaps due to his posi- 
tion as town clerk in Augsburg, he had succeeded in securing a few Jewish 
tombstones, probably selected from among those that remained from the time 
of the medieval expulsions.^? The compiler of one of the first printed collec- 
tions of Roman inscriptions from the German lands, Peutinger was also the 
owner of one of the most important libraries north of the Alps.*4 This included 
a vast collection of transcriptions of Latin inscriptions, both ancient and mod- 
ern, from Italy, Germany and Swizerland.** It was certainly no accident that 
Beck's Monumenta antiqua Judaica should include an appendix describing 
three Latin monumental inscriptions that the editor had seen in the garden of 
Peutinger's house and that had not been included in any previous compilation 


41 Beck, Monumenta antiqua Judaica, pp. 11-26. 

42 Beck, Monumenta antiqua Judaica, pp. 26—44. 

43 X On Peutinger as a collector of Jewish antiquities, see Raphael Straus, Regensburg and 
Augsburg, trans. Felix N. Gerson (Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 71-2. Two of the tombstones 
described by Beck (nos. 7-8) are still extant in Peutinger's house, set into a wall of the 
building. 

44 Conrad Peutinger, Romanae vetustatis fragmenta in Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg, 
1505). The book, featuring 23 inscriptions, was subsequently re-edited by Johann Huttich 
in 1520. On the compilation, see Stenhouse, Reading Inscriptions and Writing Ancient 
History, p. 30. 

45 According to the lists preserved, the epigraphs were classified under the title Inscriptiones 
vetustae, and included both actual and fictionalized inscriptions, among which were epi- 
taphs by medieval writers and poets, for example Paul the Deacon and Petrarch, as well as 
a selection of poems from Pontano's Tumuli. For a detailed reconstruction of Peutinger's 
library, see Hans-Jörg Künast and Helmut Záh, eds, Die Bibliothek Konrad Peutingers: 
Edition der historischen Kataloge und Rekonstruktion der Bestände, 3 vols (Tübingen, 
2003), 1, pp. 433-5. Peutinger owned, by contrast, very few works by Hebrew authors, most 
of them of medical and scientific nature and all in Latin translation. 
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on Augsburg's antiquities. The appendix was significantly offered to its readers 
as a supplement (mantissa) to Marcus Welser's Antiqua monumenta, a descrip- 
tion of the ancient monuments of Augsburg, published at Frankfurt am Main 
in 1595.46 

Clearly inspired by the idea that the study of Hebrew inscriptions should be 
modelled on the more developed study of classical epigraphy, Beck's compila- 
tion represented a remarkable illustration of antiquarian culture applied to 
the study of the Jews. Although hindered by several limitations — for example, 
some of the texts are offered in an irremediably fragmentary form and the 
Hebrew transcriptions and their interpretation are not immune from errors — 
Beck's compilation displayed a new methodological rigour in its study of 
tombstones and funerary engravings. This was underscored by the argument 
that the study of the material traces of the past was no less important than that 
of ancient texts and could fruitfully be integrated with it. 


The Funerary List: The Hebrew Epitaph in the 
Realm of Bibliography 


By the end of the seventeenth century, the Hebrew epitaph had gained a secure 
place among the research subjects cultivated by Christian Hebraists. Hebrew 
funerary inscriptions were no longer considered as merely useful for exercises 
in grammar and rhetoric, but were endowed with literary or historical signifi- 
cance. It followed that, as in the case of classical inscriptions, Hebrew epitaphs 
were now appreciated by collectors of antiquities or rarities, and were 
described, discussed and compared for their historical, literary and philologi- 
cal content. Freed from their physical location in stone and reproduced on 
paper such inscriptions also became mobile and transferable. 

We have seen how Wagenseil directly solicited his learned contacts to search 
out and collect funerary inscriptions, a task they accomplished with the help 
of Jewish intermediaries. A few decades later, another Christian Hebraist, 
Johann Christoph Wolf (1683-1739), professor at the gymnasium in Hamburg, 
took advantage of a wide network of literati and collectors to obtain copies of 


46 Educated in Italy and France, Marcus Welser (1558-1614) published extensively on 
Augsburg's history, particularly its Roman period. His collection, Inscriptiones antiquae 
Augustae Vindelicorum, published in Venice by Aldus Manutius in 1590, supplemented 
Peutinger's collection of Latin epigraphs from the town. For Welser, see Stenhouse, 
Reading Inscriptions and Writing Ancient History, pp. 140-8, 171, and the bibliography cited 
there. 
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Jewish inscriptions.*? He used these for the work that would make his scholarly 
name, the ponderous Bibliotheca Hebraea, which appeared in four volumes 
between 1715 and 1733. Wolf's compilation was initially based on materials 
available in the library of David Oppenheim at Hamburg; it was later expanded, 
in its third and fourth volumes, from other sources.*? A comprehensive survey 
of Jewish literature, it was also the first work of its kind to incorporate an inde- 
pendent section entirely devoted to Hebrew epitaphs.*9 In his introduction to 
the third volume, Wolf gave a detailed account of how he had succeeded in 
securing copies of several Hebrew funerary inscriptions that had originally 
been collected by Christian Theophilus Unger (1671-1719), a Silesian pastor and 
bibliophile who corresponded about books and manuscripts with Jews from 
Poland, Bohemia, Germany, England and Italy.5° From Unger’s collection, Wolf 


47 OnWolf see Moritz Steinschneider, Bibliographisches Handbuch über die theoretische und 
praktische Literatur für hebrüische Sprachkunde: Mit Zusátzen und Berichtigungen von A. 
Freimann, M. Grunwald, E. Nestle, N. Porges, M. Steinschneider (Hildesheim, 1976 [1859]), 
pp. xviii-xx; Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, 3, p. 528; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 44, 
545-8, s.v., Wolf, Johann Christoph. 

48 See Shimeon Brisman, A History and Guide to Judaic Bibliography (Cincinnati and New 
York, 1977), pp. 13217. 

49 See Steinschneider, Christliche Hebraisten, no. 417. The epigraphic section of Bibliotheca 
Hebraea was later included in Biagio Ugolini’s Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrarum complec- 
tens selectissima clarissimorum virorum opuscola, in quibus veterum Hebraeorum mores, 
leges, instituta, ritus sacri, et civile illustrantur..., 34 vols (Venice, 1744-1769), see below. The 
Bibliotheca magna rabbinica, 5 vols (Rome 1675-94), compiled by Giulio Bartolocci and 
Carlo G. Imbonati, on which Wolf partly relied and to which he often made reference, did 
not include Hebrew epigraphs. 

50 X At eo ipso tempore emenda mihi offertur insignis supellex librorum Rabbinicorum, 
quam Christianus Theofilus Ungerus, Pastor quondam primarius in Silesia Herrnlaur- 
schutzesis & Ritzenensis, anno MDCCXIX. D. XVI. Octobr. prematuro & his literis luctuoso 
fato extinctus, sibi, Judaeorum opera, incredibili industria, nec exiguis sumptibus, ex 
variis orbis partibus collegerat. Eam igitur meam facio, nec facti poenitet. Inter cetera 
enim keimelia et antiquissimas rarissimasque complurium librorum editiones copiam 
nactus sum codicum manum exaratorum, & ex parte nondum editorum, quod Cl. 
Ludovicus Bourguetus, Nemausensis, cum in Italia ipse versaretur, sibi comparavit. Non 
ignotum mihi erat, Ungerum..., cum Iudaeis Polonis, Bohemis, Germanis, Anglis & Italis 
frequens literarum commercium coulisse. Nec frustra eram, cum a vidua illarum, quas à 
Judaeis, lingua Hebraica, Italica aut Judaeo-Germanica exaratas, acceperat, copiam, una 
cum epitaphiis Judaicis, undiquaque ab eodem conquisitis, peterem’ Johann Christoph 
Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, sive notitia tum auctorum Hebr. cujuscumque aetatis, tum scrip- 
torum, quae vel Hebraice primum exarata vel ab aliis conversa sunt, ad nostram aetatem 
deducta..., 4 vols (Hamburg and Leipzig, 1715-33), 3, c. 3v. In Italy, we know that Unger 
corresponded with Isaac Hayyim Cantarini of Padua (1644-1723), see Samuel David 
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selected tombstone inscriptions from Poland and Silesia (31 from Kraców; 3 
from Leźno; 6 from Glogau).5! From Italy, he included the epitaphs of a few 
renowned Jewish personalities, such as Leon Modena, Moses Zacuto, Samuel 
Judah Katzenellenbogen (1521-1597, the son of Meir of Padua, the Maharam)?? 
and Moses Hefets (or Gentili; born in Trieste in 1663, died in Venice in 1711),9? 
the author of Hanukat ha-Bayit (Venice, 1696).5* 

A second collection of Hebrew epitaphs upon which Wolf drew had been 
put together by Adam Andreas Cnollen (1674-1714), a pastor in Fürth and 
Nuremberg.55 According to Wolf, Cnollen had obtained several funerary 
inscriptions, mostly dating back to the second half of the sixteenth century or 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, from a Jew who had transcribed 
them from the tombstones in the cemetery at Fürth.56 After his death, his 


Luzzatto, 'The Three Letters of the Christian Scholar Theophil Unger and the Answers of 
R. Hayyim Cohen me ha-Hazanim of Padua with notes, (Hebrew) Otsar Nehmad 3 (1860), 
pp. 128-49, here 131. Unger asked the Paduan rabbi to provide biographical information 
concerning Italian rabbis and men of letters from the tombstones of those who were bur- 
ied in his city. Unger was also in contact with David Nieto and possibly also with 
Magliabechi. See Elisheva Carlebach, The Pursuit of Heresy: Rabbi Moses Hagiz and the 
Sabbatian Controversies (New York, 1990), pp. 263-4. 

51 Cf. Bernhard Friedberg, Luhot zikkaron. Biographien der Rabbiner, Gelehrtern und Gemein- 
devorsteher zu Krakau, vom Anfang des xvi. Jahrhunderts bis auf die Gegenwart nebst 
Grabinschriften. Beiträge zur Geschichte der Juden in Polen und Deutschland (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1904); Leszek Hondo, Stary Żydowski Cmentarz w Krakowie: Historia Cmentarza. 
Analiza Hebrajskich Inskrypcji (Kraców, 1999). 

52  Katzenellenbogen's epitaph is also recorded in a shorter version in 'Soave's manuscript, 
see note 10 above. See also Luzzatto, ed., La comunità ebraica di Venezia, 1, pp. 342-3. 

53  Hefets’s tombstone, which is no longer extant, was recorded by Adolfo Ottolenghi and 
Riccardo Pacifici in a first survey of the Venetian cemetery conducted between 1928 and 
1930, see Luzzatto, ed., La comunità ebraica di Venezia, 1, p. 336. 

54 The epitaphs of Italian Jews in Wolf's list included one written by Leon Modena for the 
tombstone of Joseph Samega, the Talmudist and prolific author of Turkish origin who 
died in Venice in 1629; this epitaph is also present in 'Soave's manuscript. Along with the 
other tombstone inscriptions from the Veneto, this one was probably a text that Unger 
received from Cantarini. For Samega's epitaph, see Luzzatto, ed., La comunità ebraica di 
Venezia, 1, pp. 381, 383. 

55 See Steinschneider, Christliche Hebraisten, no. 148; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 4, 
P. 354, $.»., Cnollen, Adam Andreas. 

56 ‘In superioribus spem aliquoties feci epitaphiorum qvorundam Judaicorum, quorum 
apud me non exigua copia manu descripta extat. Illorum itaque sequentia accipe speci- 
mina ex multis, quae industria Rev. Adami Andreae Cnolleni, Verbi divini apud 
Furthenses juxta Norimbergam quondam Ministri, nunc...debeo. Is enim duodecim 
earum Decades & amplius ex cippis, in coemeterio Judaeorum Furthensium obviis, à 
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books and papers had been acquired by the publisher and book dealer Johann 
Felix Bielcke (1706-1745) at Jena, from whom Wolf obtained them. When 
inserting the corpus in his Bibliotheca Hebraea, Wolf scrupulously took care to 
reproduce also the Latin translations and extensive annotations with which 
Cnollen had supplied the inscriptions. 

The funerary inscriptions that Wolf had gathered in transcription were pub- 
lished in the fourth volume of the Bibliotheca Hebraea, grouped by location 
under the title 'Epitaphia Judaica varii generis'5? This geographical structure 
also reflected the different sources from which the compiler drew the texts. 
The section ended with three epitaphs, two in Greek and one in Latin, taken 
from Lucubrationes de inscriptionibus Iudaeorum Graecis et Latinis. This anthol- 
ogy by Gottlieb Siegfried Bayer (1694-1738), a sinologist and professor of 
Classics at the Academy of Sciences in St Petersburg, had been published at 
Kónigsberg in 1721. It consisted of a selection of inscriptions from antiquity in 
which Jews were mentioned, not all of them funerary, that the author had 
gleaned from books, monuments and records of archaeological findings.9? 


Judaeo quodam curate descriptas, versione Latina maximam partem donates, notisque 
suis ex observationibus illustrates luci destinaverat. Haec post fata Viri optimi, & longiore 
vita, si Deo ita visum fuisset, dignissimi, una cum aliis ejusdem libris & commentationi- 
bus Mss tum adsectis, tum ad umbilicum perductis, in manus Bielckii, Bibliopolae quon- 
dam Jenensis, hinc vero, aere redemta, in meas inciderunt. [...] Accipe, quae hanc in rem 
Christianus Theophilus Ungerus..., cum quo collectione illa epitaphiorum Cnollianam 
communicaveram, ad me perscripsit: Epitaphia non nisi Furthensia complectitur. Alia 
selecta B. Cnollenius edere constituerat, si per fata perficere institutum licuisset. Judeorum 
enim statum é cippis illustrare scriptione peculiari, quantum é literis ejus, ad me datis, col- 
lidere licet, animo destinarat, quam in rem ipsius verba sunt! Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, 
4, p. 1167-8. 

57 Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, 4, pp. 167-218. The section is organized as follows: (a) epitaphs 
from Fürth, provided from Cnollen's collection (pp. 1173-200); (b) the Venetian epitaphs 
taken from Unger's records (pp. 1200-03); (c) a miscellaneous selection of epitaphs from 
Poland, Italy and Germany with no Latin translation, again provided by Unger ('ex schedis 
Ungerianis descripta") (pp. 1203-17), as well as an epitaph originally located in Jerusalem, 
found and transcribed by Moses Hagiz, the Talmudic scholar with whom Wolf was in 
correspondence (p. 1217), see Carlebach The Pursuit of Heresy, pp. 264—5. 

58 Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, 4, p. 1218. All three inscriptions quoted by Wolf had been found 
in the area of Rome. The two in Greek had already been published in Jacques Spon, 
Miscellanea eruditae antiquitatis (Lyon, 1685). For a thorough discussion of the epigraphs 
see Jean-Baptiste Frey, ed., Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum: Recueil des inscriptions 
juives qui vont du IIe siècle avant Jésus-Christ au VIIe siècle de notre ère, 2 vols (Vatican City, 
1936-52), 1, nos. 503-4, 523. 
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The central place accorded to epitaphs in the Bibliotheca Hebraea demon- 
strated that by now inscriptions had become firmly part of the corpus of Jewish 
works to be studied by Christian Hebraists. Wolf's collecting and classifying 
were, however, the product of diverse intellectual considerations. First, 
Buxtorf's example remained current for an editor who clearly saw funerary 
inscriptions primarily as documents that provided the opportunity for gram- 
matical exercise. In fact, in order to facilitate the decipherment of texts and to 
appreciate their specific literary conventions, Wolf provided marginal annota- 
tions to some of the epitaphs, in which he supplied biblical references, inserted 
remarks on Jewish onomastics and explained the formulas that were most 
commonly used. Special attention was devoted to what Wolf called the genius 
cabalisticus, that is the use of abbreviations, numerology and puns to convey 
dates and names. Second, Wolf appears to have selected and organized the 
epigraphic material to provide biographical documentation. Since the dedica- 
tees of the inscriptions were often renowned Jewish personalities, Hebrew 
epitaphs were clearly seen by Wolf as contributing to the erudite biographical 
and bibliographical research he was conducting. The section on epitaphs 
included in the fourth volume of the Bibliotheca Hebraea was not, however, 
exhaustive. Wolf had already reported a few other Jewish funerary inscriptions, 
all of them dedicated to famous authors and rabbis, in his previous volumes, 
inserted as part of his bibliographic records.*? 

Wolf's Bibliotheca Hebraea clustered material of a similar type together in a 
manner typical of antiquarian research. At the same time, it bore witness to a 
new bibliographical interest in Jewish realia, whether ancient or modern, pro- 
vided that they were capable of being recorded as texts.®° Wolf might be said 
to have treated his inscriptions in the manner of individual tiles, which he fit- 
ted together to form a more elaborate textual mosaic, thus providing a means 
of classification that made his compilation useful to any later reader with an 
interest inJewish epigraphy. 


59 Among the others, these are the epitaph for Samuel ben Joseph Orgelas (Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Hebraea, 1, p. 102) from the Altona cemetery; the epitaph for Elijah Levita (vol. 3, p. 98), 
found among Unger's records, an inscription which is also still extant on Levita's tomb- 
stone in the old Jewish cemetery in Venice (Luzzatto, ed., La comunità ebraica di Venezia, 
1, pp. 241-6); an auto-epitaph of Immanuel Frances (1618—c.1710) (vol. 3, p. 878), again 
taken from Unger; and the epitaph in Portuguese for David Nieto (1654-1728) by Isaac 
Sequeira Samuda (vol. 4, no. 412). 

60 Wolf was himself aware that he had included much that was not strictly biographical, and 
intended to publish a separate volume of Bibliotheca Hebraea realis, culled from that 
material. See Fürst, Judaica Bibliographisches Handbuch, p. xxxiii. 
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Final Destination: The Hebrew Epitaph in an Age of 
Encyclopaedism 


None of the inscriptions included in the Bibliotheca Hebraea were seen and 
copied in situ by the editor himself. Unlike Wagenseil, who had solicited such 
items from Jewish cemeteries, Wolf selected his texts from materials belonging 
to earlier collectors, and from books and manuscripts in which epitaphs were 
quoted. Like Wagenseil, however, Wolf was driven by the ambition to gather 
systematically every text pertaining to the field of Hebrew epigraphy, thus 
combining both inscriptional and non-inscriptional texts. As a result, the col- 
lection of Hebrew epitaphs displayed in the Bibliotheca Hebraea was not lim- 
ited to transcriptions from gravestones, but included also funerary poems 
already circulating in print and manuscript. These included the famous maca- 
ronic elegy, readable in both Hebrew and Italian, beginning Kinah shemor (or, 
in Italian, Chi nasce muor), by Leon Modena,®! as well as the auto-epitaph by 
the Mantuan poet Immanuel Frances.9? 

Similar considerations were also at work in the insertion of Hebrew epi- 
taphs in the monumental Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrarum, by the Italian 
Biagio Ugolini (1702-1776).93 Published in Venice between 1744 and 1769, in 


61 Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, 3, p. 745. Leon Modena composed the poem at an early age, on 
the death of his teacher Moses Basola, in 1584. It was first published inserted in Modena's 
collection of sermons, Midbar Yehudah (Venice, 1602), fol. 81v, from which Wolf copied it. 
As Wolf points out, the poem had been already quoted by Bartolocci in his Bibliotheca 
magna rabbinica and by Wagenseil in his translation of the Talmudic tractate Sota, first 
published in Altdorf in 1674. Both had drawn upon Leon Modena’s Pi Aryeh, the brief 
thesaurus of rabbinical words appended to the Hebrew-Italian dictionary Galut Yehudah 
(Venice, 1640), where the poem had been republished in both Hebrew and Italian. In 
Bibliotheca Hebraea Wolf defined the poem as an epicedium, and gave it in two different 
versions, both printed in Hebrew: the first vocalized according to the Hebrew meaning of 
the words and the second according to the Italian. This was followed by the Italian tran- 
scription, supplemented with a Latin translation. Unfortunately, Wolf’s diligent recon- 
struction of the text made reference to the wrong deceased subject. The Moses Basola to 
whom Wolf referred as the author of a travel account to Palestine, and in whose bio- 
graphical record he inserted the poem, was not to to be identified with Modena’s teacher, 
but instead with that teacher's grandfather. On Modena's poem see Giuliano Tamani, ‘Di 
alcune poesie simultaneamente in ebraico e in italiano, in Loquentes Linguis: Studi lin- 
guistici e orientali in onore di Fabrizio A. Pennacchietti, ed. Pier G. Borbone, Alessandro 
Mengozzi and Mauro Tosco (Wiesbaden, 2006), pp. 685-94. 

62 See above, note 59. 

63 Surprisingly little is known about the author of this monumental editorial enterprise. 
Many of the studies in which Ugolini is mentioned give incorrect information, such as the 
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34 folio volumes, the Thesaurus represented the final and monumental attempt 
by a Christian Hebraist to summarize one and a half centuries of learned stud- 
ies in Latin in the field of the Bible, Jewish rituals and Jewish institutions. The 
compilation was meant as a comprehensive collection of essays by different 
authors covering all aspects of the antiquarian study of ancient Judaism: from 
the geography of the Holy Land to the ancient Temple; from Jewish sects to 
purity laws; from the political organization of ancient Israel to its agriculture; 
from systems of measurement and numismatics to poetry; from music and 
musical instruments to funerary customs.®* 

The thirty-third volume of the Thesaurus, printed in 1767, was devoted to 
the topic of death and funeral rites among the ancient Jews. It collected in one 
place all the available literature on the subject, comprising 18 works, all by 
Christian scholars, with the exception of Maimonides' Hilkhot Evel (Rules of 
Mourning), which was accompanied by Ugolini's own Latin translation. Among 
the essays included were Liber de Hebraeorum luctu, lugentiumque ritibus 
(1666) by the Leipzig professor, Martin Geier (1614-1680);° Libri quatuor de 
sepulchris Hebraeorum (Leiden, 1706), by Johann Nicolai (1665-1708);56 and 
Hottinger's Cippi Hebraici (here reproduced without the illustrations), as well 
as several minor treatises investigating single aspects of Jewish funerary cus- 
toms. The last essay in the volume, Dissertatio de veterum Hebraeorum et reli- 
quarum gentium, praesertim Graecorum et Romanorum, funere et praeficis, was 


erroneous statement that he was a Jewish convert to Christianity. A real examination and 
assessment of the Thesaurus remains to be done. See, nevertheless, Baldassarre 
Boncompagni-Ludovisi, Biagio Ugolini (Padua, 1884); Angelo Vivian, 'Biagio Ugolini et son 
Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrarum: bilan des études juives au milieu du XVIII? siècle’, in La 
République des lettres et l'histoire du judaisme antique XVI*-XVIII* siècles, ed. Chantal Grell 
and Francois Laplanche (Paris, 1992), pp. 115-47; Salvatore Rotta, ‘Un avversario della pena 
di morte: Cesare Malanima (1786), in Studi in memoria di Giovanni Tarello, 2 vols (Milan, 
1990), 1, pp. 467-540; Paolo Bernardini, 'Note per la ricostruzione della biografia e 
dell'attività letteraria e storiografica di Biagio Ugolini (1702-1775), Studi Veneziani, n.s. 30 
(1995), pp. 211-36. 

64 Ugolini’s compilation runs up to about 40,000 columns, with an average of almost 1200 
columns per volume. The 500 titles included are reprints of works by all the major 
Hebraists who were active in Germany, France, Holland, England and Italy, from the sev- 
enteenth to the first half of the eighteenth century, as well as works by more minor writ- 
ers, except for Christian kabbalist authors, whose writings were excluded. Ugolini also 
added a few original treatises and translations from Hebrew into Latin of his own. For a 
summary of the contents of each volume, see Vivian, ‘Biagio Ugolini et son Thesaurus 
antiquitatum sacrarum; pp. 18-9. 

65 On Geiger, see Steinschneider, Christliche Hebraisten, no. 194. 

66 On Nicolai, see Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 23, p. 593. 
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by Ugolini himself and compared Jewish mourning and funerary customs with 
those common among the ancient Greeks and Romans.9" Though the approach 
was well established (and could also be found in Nicolai's work), Ugolini's 
treatment stood out as both more extensive and knowledgeable in its use of 
sources in Latin, Greek or Hebrew. The space that Ugolini devoted to funerary 
poetry was also remarkable and unprecedented. In addition to quoting exten- 
sively from classical sources containing funerary compositions or dealing with 
the role of poetry in funeral rites, Ugolini also considered nine long Hebrew 
elegies, all dating to the second half of the eighteenth century and written on 
the occasion of the death of Venetian Jewish rabbis and personalities.°* He 
seems to have had access to Hebrew occasional poems, possibly texts circulat- 
ing in manuscript or printed as fogli volanti, published on the occasion that 
they were meant to commemorate. Their presence in the Thesaurus exempli- 
fied how blurred the boundaries between the ancient and the modern might 
still be. 

Volume 33 of the Thesaurus concluded with a section devoted to Hebrew 
epitaphs.® Inserted immediately after Ugolini's treatise, this was clearly 
intended as its complement, as the evidence of the inscriptions, combined 
with that of the textual sources quoted in the Dissertatio, might allow a more 
detailed and accurate reconstruction of funerary practices among the Jews. 
Partly drawing upon previous collections, it brought together all the materials 
at Ugolini's disposal. The editor reproduced the entire selection of Hebrew 
inscriptions and verse epitaphs that had been included in the Bibliotheca 
Hebraea and supplied them with new Latin renditions that he himself wrote. 
To the materials taken from Wolf, he added a new section entitled Epitaphia 
Byzantina, collecting 13 epitaphs dating back to the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
turies, which seem to have been transcribed from a Jewish cemetery in 
Southeastern Europe.”° A further section entitled Epitaphia Hispanica com- 
prised eight fragmentary Hebrew inscriptions from Spain. These were in 
part gleaned from previous publications (as in the case of Moses ibn Ezra's 
famous epitaph for Isaac Alfasi),”! in part, they were taken from materials then 


67 Ugolini, Thesaurus, 33, cols 139-86. 

68 Ugolini, Thesaurus, 33, cols 1301-45. 

69 Ugolini, Thesaurus, 33, cols 1387-478. 

70 Ugolini, Thesaurus, 33, cols 1445-55. I have not been able to identify Ugolini's source. On 
the base of his introductory remarks, the inscriptions were transcribed in 1761. Ugolini 
possibly obtained the material in manuscript and then supplied it with a Latin translation 
for insertion into the Thesaurus. 

71 Ugolini, Thesaurus, 33, cols 1461-2. The epitaph, with or without its prose introduction, 
had been quoted by several Jewish authors, such as David Gans, in his Tsemah David, and 
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circulating manuscript.7? The fragments of two Hebrew inscriptions found in 
London and published by John Selden (1584-1654) in his Marmora Arundelliana 
(London, 1629) also found their place in the Thesaurus.?? 

Ugolini's comprehensive collection of Jewish funerary inscriptions exempli- 
fied the antiquarian paradox that the repetition of what was known had more 
virtue than the invention of something new. Its compilation allows the recon- 
struction both of the peregrinations of Hebrew epitaphs from one compilation 
to another, either in manuscript or in print, and of their unexpected metamor- 
phoses. Thus, the very last epitaph in the Thesaurus was a long poem in qua- 
trains that, according to the introductory remarks, had originally been engraved 
on a tablet displayed in one of the Mantuan Jewish cemeteries. The text, which 
was notan epitaph but a moral poem on death, had been circulated in a shorter 
version with a different opening, attributed to the poet Jacob Frances, Imma- 
nuel's elder brother. In this version, it had also been included in Wagenseil's 
collection of epitaphs."^ 

Ugolini's collection of Hebrew funerary inscriptions and verse concludes 
the vast and all-encompassing work of this compiler, which was meant to 
gather in one place all the relevant materials, and to make them accessible to 
the intended reader: the philologus sacer. Functioning as a sort of paper 
museum of lapidary inscriptions, the section exemplified the intertwining of 
ethnographic interest, religious concerns and literary curiosity that character- 
ized early modern antiquarian concern with Judaism. By exploring the affini- 
ties and dissimilarities between classical civilizations and Judaism, Ugolini 


Abraham Zacuto in Sefer Yuhasin, and then by several Christian scholars, both in Hebrew 
and in Latin translation. See Cantera and Millás, Las inscripciones Hebraicas de Espana, 
nO. 101. 

72 Ugolini, Thesaurus, 33, cols. 1455-62. In the introductory remarks, the first epitaph of the 
section is said to have been transcribed from a tombstone on display in the house of 
Francisco Perez Bayer (1711-1794), professor of Hebrew at Salamanca, and an early expert 
in Jewish numismatics and collector of Hebrew antiquities. Four of the eight epitaphs 
from Spain are also recorded at Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms 2157/3, fol. 14v. According to 
an annotation by its first owner, the manuscript was copied in Hamburg in 1842, from an 
original that belonged to Isaac Samuel Reggio (1784—1855), rabbi in Gorizia. For a recon- 
struction of the texts of the four epitaphs from the tombstones themselves, see Cantera 
and Millás, Las inscripciones Hebraicas de España, nos. 117, 15-6, 11, 172. 

73 + Ugolini, Thesaurus, 33, cols. 1469-72. 

74 Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms B.H. 18, fol. 27r. See also Malkiel, Poems on Tombstone 
Inscriptions, p. 145. The poem may also be found at the above Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Ms 2157/3, fo. 13r. There, it is inserted immediately before the above inscriptions, which 
may suggest that this manuscript might be Ugolini's source. 
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tried to understand ancient Israel, using the approach that scholars of classi- 
cal antiquity had already used to chart Greek and Roman institutions. In this 
respect, epitaphs were treated as a part of the scholarly investigation of the 
funerary customs and practices of the Jews, and could help to reconstruct the 
context in which sacred history first took place, performing the same function 
that classical texts and surviving monuments did for the history of Greece 
and Rome.?5 


Conclusion 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the collection, study and 
publication of Hebrew epitaphs became an integral part of Christian scholarly 
interest in the Jews and Judaism. Christian Hebraists approached the epitaph 
from a range of different perspectives. The collections they gathered varied in 
extent and purpose, and displayed different ways of recording and describing 
inscriptions. For some of these scholars, such as Buxtorf, the approach was 
marked by essentially philological concerns; for others, for example for 
Hottinger, though still book-centred, the Hebraist's interest was guided by a 
nascent awareness of inscriptions as historical evidence that also brought criti- 
cal engagement with the question of authenticity. By turning to Hebrew epi- 
taphs, Christian scholars broadened the range of sources that were available 
for their studies, and in doing so they proved to be remarkably in tune with 
contemporary antiquarian culture. Fascinated by both literary evidence and 
material remains, they perused printed and manuscript works in order to glean 
references to Hebrew epitaphs, and they sought to broaden the network of 
scholars and collectors who searched for stone inscriptions from Jewish cem- 
eteries throughout Europe. 

Wagenseil's project for a comprehensive collection of Jewish epigraphic tes- 
timonies exemplified the polarity between an aspiration to provide a neutral 
and faithful recording of inscriptions and a tendency indiscriminately to 
include both recently composed and pseudo-inscriptional texts, in part as a 


75 On this see Ugolini's forward to the volume: 'Innumerae duobus abhinc saeculis Philolo- 
gorum sacrorum dissertationes prodiere, qui ex unis vetustissimis Hebraeorum monu- 
mentis in illustranda Scriptura eruenda curavere. [..] Quis erit tam iniquus rerum 
aestimatur, qui veteribus Hebraeis in Philologia Sacra, in qua mentiri neque licuit, neque 
profuit, eam fidem denegandam putet, quam omnes Graecis & Latinis Scriptoribus in 
rebus patriis merito habenda esse censuere? Si Graeca et Romana ex Graecis & Romanis 
petenda & illustranda non erunt? Ugolini, Thesaurus, 33, fol. [4r-v]. 
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result of the editor's appreciation of Hebrew funerary verse. In fact, the literary 
value of the items that were brought together was not the only criterion that 
guided Christian Hebraists in their search for Hebrew epitaphs. These scholars 
applied the same criteria and techniques that had been used by antiquarians 
when they considered Greek and Latin inscriptions. Beck modelled his collec- 
tion on the work of previous local historians who had integrated epigraphical 
evidence into their studies, and thus made legitimate the use of Hebrew 
inscriptions for reconstructing the Jewish presence in European lands. To 
acknowledge the specificity of the epigraphic genre and its documentary value 
also led to the insertion of Hebrew epitaphs into works of a bibliographical or 
encyclopaedic nature. Drawing upon large corpora of inscriptions, Wolf was 
the first to set out detailed guidelines for the recording and interpretation of 
such texts, particularly for their onomastics and the expansion of abbrevia- 
tions. Later, Ugolini, by means of comparative criticism, validated the role of 
Hebrew inscriptions for the reconstruction of Jewish customs and institutions 
in the context of the Historia sacra. Marked by the idea of inclusive taxonomy 
characteristic of the age, his work constituted a strong statement of continuity 
that afforded a good illustration of the peculiar concept of time that character- 
ized the Christian Hebraist scholar's confrontation with historical Jews: mod- 
ern Jews and the customs that they still observed, such as the writing of 
epitaphs, were living fossils, a link to the past world of their own history. They 
were worthy of interest because of the light that they might shed on the Jews 
of biblical times, as the Christian Hebraists construed them. 

Ugolini's Thesaurus was characteristic of the final erudite phase of this form 
of Christian scholarship: in less than a hundred years, with the work of Samuel 
David Luzzatto (1800-1860) and Giuseppe Almanzi (1800-1861), a new chapter 
opened in the collection and study of Hebrew epitaphs, which this time was 
dominated by the work of Jewish scholars themselves.’6 


76 See Giuseppe Almanzi, Avnei zikkaron, which included 76 Hebrew inscriptions from the 
Jewish cemetery of Toledo that Almanzi copied from a sixteenth-century manuscript 
held at the Biblioteca Reale in Turin. Luzzatto published a collection of these epitaphs at 
Prague in 1841. A new edition was made by Moise Schwab, Rapport sur les inscriptions 
hébraique de l'Espagne (Paris, 1907). 


PART 5 


The Multiplicity of Texts and 
the Multiplicity of Readers 


CHAPTER 11 


More Than One Way to Read a Midrash: The 
Bodleian Copy of Bomberg's Midrash Rabbah* 


Benjamin Williams 


Newly printed editions of Midrashim flooded the market for Hebrew books 
in the sixteenth century. This extensive publication programme originated 
in Constantinople where, almost immediately after the first Jewish exiles 
arrived from the Iberian Peninsula, Midrash Rabbah, Midrash Tanhuma, 
Sifra, and numerous midrashic and aggadic anthologies were printed for the 
first time. The height of this enterprise was the publication of many finely 
printed Midrashim at the celebrated press of Daniel Bomberg in the mid- 
sixteenth century, as the 'golden age' of Hebrew printing in Venice reached 
its culmination. 

Despite the quantity of books of Midrash printed during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, very little is known about who wanted to read them and how they did so. 
For instance, there is no evidence that Midrashim were included in formal 
educational curriculain the Ottoman Empire orin Italy atthis time. Widespread 
demand for Midrash in sermons in both of these centres of Jewry confirms the 
popularity of rabbinic biblical exposition in the sixteenth century. Yet this oral 
engagement with Aggadah does not account directly for the glut of books of 
Midrash issued at this time.! 

An intriguing copy of the Bomberg printing of Midrash Rabbah (Venice, 
1545) now in the Bodleian Library sheds light on some ways in which 
sixteenth-century books of Midrash were studied in the decades following 


* Mysincere thanks go to Dr Bruce Barker-Benfield, Professor Malachi Beit-Arié, Ms Theodora 
Boorman, Mr Oliver House, Mr Clive Hurst, Dr César Merchan-Hamann, Dr David Rundle 
and Dr Elizabeth Yale for generously offering their help. 

1 Yaron Ben-Naeh, Jews in the Realm of the Sultans: Ottoman Jewish Society in the Seventeenth 
Century (Tübingen, 2008), pp. 251-61; Robert Bonfil, Rabbis and Jewish Communities in 
Renaissance Italy, trans. Jonathan Chipman (Oxford, 1990), pp. 298-316; Simcha Assaf and 
Shmuel Glick, eds, A Source-Book for the History of Jewish Education, 6 vols (Hebrew) (New 
York, 2002-9), vol. 1, pp. 120, 122; vol. 2, pp. 140, 478; Marc Saperstein, Jewish Preaching, 
1200-1800: An Anthology (New Haven, 1989), pp. 66—73; Joseph Hacker, ‘The Intellectual 
Activity of the Jews of the Ottoman Empire during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’, 
in Jewish Thought in the Seventeenth Century, ed. Isadore Twersky and Bernard Septimus 
(Cambridge, MA, 1987), pp. 95-135. 
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their publication.? In this volume, many years of scholarly scrutiny have left 
their mark in the shape of copious handwritten notes and glosses. The major- 
ity are written in Sephardic cursive and semi-cursive Hebrew scripts dating 
from the late sixteenth century? A small number of notes pencilled in Latin 
and English suggest that this book also came into the possession of a Christian 
scholar who interacted with the annotations of his Jewish predecessors in his 
study of the Midrash. In order to describe some of the ways in which early 
modern Jewish and Christian readers studied the Midrashim that were printed 
in the sixteenth century, therefore, I will examine how this book has been used 
from its publication in 1545 to its acquisition by the Bodleian. 

The Venice edition of Midrash Rabbah was issued under the imprint of 
Daniel Bomberg (c. 1483-1553) towards the end of over three decades of 
Hebrew book production at his press.* Bomberg himself left Venice for his 
hometown of Antwerp in 1538. After a five-year hiatus in the production of 
Hebrew books, printing in Bomberg's name was resumed by his associate 
Cornelius Adelkind. These were productive years in the history of the press, 
and volumes of Midrash and Aggadah were especially prominent among its 
output. These included, in 1545, Midrash Rabbah, Midrash Tanhuma, Sifra, the 
editio princeps of Sifre, the Mekhilta de R. Ishmael and, in 1546, Midrash Psalms, 
Midrash Samuel and Midrash Proverbs.5 

At the time these volumes were published, the Bomberg press faced compe- 
tition in the Venetian Hebrew book market, notably from the printer Marco 
Antonio Giustiniani. A curious feature of the 1545 edition of Midrash Rabbah, 
produced the very year that Giustiniani began to print Hebrew books, is that 
some copies were apparently issued by his press and others by that of Bomberg. 
Differing title-pages (of the Pentateuch and the Megillot) and differing 


2  Shelf-mark: N 1.15 Jur. I will refer to this book below as ‘the Bodleian copy of Midrash Rabbah’. 

3 lam grateful to Professor Beit-Arié for his assistance in identifying the Hebrew scripts 
employed in the annotations of this volume. 

4 The earliest known Hebrew book issued by Bomberg was printed in 1516 and his press closed 
in 1549. Abraham Habermann, The Printer Daniel Bomberg and the List of Books Published by 
his Press (Hebrew) (Safed, 1978), foreword. 

5 Habermann, The Printer Daniel Bomberg, pp. 12, 15-16, 20, 24, 79-88; Joshua Bloch, Venetian 
Printers of Hebrew Books (New York, 1932), p. 75; David Amram, The Makers of Hebrew Books 
in Italy: Being Chapters in the History of the Hebrew Printing Press (Philadelphia, 1909), pp. 180, 
209-13; Marvin Heller, Printing the Talmud: A History of the Earliest Printed Editions of the 
Talmud (New York, 1992), pp. 136, 181, 183; Bruce Nielsen, 'Daniel van Bombergen, a Bookman 
of Two Worlds, in The Hebrew Book in Early Modern Italy, ed. Joseph Hacker and Adam Shear 
(Philadelphia, 2011), p. 74 (pp. 56—75); Gérard E. Weil, Élie Lévita: humaniste et massoréte 
(1469-1549) (Leiden, 1963), pp. 162-3. 
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decorated frames at the outset of each Midrash (of the Pentateuch) lend indi- 
vidual copies the ‘house style’ of one or other of the printing houses. With 
these exceptions, however, the versions are almost identical, and they seem to 
have been produced at the same press as an instance of collaboration between 
the printers." 

After being printed in Venice, some copies of Midrash Rabbah were destined 
for the libraries of Italian Jews. Demand for this volume in Italy is demonstrated 


6 For instance, the frames for Genesis Rabbah, Exodus Rabbah, Leviticus Rabbah and 
Deuteronomy Rabbah in the Bomberg issue are used in Bomberg's Second Rabbinic Bible 
(1524-25). The frames used uniformly in the Giustiniani issue are seen in works published by 
his press such as the 1545 edition of Nahmanides's commentary on the Torah. Thus, although 
the title-page of the Midrashim on the Pentateuch is now missing from the Bodleian Midrash 
Rabbah under discussion, its frames for the Midrashim mentioned above and the title-page 
of the Megillot show that it was one of the books produced under Bomberg's imprint. 

7 Differences in the decorated frames for the Midrashim of the Pentateuch in the two issues 
confirm this. Some books with Bomberg title-pages have occasional Giustiniani frames and 
vice versa. In the case of Numbers Rabbah (fol. 135a), the frame used in both issues is usu- 
ally identical (it is the frame usually used uniformly in Giustiniani copies). However, in two 
of the six copies I have consulted, there is an alternative frame (used in Bomberg prints for 
Exodus Rabbah and Deuteronomy Rabbah). One of these is from Bomberg's press (Bodleian 
Library, shelf-mark N 1.15 Jur.) and the other from Giustiniani (Cambridge University Library, 
shelf-mark $816.b.54.5). This complicated picture indicates an occasional ‘cross-fertilization’ 
of the printers’ frames across the two issues. This could indicate that changes were made at 
different points during a single press run or that quires became mixed when complete 
books were compiled, but it seems unlikely that two distinct versions were produced in 
isolation at two different printing houses. The reason for this apparent collaboration may 
lie in the activities of Adelkind, who produced Hebrew books for both Bomberg and 
Giustiniani, perhaps acting as an intermediary between the two. That Adelkind was respon- 
sible for the printing of the Venice 1545 Midrash Rabbah is indicated by the colophon, 
where he is named as the ‘master printer’ and ‘director of the entire production’ (fol. 208b). 
Habermann, The Printer Daniel Bomberg, pp. 15-16; Abraham Habermann, The Printer 
Cornelio Adel Kind, His Son Daniel and a List of Books Printed by Them (Hebrew) (Jerusalem, 
1980), pp. 26—7; Marvin Heller, The Sixteenth Century Hebrew Book: An Abridged Thesaurus, 
2 vols (Leiden, 2004), 1, pp. xix, 287; Marvin Heller, ‘Sibling Rivalry: Simultaneous Editions of 
Hebrew Books, 'Variations in and between Early Hebrew Books' and "Who can Discern his 
Errors: Misdates, Errors, and Deceptions, in and about Hebrew Books, Intentional and 
Otherwise, in Further Studies in the Making of the Early Hebrew Book (Leiden, 2013), 
pp. 305-28, 329-44 and 395-420, here, 400-02; Yaakov Spiegel, Chapters in the History of the 
Jewish Book: Scholars and their Annotations, 2nd edition (Hebrew) (Ramat-Gan, 2005), p. 232 
n. 73; Isaac Rivkind, ‘Variants in Old Books’ (Hebrew), in Alexander Marx: Jubilee Volume on 
the Occasion of his Seventieth Birthday, ed. Saul Lieberman, 2 vols (New York, 1950), 2, 
pp. 401-32. 
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by its presence in book lists such as the inventory of Leon Modena's (1571-1648) 
possessions drawn up after his death. Of the volumes of Midrash and Aggadah 
listed among the books that Mantuan Jews submitted for censorship in 1595, 
Midrash Rabbah is second in popularity to the Tanhuma.? However, there are 
several indications that a significant demand for the Venetian print of Midrash 
Rabbah arose among the Jewish communities who had first printed midrashic 
texts three decades earlier. The continuing study of Midrashim in the Ottoman 
Empire is demonstrated by the commentaries on Midrash written and printed 
in Salonica, Constantinople and Safed in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.? Ottoman Jewish communities certainly came to furnish a significant 
market for Marco Antonio Giustiniani who, by 1565, had become governor of 
Cephalonia and 'carried on a thriving commerce in Hebrew books, selling 
them in Asia Minor’ In 1570, he was charged with the illegal trafficking of 
unexpurgated or prohibited Hebrew books including the 'Raboth sopra il 
Chomas' and the 'Raboth sopra il chomas megilot' - Midrash Rabbah on the 
Pentateuch and Midrash Rabbah on the Five Megilot.!? 

The Bodleian copy of Midrash Rabbah was among the volumes exported by 
Giustiniani to the Ottoman Empire (since it was censored, it was not among 
any unexpurgated books that he may have distributed).? That this volume was 
acquired by Ottoman Jews is evident from two inscriptions on the flyleaf 


8 Clemente Ancona, T'inventario dei beni appartenenti a Leon da Modena’, Bollettino 
dell'instituto di storia della società e dello stato veneziano 4 (1962), pp. 249-67. See also 
Bonfil, Rabbis and Jewish Communities, pp. 298—316. 

9 Shifra Baruchson-Arbib, La culture livresque des juifs d'Italie à la fin de la Renaissance 
(Paris, 2001), pp. 113-7. 

10  Forinstance, the Ot Emet of Meir Benveniste of Salonica (Salonica, 1565), the Or ha-Sekhel 
of Abraham ben Asher of Safed (Venice, 1567), the Hagahot of Judah Gedaliah of Salonica 
(Salonica, 1593-96) and the Yefeh Toar of Samuel Yafe Ashkenazi of Constantinople (first 
volume Venice, 1597). 

11 Paul F. Grendler, The Roman Inquisition and the Venetian Press, 1540-1605 (Princeton, 
1977), p. 143; Paul F. Grendler, ‘The Destruction of Hebrew Books in Venice, 1568, 
Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 45 (1978), pp. 103-30, here 122. 

12  Grendler ‘The Destruction of Hebrew Books’, pp. 121-5; Pier Cesare Ioly Zorattini, Processi 
del S. Uffizio di Venezia contro ebrei e giudaizzanti, vol. 2 (Florence, 1982), pp. 22-4, 139-72; 
Brian Pullan, The Jews of Europe and the Inquisition of Venice (Oxford, 1983), p. 84. With 
regard to the sale of Bomberg's books, see also the letter written by Nicholas Clenardus in 
1539 to his teacher Jacques Latomus: ‘The Hebrew books which Bomberg prints in Venice 
are shipped by sea to Jews in all parts of the world, in Africa, Ethiopia, the Indies, Egypt 
and to other places where Jews live. Cited in Nielsen, ‘Daniel van Bombergen, p. 70. 

13 References to Rome, the ‘kingdom of evil’ and Jesus ben Pandera have been expurgated 
(fols 109b, 196a; second foliation: fols 61a, 65b, 66a, 68b, 77a, 88b). See notes 31 and 59 for 
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recording its ownership. Though the edges of the page are worn, there remains 
written in Sephardic script of the late sixteenth century, 'And I, Aaron son of 
the honourable Rabbi Solomon ibn Hasson, acquired it’. This seems to form an 
intermediate element of an originally longer record of successive owners, and 
there follows a further inscription in a different hand: ‘and I acquired it from..." 

The owner, Aaron ben Solomon Hasson, whose name is legible, may be 
identified as the scholar active in Salonica in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. In the Kore ha-Dorot, David Conforte (1617/8—c. 1690) recorded the 
names of several members of the Hasson family, praising Aaron's ability as a 
teacher, halakhic adjudicator and preacher.* Almost every page of his copy of 
Midrash Rabbah is covered with annotations written in a cursive or semi- 
cursive Sephardic hand of the kind employed in the Ottoman Empire in the 
late sixteenth century. These do not seem to be the work of any one person. As 
Aaron was only one of several owners of the book, one cannot attribute par- 
ticular annotations to him with confidence. Instead, this volume supplements 
our evidence for the demand for printed books of Midrash and their assiduous 
study among Jews of the Ottoman Empire in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. 

In order to reveal how this volume was studied by its Jewish readers, I will 
examine a small sample of its Hebrew annotations. I will turn to the first part 
of Genesis Rabbah 1:5, one of the proems that introduce pericope Bereshit 
(Genesis 11—6:8), to analyse how readers responded to the textual and inter- 
pretive problems of the Midrash and the resources they consulted. 

Genesis Rabbah 1:5, an exposition of the first verses of Genesis, takes as its 
starting point the exhortation in Psalm 3119-20a that one should silence lying 
lips' that speak with pride or contempt: 


responses of Jewish and Christian readers of this volume to the expurgations. For discus- 
sion of these terms, see William Horbury's essay in this volume. 

14 According to Nehama, Aaron died in 1614. Among his published halakhic rulings, scat- 
tered in the works of other scholars, is a responsum in the Mekor Barukh, a collection 
compiled by Aaron's pupil Barukh ben Solomon Kalai, concerning the inheritance of 
property and the rights of tenants. David Conforte and David Cassel, eds, Kore ha-Dorot 
(Berlin, 1846), fols 37a-b, 39a, 43a, 45a, 46a-b, 47a; Barukh Kalai, Mekor Barukh (Izmir, 
1659), fols 3a, 84b—86a; Encyclopaedia Judaica, s.v. ‘Ibn Ezra, Joseph ben Isaac’, ‘Responsa’; 
Joseph Nehama, Histoire des Israélites de Salonique, 7 vols (Salonica, 1935-78), 5, pp. 205, 
216; Hayyim David Azulai, Sefer Shem ha-Gedolim (Jerusalem, 1991), pt. i, pp. 164; pt. ii, 
pp. 17, 88. 

15 Compare Hacker, ‘The Intellectual Activity of the Jews’, pp. 114-6. 
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Let lying lips be silent (tealamnah) that speak insolently against the 
righteous with pride and contempt. How great is your goodness that you 
have stored up for those who fear you 


The Midrash is a carefully structured interpretation of each element of these 
two verses. It begins by explaining the nature and identity of the ‘lying lips’ 
that should be silent, the 'righteous' against whom they might speak and the 
'pride and contempt' they might utter. The crux of the exposition is the appli- 
cation of the silence exhorted in Psalm 31 to one who might boastfully claim 
the ability to expound the Creation Narrative. The Midrash implies that one 
should maintain the silence appropriate to this passage of Scripture in particu- 
lar rather than commit an egregious affront or instance of 'contempt' to God's 
glory through its improper exposition.!® The text continues to explain that 
such a person would not merit a share in the 'great goodness' which, according 
to Psalm 31, has been stored up for those who fear God. 

Unfortunately, in the Venice 1545 edition of Midrash Rabbah, the meaning 
and structure of this Midrash is obscured by several textual faults. There are a 
number of typographical errors, some material has been omitted and some 
has been displaced. These mistakes are represented in the translation of the 
Midrash below. 

Rabbi Huna, citing Bar Kappara, began his discourse with the verse, 
‘Let lying lips be silent (tealamnah) [that speak insolently against the 
righteous with pride and contempt]’ (Psalm 3119) [This means] ‘they 
have been bound; ‘they have been muted, ‘they have been silenced’. 

"They have been bound" [...] 


16 See Philip Alexander, ‘Pre-Emptive Exegesis: Genesis Rabba's Reading of the Story of 
Creation, Journal of Jewish Studies 43 (1992), pp. 230-45; Peter Schäfer, The Origins of 
Jewish Mysticism (Princeton, 2011), pp. 181-2, 222. The proem concludes with the parable 
of the wayfarer who denigrates the palace of a king by remarking openly that it has been 
built on the site of a rubbish dump. The Midrash hazards the interpretation that the 
Creation took place in the midst of pre-existent ‘waste and chaos’, the tohu va-vohu of 
Genesis 1:2. According to the Midrash, such an interpretation could not be articulated for 
fear of denigrating God and his Creation were it not possible to construe the syntax of 
Genesis 1:1-2 in this way. See also Peter Schafer, ‘Bereshit Bara Elohim: Bereshit Rabba, 
Parashah 1, Reconsidered’, in Empsychoi Logoi — Religious Innovations in Antiquity: Studies 
in Honour of Pieter Willem van der Horst, ed. Alberdina Houtman et al. (Leiden, 2008), 
pp. 267-90, here 269—72. 
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‘They have been muted’ as it says '|Who gives speech to humans?] Or 
who makes one mute (ilem) or deaf, or seeing or blind? Is it not I, the 
Lord?’ (Exodus 4:11) 

[...] and says, ‘And look, we were binding sheaves (mealemim alemim) 
in the middle of the field, and look, my sheaf stood up’ (Genesis 37:7) 

‘They have been silenced’, according to its plain meaning. 

"Who speak against the righteous.’ [This is] the Life of the Worlds. 

[...] which he concealed in his creatures (bi-veriyotav). 

‘With pride’! Proudly saying, ‘I expound the Creation Narrative.’ 

‘And contempt’! ‘Showing contempt for my glory. 

As Rabbi Yose bar Hanina said, ‘Whoever elevates himself by denigrat- 
ing his neighbour has no portion in the world to come. How much more 
so [if one elevates oneself by denigrating the glory of the Omnipresent!]’ 

What is written next? ‘How great is your goodness that you have stored 
up for those who fear you.’ (Psalm 31:20) ‘For those who fear you’ and not 
for those who show ‘contempt’ for your great fear. Let such as these [have] 
nothing of ‘your great goodness’” 


In the Bodleian copy of Bomberg’s Midrash Rabbah, six alterations and expla- 
nations reveal how one of the volume’s Jewish readers resolved the textual dif- 
ficulties in this Midrash. For instance, the proem begins by offering three 
definitions of the first word of the Psalm verse, tealamnah, ‘let (lying lips) be 
silent’. It explains that this word means ‘they have been bound, ‘they have been 
muted, ‘they have been silenced’. Each definition is elucidated by citing verses 
that use the same verbal root with these three shades of meaning.!? Unfor- 
tunately, in the text as translated above, this discussion has become distorted. 
Rather than the expected sequential explanation of the three definitions, the 
first is interrupted by the second. To correct this, a reader has struck through 
the initial ‘they have been bound’. He has then written it on the line below, thus 
joining it to its proper explanation. (A definition of this unusual word has also 
been added in the margin.)? As a result, the text reads: 


17 Midrash Rabbah (Venice, 1545), fol. 2b. 

18 Genesis 37:7 contains this root no less than five times, including the unique occurrence of 
this root in the piel meaning ‘to bind’. Exodus 4:11 attributes to God the authority to 
bestow speech or silence on human beings. The Midrash instructs that the third defini- 
tion, ‘let them be silent’, which should be understood as its ‘plain’ meaning. See Raphael 
Loewe, ‘The "Plain" Meaning of Scripture in Early Jewish Exegesis’, in Papers of the Institute 
of Jewish Studies in London, ed. J.G. Weiss (Jerusalem, 1964), pp. 140-85, here, 169-70. 

19 ‘Everyone who ties up (oged) sheaves only does so to bind them in the granary. Once they 
are tied up (ke-she-neegadim) one to another, they are bound (n/frakhin). Using the verb 
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‘They have been muted’ as it says ' Who gives speech to humans?] Or 
who makes one mute (ilem) or deaf, or seeing or blind? Is it not I, the 
Lord?’ (Exodus 4:11) 

‘Let them be bound’ as it says, ‘And look, we were binding sheaves 
(mealemim alumim) in the middle of the field, and look, my sheaf stood 
up. (Genesis 37:7) 

‘They have been silenced’, according to its plain meaning. 


Another problem in this Midrash is a textual omission and a typographical 
error. Although one might expect each element of Psalm 31:19-20a to be dis- 
cussed in turn, the word 'insolently' has been omitted and the interpretation 
that follows is incomprehensible: 


[...] which he concealed in his creatures (bi-veriyotav). 


The reader has inserted the missing words above the line and has changed a 
letter bet to a mem. The text now reads: 


"Insolently' Matters which he concealed from his creatures (mi-beriyotayv). 


As a result of these changes, the Midrash can now be read as a continuous 
whole. The result is by no means a critical text. For instance, the three defini- 
tions ‘they have been bound, ‘they have been muted’ and ‘they have been 
silenced’ are not discussed in the expected order and the annotation ‘let them 
be bound’ introduces an awkward change of tense. Nevertheless, the reader has 
eliminated conspicuous grammatical and syntactical faults that make the Mid- 
rash difficult to read and has added a definition to facilitate comprehension. 
Studying Hebrew texts by adding annotations (hagahot) was a common 
practice among Jewish readers in the sixteenth-century Ottoman Empire. 
Scholars defined difficult vocabulary and emended textual errors by consulting 
manuscripts, printed editions and parallels in other sources.?? They recorded 


alef-gimel-dalet, ‘to tie up’, this comment defines the word itparekhan as the ‘binding 
together’ of sheaves for storage in the granary. See Marcus Jastrow, A Dictionary of the 
Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature (London, 1903), 
p. 10. Though the page has been trimmed by the binder, the missing material can be 
reconstructed as the same text is found in the commentaries detailed in note 30. 

20 See particularly Meir Benayahu, ‘The Annotations of Rabbi Bezalel Ashkenazi and Rabbi 
Yehosef Ashkenazi and their Master Copy' (Hebrew), Asufot 1 (1987), pp. 47-104; Spiegel, 
Chapters in the History of the Jewish Book: Scholars and their Annotations, pp. 341-97. 
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the fruits of this research in the margins and between the lines of their books. 
Volumes that had been annotated by expert scholars were highly valued and 
sought out by readers who transferred the marginalia into their own copies.?! 
Editors also made use of hagahot in compiling printed editions. For instance, 
the works annotated by the renowned scholar of sixteenth-century Salonica, 
Judah Gedaliah, included tractates of the Babylonian Talmud, the Mekhilta de 
R. Ishmael, Midrash Rabbah, Midrash Samuel, Midrash Proverbs and parts of 
the Zohar. Some of these hagahot are extant as handwritten annotations, for 
instance in the margins of tractates of the Babylonian Talmud now in the 
Bodleian Library? Others were incorporated into printed texts, such as his 
hagahot on Genesis Rabbah, which appear as glosses in the Salonica 1593 
edition.?? 

An analysis of the annotations in the Bodleian copy of Midrash Rabbah sug- 
gests that its Jewish readers made use of an existing corpus of hagahot, in this 
case the Ot Emet of Meir Benveniste (Salonica, 1565). As has been described 
elsewhere, this is a printed compilation of glosses culled in part from the 
author's handwritten annotations.?^ In the preface, Benveniste reports that 
books of his hagahot circulated in sixteenth-century Salonica as readers 


21 See the testimony of Meir Benveniste in the preface to his Ot Emet: ‘Do not rely or depend 
on the few annotated midrashim found in this city that were copied from books of my 
annotations. It was some time since they were copied and, without a doubt, they do not 
even contain half of the annotation[s]" Benveniste, Ot Emet, fol. 2a. 

22  Tractates Baba Kamma and Makot (Venice, 1530), shelf-mark Opp. Fol. 379. See Moritz 
Steinschneider, Catalogus Librorum Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana (Berlin, 1852— 
60), col. 1326 (no. 5709), who also mentions handwritten annotations of Baba Mezia. On 
Gedaliah's annotations of tractate Nazir, see Spiegel, Chapters in the History of the Jewish 
Book: Scholars and their Annotations, p. 394. 

23 See also the preface to the Salonica 1597 edition of the Zohar Hadash, published after 
Judah Gedaliah's death, which describes the search of Naphtali ben Joseph Ashkenazi for 
the late scholar’s annotationsso that they could be printed in the volume. See Joseph Hacker, 
‘Towards a Historical Account of the Study and Dissemination of Kabbalah in Salonica in 
the Sixteenth Century’ (Hebrew), in Creation and Recreation in Jewish Thought: Festschrift in 
Honor of Joseph Dan, ed. Rachel Elior and Peter Schafer (Tübingen, 2005), p. 169. As will be 
discussed below, further hagahot by Judah Gedaliah are preserved in the Ot Emet. 

24 See Benjamin Williams, ‘The Ingathering of Midrash Rabba: A Moment of Creativity and 
Innovation, in Midrash Unbound: Transformations and Innovations, ed. Michael Fishbane 
and Joanna Weinberg (Oxford, 2013), pp. 347-70. The Ot Emet includes hagahot on the 
Mekhilta de-R. Ishmael, Sifra, Sifre, Midrash Tanhuma, Midrash Samuel, Midrash Psalms, 
Midrash Proverbs and the Yalkut Shimoni (as well as the Prayer Book, on which see 
Benveniste, Ot Emet, fols 3a—b, 173b). 
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wished to transfer his notes into their own volumes25 The Ot Emet is an 
endeavour to disseminate his annotations more widely in response to this 
demand. By printing his hagahot, each labelled with the page and line number 
of the book to which it belonged, Benveniste allowed readers to transfer them 
into the margins of their books.?6 He describes this process as follows: 


All these annotations are necessary for whomsoever might wish to write 
them down in the margin of the Midrashim, each at its place. A unit of 
text is often incomprehensible without my annotation at the beginning 
of it. Therefore, anyone who finds the point of the text difficult [to under- 
stand] does not need to set out in search of the annotation, but only 
needs to look in the place where the difficulty arose.?” 


Meir Benveniste's annotations on Midrash Rabbah are labelled according to 
the page and line number of the Venice 1545 edition. He included among them 
the hagahot of Judah Gedaliah, the celebrated annotator mentioned above, 
designating these with the symbol 9.28 

The Ot Emet contains six hagahot on the passage of Genesis Rabbah 1:5 dis- 
cussed above. Among them are the following: 


Beginning of line 16 ? ‘They have been bound’. Superfluous. 

Line 17 ‘Saying, “And look”. This should read ° “Let them be bound" 
(yitparekhan), as it says. And Rashi (of blessed memory) interpreted, 
‘Everyone who ties up (oged) sheaves only does so to bind them in the 
granary. Once they are tied up one to another, they are bound (nifrakhin) 
(thus I heard). Therefore it is interpreted [in Targum Pseudo-Jonathan] 


25  Seenote 21. 

26 Spiegel considers the Ot Emet to be unique in that, rather than a commentary that 
includes hagahot relating to a particular printed edition among its interpretations, the Ot 
Emetis a printed compendium of hagahot alone. See Spiegel, Chapters in the History of the 
Jewish Book: Scholars and their Annotations, p. 391. Parallels to the Ot Emet might be seen 
in Judah Gedaliah's Masoret Talmud Yerushalmi (Constantinople, 1573), a list of glosses 
indicating parallel passages, and in Naphtali Hertz's commentaries on Midrash Rabbah in 
which comments are labelled both by chapter and page number. Naftali Hertz, Perush 
le-Midrash hamesh Megilot Rabba (Kraków, 1569); Naftali Hertz, Perush le-Midrash ha- 
Rabbot (Kraków, 1569). Note also that Benveniste indicates in his preface that he com- 
posed further interpretive material on the Midrashim besides his hagahot that he did not 
publish in the Ot Emet (fols 2b-3a). 

27 Benveniste, Ot Emet, fol. 3a. 

28 Benveniste, Ot Emet, fol. 2a. 
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that “sheaves” (alumim) are called perukhim [sic] in Aramaic. This is simi- 
lar to “coarse grain of fresh crops" (geres karmel) (Leviticus 2:14) which is 
rendered in Aramaic [in Targum Onkelos] as “tender ears of grain" 
(perukhan rakikhan), 

Line 19 ‘Which he concealed in his creatures (bi-veriyotav). This 
should read, "Insolently" Matters which he concealed from his creatures 
(mi-beriyotayv).29 


All of the annotations of this Midrash are represented in the Ot Emet. On line 
16, Benveniste identified the displaced word ‘they have been bound’ and 
labelled it as ‘superfluous’. Similarly, the reader of the Bodleian Midrash 
Rabbah struck through this word. Benveniste’s next note directs that the dis- 
placed text should be inserted on line 17 and joined to its interpretation to 
yield “Let them be bound”, as it says...’ He also includes a lengthy explanation 
from Pseudo-Rashi's commentary on Genesis Rabbah.?? The reader obediently 
copied both the missing material and, in part, the comment transmitted by 
Benveniste. The note on line 19 reconstructs the midrashic explanation of the 
term ‘insolently’ in Psalm 31:19. The reader inserted the missing words above 
the line and emended the text as recommended here. 

The similarities between the handwritten notes in the Bodleian Midrash 
Rabbah and Benveniste’s hagahot suggest that readers have relied on the 
Ot Emet in annotating this book?! Further analysis of annotated passages sup- 
ports this conclusion: Meir's notes are included throughout the volume.?? 
Ottoman scholars who read this book around the end of the sixteenth century 
approached it pen in hand and equipped with a copy of the Ot Emet. By restor- 
ing missing words, emending textual corruptions and defining obscure vocab- 
ulary, readers improved the text so that it could be read fluently and understood 


29 Benveniste, Ot Emet, fol. 21b. 

30 The text cited in the Ot Emet is also found in the composite version of Pseudo-Rashi's 
commentary in Abraham ben Asher, Or ha-Sekhel, fol. 3a (see also note 19). 

31 Itis clear, though, that this was not a mechanical ‘cut and paste’ process, as the annotators 
of Genesis Rabbah 1:5 selected which of Benveniste’s hagahot to write down. For instance, 
only the first part of the note on line 17 is represented in the annotations. The comment 
goes on to clarify why the Midrash associates itparekhan with ‘binding sheaves’ (meale- 
mim alumim) in Genesis 37:7 by explaining Targum Pseudo-Jonathan’s rendering. It seems 
that the annotator chose to leave out the second half of this extended and detailed com- 
ment. Elsewhere in the volume, the readers added annotations not represented in the Ot 
Emet, for instance by rewriting expurgated text. See fol. 196a, second pagination fols 61a, 
65b and 68b. 

32 Fora further example, see Williams, ‘The Ingathering of Midrash Rabba’. 
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more easily. In this regard, the volume's readers adopted the reading practice 
advocated by Meir Benveniste. They noted his hagahot ‘in the margin of the 
Midrashim, each at its place’. As a result, the reader who encounters textual 
difficulties ‘does not need to set out in search of the annotation, but only needs 
to look in the place where the difficulty arose'33 

A second layer of manuscript annotations in the Bodleian copy of Midrash 
Rabbah stands out from the work of the readers examined thus far. A number 
of marginal signs and Latin and English annotations written in pencil in a 
seventeenth-century hand indicate that this book was also read by a Christian 
scholar. Though the volume provides a relatively small sample of the scholar's 
annotations, it nevertheless gives an impression of his interests and of how he 
read the book. 

At first glance, the Christian scholar's annotations are clearly distinguish- 
able from those of his Jewish predecessors because he wrote in pencil rather 
than pen and ink. This choice is determined partly by availability. Though little 
is known of the earliest manufacture of the pencil, its use is described by writ- 
ers in England, central Europe and Italy from the second half of the sixteenth 
century.?^ The possibility of making corrections easily influenced the prefer- 
ence of some early modern readers. For instance, in 1612 the pedagogue John 
Brinsley instructed that students might write in pencil and then make correc- 
tions in what would become permanent annotations (though ink was prefer- 
able if the book was to be used frequently).?5 As ‘self-contained’ writing 


33 Benveniste, Ot Emet, fol. 3a. Benayahu reported finding Bomberg prints of the Mekhilta de 
R. Ishmael, Sifra and Sifre that contain annotations from the Ot Emet. Unfortunately he 
did not identify these volumes. Benayahu, ‘The Annotations of Rabbi Bezalel Ashkenazi, 
p. 67 n. 108. 

34 X Ann Blair, Too Much to Know: Managing Scholarly Information before the Modern Age 
(New Haven, 2010), pp. 248, 315 n. 68; Peter Stallybrass et al., 'Hamlet's Tables and the 
Technologies of Writing in Renaissance England’, Shakespeare Quarterly 55 (2004), 
pp. 379-419; Henry Petroski, The Pencil: A History of Design and Circumstance (London, 
1990), pp. 36-49; William Sherman, Used Books: Marking Readers in Renaissance England 
(Philadelphia, 2008), p. 162; Heidi Brayman Hackel, Reading Material in Early Modern 
England (Cambridge, 2005), 205-6; Elizabeth Yale, Script, Print, Speech, Mail: Communi- 
cating Science in Early Modern Britain (forthcoming). I am grateful to Dr Yale for sharing 
Chapter 5 of this study. 

35 ‘Itis best to note all schoole books with inke...or wherof we would haue daily or long 
practice because inke will indure: neither wil such books be the worse for their noting, 
but the better, if they be noted with iudgement. But for all other bookes, which you would 
have faire againe at your pleasure; note them with a pensil of black lead: for that you may 
rub out againe when you will, with the crums of new wheate bread. John Brinsley, Ludus 
Literarius: or, the Grammar School (London, 1612), pp. 46-7. 
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implements, pencils also offered early modern writers speed and portability 
over and above pen and ink.?6 Some also used pencil to distinguish their writ- 
ing by colour.?? 

Working in pencil facilitated the speed at which this annotator read and 
marked his copy of Midrash Rabbah. The rapid cursive hand and sweeping 
lines in the text and margins betray the work a scholar who was able and eager 
to read the text with considerable fluency. In addition, while ink annotations 
would be lost in an already crowded page, writing in pencil allowed this scholar 
to distinguish his notes from those of his predecessors and from the printed 
text. Indeed, by superimposing annotations in a different colour, he became a 
critic of the earlier layers of text, indicating the existing notes that were deserv- 
ing of attention, correcting the Midrash and giving prominence to passages 
that he judged to be important for future reference. 

This scholar's notes are concentrated in the first two folios of Genesis 
Rabbah, where approximately 30 annotations show that he examined these 
Midrashim thoroughly and methodically. These include translations of phrases 
into Latin (and, in one case, English), vocalizations and definitions of Hebrew 
words, textual corrections, transcriptions of numbers into Arabic numerals, 
and identifications of grammatical forms and proper nouns.?? He brought this 
programme of study to an end when he finished the second pericope of 
Genesis Rabbah. The reader adopted a different approach for the rest of the 
book, a practice Ann Blair refers to as 'consultation reading. A small number of 
disconnected passages throughout Midrash Rabbah have been marked in the 
margin and show that the reader has gone in search of particular information 
and flagged the passages he discovered.?9 

The scholar's systematic manner of studying the first pages Midrash Rabbah 
may be illustrated by his comments on Genesis Rabbah 2:2. This Midrash 
employs three parables to explain why, although the heaven and the earth 
were created together, only the earth was 'formless and void' (tohu va-vohu, 


36 Rather than resorting to ‘an inkpot, often with holders for extra quills; a pen-knife; a sand- 
box for use in blotting; ...and a case...for carrying quills, which was often attached by a 
cord to an inkhorn, the writer needed only the pencil loaded with graphite and a knife for 
sharpening. Stallybrass et al., 'Hamlet's Tables; p. 403. 

37  Inhis Natural History, Ferrante Imperato recommended the pencil as it could be erased, 
and noted that its mark remained distinct against white or black backgrounds. Ferrante 
Imperato, Dell'Historia Naturale (Naples, 1599), pp. 122, 678-9. 

38 The unique English annotation is a translation of ‘ha-gulgelaot (‘capitation tax’) in 
Genesis Rabbah 1:14 (fol. 3a) as ‘head money’. 

39 Ann Blair, Too Much to Know, pp. 59-60, 71-2, 248. Pencil markings are found on fols 
10a—b, 41a-42a, 57a-—b, 62a—b, 106b—107a, 108b, 153a, 179b, 198a; second pagination fol. 52a. 
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Genesis 1:2). The exposition anticipates Genesis 3:17-18 where, because the 
first man listened to the voice of his wife and ate of the forbidden tree, the 
earth was cursed to bring forth thorns and thistles. The third parable reads as 
follows: 


R. Tanhuma said: [This may be likened] to the son of a king asleep in his 
cradle (le-ven melekh she-hayah yashen al gabei arisah) while his nurse 
was anxious and troubled (toha u-voha). Why? Because she knew that she 
would receive her [fate] at his hand. Thus the earth foresaw that she 
would receive her [fate] at the hand of man, as it is said, 'Cursed is the 
ground because of you’ (Genesis 3:17). For this reason, ‘And the earth was 
formless and void’. (Genesis 1:2)*° 


Four pencil notes accompany this Midrash in the Bodleian copy. The mashal is 
introduced only by the preposition /e-, ‘to’, which must be amplified in transla- 
tion (‘this may be likened to...’). The construction caught the attention of the 
annotator who had written the first few words in Latin: sc. simile est hoc filio 
regis, ‘that is to say, “This is like the son of a king." This turn of phrase, reminis- 
cent of the Vulgate's rendering of Jesus's parables in the Gospels, shows that 
the reader understood this terse rabbinic idiom and that it serves to introduce 
a rhetorical trope.*! 

A second annotation occurs above the word arisah, ‘cradle’. It is possible 
that this rather unusual item of vocabulary was initially unfamiliar to the 
reader (in biblical Hebrew arisah means ‘coarse flour').?? Perhaps having con- 
sulted a lexicon, the annotator had noted the translation cunabula (the term 
and this definition appear in Buxtorf's Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum et 
Rabbinicum (1639—40)).^? This annotation has in common with its predecessor 
that it is an explanation of an idiom distinct to rabbinic Hebrew. By recording 
these translations and definitions, one may observe the annotator selecting 
features of rabbinic vocabulary and syntax for investigation and committing 
the fruits of this study to writing. 

The final two annotations clarify the explanation of the parable in terms of 
the earth's fear of being cursed through the agency of the first man. The anno- 
tator first supplied a detail absent in the Midrash, explaining that the earth 


40 Midrash Rabbah (Venice, 1545), fol. 3a. 

41 For instance, Matthew 13:31-33, 44-47, 52. 

42 See Francis Brown, Samuel Driver and Charles Briggs, eds, Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
the Old Testament (Oxford, 1955), p. 791. 

43 Johann Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum et Rabbinicum (Basel, 1639-40), col. 
1669. 
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anticipates ‘disaster’ or ‘misfortune’ (calamitatis suae) at the hand of man. In 
his final comment he clarified the relationship of the parable and its explana- 
tion, writing above ‘at the hand of man’ the annotation istius sc. pueri, ‘of that 
man, namely, of the boy’. These two comments confirm that the annotator's 
reading brought him to a complete and consistent interpretation of the 
Midrash as a whole. He grasped that the earth anticipates the calamity that 
will be caused by the first man just as the nurse is anxious that she will one day 
be answerable to the royal infant. 

Among the most significant of the pencil notes in this volume are two of the 
smallest. These are occasions when the Christian annotator interacted with 
the hagahot of his Jewish predecessor. The first occurs in Genesis Rabbah 1:5 
where, as discussed above, speaking 'insolently' (Psalm 31:20) is explained as 
speaking about ‘matters which he [the Life of the Worlds] concealed from his 
creatures'^^ The Jewish annotator noted the absence of the words 'insolently' 
and ‘matters’ from the printed text and, following the instructions in the Ot 
Emet, added these above the line. The pencil markings of the later reader show 
that he too noticed this textual problem. Evidently able to read the Sephardic 
script of his predecessor and approving of the emendation, he added an arrow 
to mark the exact point at which the annotation should be inserted. 

The later annotator also collaborated with his Jewish predecessor in anno- 
tating Genesis Rabbah 1:10. The Midrash begins with the question, ‘Rabbi 
Jonah, citing Rabbi Levi, said, “Why was the world created with a bet?”. A num- 
ber of interpretations are supplied to explain why this, the letter with which 
the Torah begins, could serve as an appropriate instrument for the creation of 
the world. Among them is the following. 


Why [was the world created] with a bet? Just as a bet has two pointed 
strokes, one above and the other below behind it, [so if] one asks (omerim) 
the bet, ‘Who created you?’ it points upwards with its stroke to say, ‘The 
one who is above created me.’ [And if one asks,] "What is his name?’ it 
points with its back stroke to say: ‘The Lord is his name.45 


The later reader perhaps enjoyed this Midrash. In the margin, he provided a 
graphic illustration, writing a letter bet with distinct upper and lower strokes. 
He also noted a correction that an earlier reader added to this Midrash. As the 


44 Midrash Rabbah (Venice, 1545), fol. 2b. 

45 Midrash Rabbah (Venice, 1545), fol. 2b. See Schafer, ‘Bereshit Bara Elohim, pp. 281-3. For 
the interpretation that the back stroke of the bet points to the preceding letter alef and, 
through its numerical value of one, to the unity of God, see Midrash Bereshit Rabbah, ed. 
Judah Theodor and Chanoch Albeck, 3 vols (Berlin, 1912-27), 1, p. 9. 
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text was printed in the Venice 1545 edition, the second sentence does not make 
sense because there is no conjunctive particle to connect the first clause (Just 
as a bet has two pointed strokes, one above and the other below behind it...’) to 
the material that follows. Following the instructions in the Ot Emet, a previous 
reader corrected the difficulty by adding just one letter — the relative particle 
she-.*6 The later annotator showed his approval of this correction by underlin- 
ing it and copying it above the line, carefully imitating the cursive hand of his 
predecessor. 

The pencil annotations in this book, as well as some of its codicological fea- 
tures and details of its shelving in the Bodleian Library, permit one to suggest 
the identity of this later reader. When the volume arrived in the Bodleian, it 
was shelved in Duke Humfrey's Library among the folio books of the 
Jurisprudence section as N 1.15 Jur.^? Here it sits rather strangely alongside its 
neighbouring Latin volumes. While their shelf-marks are written in a 
seventeenth- or eighteenth-century hand, there is no evidence that this vol- 
ume of Midrash Rabbah came into the Bodleian before the nineteenth century, 
the date of the binding and the handwriting of its shelf-mark. The only other 
book on the N 1Jur. shelf that has been bound and classified in the same way is 
an incunable of the Mishnah with Maimonides’ commentary (Naples, 1492).*? 
The pages of this volume share a feature in common with its Hebrew compan- 
ion: it has been annotated in pencil by a similar hand. A note on the flyleaf 
attributes the annotations and previous ownership of the book to Edward 
Pococke (1604-1691), Regius Professor of Hebrew at the University of Oxford 


46 Changing omerim to she-omerim. Benveniste, Ot Emet, fol. 21b. 

47 Such shelf-marks of folio books are intended to comprise the initial letter of the author's 
name and an indication of subject-division. In addition, 'shelves assigned to each letter 
were then numbered consecutively, as were also the volumes placed upon them’. However, 
when new acquisitions were added to filling shelves, 'the alphabetical order was frankly 
neglected, and books were placed wherever room could be found for them’. (George 
Wheeler, 'Bodleian Press-marks in Relation to Classification, Bodleian Quarterly Record 1 
(1914-16), pp. 280-92 and 311-22, here, 282-4, 317.) In addition, ‘from early in the eight- 
eenth century the pressure of library growth led to many folios being "classified" in accor- 
dance with available shelf-space rather than the subject of the work’. (Gregory Walker 
et al., eds, The Bodleian Library: A Subject Guide to the Collections (Oxford, 2004), p. 192.) 
Wheeler notes that this system of classification was abandoned completely only by 1840. 
See also Silke Schaeper, "That the titles of all your Hebrewe Bookes may be Aptly Taken": 
Printed Hebraica at the Bodleian Library and their Cataloguing 1605-2005, Bodleian 
Library Record 19 (2006), pp. 77-125. 

48 My thanks go to Dr Bruce Barker-Benfield for his insights into the codicological features 
and shelving of these books. 
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and editor and translator of the six discourses from Maimonides' commentary 
on the Mishnah published as the Porta Mosis (Oxford, 1655).^? I would there- 
fore like to suggest that Pococke also wrote the pencil annotations of the 
Bodleian copy of Midrash Rabbah. The date of the binding and shelf-marks of 
both volumes would be consistent with the 1821—22 acquisition of a number of 
his printed books by the Bodleian Library.59 


In order to confirm that Pococke wrote the annotations in this volume I will 


examine some of the midrashic passages he cited in his biblical commentaries, 


49 


50 


There are a number of reasons to trust this attribution. Pococke’s knowledge of the Naples 
1492 edition of Maimonides’ commentary on the Mishnah is in no doubt, as he refers to it 
on the third page of the preface to his Porta Mosis. See Gerald J. Toomer, Eastern Wisedome 
and Learning: the Study of Arabic in Seventeenth-Century England (Oxford, 1996), pp. 162-5; 
Mordechai Feingold, ‘Oriental Studies, in The History of the University of Oxford, 4, 
Seventeenth Century Oxford, ed. Nicholas Tyacke (Oxford, 1997), pp. 465-6. Furthermore, 
the annotator cites R. Jacob Roman, Pococke’s acquaintance and mentor. The citation is 
at m.Berakhot 2:4. On Jacob Roman, see note 66. Compare Pococke, Porta Mosis, Note 
Miscellaneze, p. 90; Toomer, Eastern Wisedome, p. 153; Cecil Roth, ‘Edward Pococke and 
the First Hebrew Printing in Oxford’, Bodleian Library Record 2 (1948), pp. 215-9. The 
handwriting of Pococke's papers and correspondence in the Bodleian Library shows a 
close resemblance and confirms that he frequently took notes in pencil (for instance, 
Latin and Greek Fragments, Ms Bodleian Poc. 428, fols 71-3). 

See William Macray, Annals of the Bodleian Library, 2nd edn (Oxford, 1890), p.161. Bodleian 
handlists and catalogues suggest that these two books arrived in the library at some point 
between the end of the eighteenth and the mid-nineteenth century. The earliest refer- 
ence to them in a catalogue is in the 1843 Catalogus Impressorum Librorum in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana, 5 vols (Oxford, 1843-51), vol. 2, p. 801; vol. 3, p. 81. The earliest record in a 
Bodleian handlist is among the additions to a late eighteenth-century list (Library Records 
d. 626, Bodleian Libraries, University of Oxford). A later hand has recorded the placement 
of many theological titles, including Oriental volumes, among the folio books of the 
Jurisprudence section. Among them is recorded the removal of a volume shelved at N 1.1 
Jur. and its replacement with a book by Maimonides. The addition of a volume at shelf- 
mark N 145 Jur, a commentary on the Pentateuch, is also noted (the 1843 Catalogue also 
refers to the Bodleian Midrash Rabbah in this way). In the recent catalogue of Hebrew 
incunabula, Silke Schaeper writes that Pococke's copy of the Naples 1492 edition of the 
Mishnah with Maimonides' commentary arrived in the Bodleian in 1692, at the same time 
as his manuscripts. However, this volume is not in the manuscript record of this acquisi- 
tion (Library Records c. 1174, Bodleian Libraries, University of Oxford) nor in the list in 
Edward Bernard, Catalogi librorum manuscriptorum Anglice et Hibernie in unum collecti, 
2 vols (Oxford, 1697), 1, pp. 274-7. Silke Schaeper, ‘Inventory of Hebrew Incunabula, in 
A Catalogue of Books Printed in the Fifteenth Century now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
Alan Coates et al., 6 vols (Oxford, 2005), 6, p. 2728. 
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focusing particularly on his work on Hosea.*! By showing that these corre- 
spond with texts studied and marked in the Bodleian Midrash Rabbah, I will 
suggest that he read this particular book and marked passages he referred to 
for inclusion in his commentary. 

Pococke introduced his commentary on Hosea as a comprehensive anthol- 
ogy of interpretations.?? The repertoire of authorities he cited extends from 
Theodoret of Cyrus to Nicholas of Lyra and then to John Calvin, Johannes 
Drusius and Jean Mercier. In addition, Pococke explained that he would 
include carefully chosen Jewish interpretations. He favoured the expositors 
‘whose study hath been about the Grammatical part of the [Hebrew] tongue 
and the text of the Bible’, because he considered their insights ‘very conducible 
to the literal meaning of the text. Pococke gave pride of place to the commen- 
taries of Rashi, Ibn Ezra, David Kimhi and Abravanel, as well as to Tanhum of 
Jerusalem, which he read in Arabic.53 On the other hand, he claimed that he 
would not rely on ‘Talmudical and Kabalistical Writers...except when backed 
by better authority, or where they make for confirming some truth against 
themselves'5* Pococke made explicit in his commentaries that he considered 
Midrash Rabbah as a book of ‘allegorical’ explanations, and he referred to it 
rather infrequently.5> Among the limited citations of this book in his commen- 
tary on Hosea are references to Deuteronomy Rabbah and Lamentations 
Rabbah. In the annotated book under discussion, both of the texts he refers to 
have been read and marked. 

The first of these citations is in Pococke's explanation of Hosea's marriage to 
Gomer and the likening of Israel to an unfaithful wife. Commenting on Hosea 
2:5 (MT 2:7), Pococke cites the King James Bible, 'she that conceived them hath 
done shamefully'56 As he notes, this is rendered in Targum Jonathan as ‘their 


51 Edward Pococke, A Commentary on the Prophecy of Hosea (Oxford, 1685). On Pococke's 
English commentaries, see Toomer, Eastern Wisedome, pp. 276—7. 

52 Pococke, A Commentary on the Prophecy of Hosea, preface. 

53 Toomer, Eastern Wisedome, pp. 163, 218, 278. 

54 Pococke, A Commentary on the Prophecy of Hosea, preface. 

55 See the quotation from his commentary on Micah at note 59. In his comment on Hosea 
417, Pococke contrasts literal and midrashic expositions that he encountered in the 
Yalkut Shimoni and in the commentaries of Abravanel and Tanhum of Jerusalem. 
Claiming the support of this latter, he asserts that the midrashic explanation is ‘to no 
purpose, as to the understanding of the words’ and that such ‘allegorical’ interpretations 
are ‘often very extravagant, and wide from the scope of the matter’. Pococke, A Commentary 
on the Prophecy of Hosea, 228. 

56 His comments on this verse are at Pococke, A Commentary on the Prophecy of Hosea, 


47-52. 
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teachers have been confounded’5” Pococke explains this by pointing to an 


aggadic exposition of the verse: 


Some Rabbins, thus give it, that they viz. their wise men that taught them 
doctrines, were ashamed of the ordinary People, (or ashamed to look 
them in the face) because they also fell by (or were offended by, or at) 
their transgressions; They said to them, do not steal, and they stole; They 
said to them, do not lend upon usury, and they lent upon usury. Thus are 
the words given us by the two Commentators cited, but in the ancienter 
Author, out of whom they took them, they are read a little differently, but 
more plainly and appositely; They expose to shame or disgrace my words 
(023 pwan Mebayeshin debarai) before the people of the earth.58 


Pococke here alludes to the commentaries of Rashi and Abravanel on Hosea. 


Developing the Targum's rendering ‘their teachers have been confounded, 


their commentaries cite the aggadah of the ashamed sages who do not practice 


what they preach. In a footnote, Pococke identified a source for this interpreta- 


tion, Deuteronomy Rabbah.*?? It seems that a trace of this research can be 


detected in the Bodleian copy. This Midrash is the only passage in Deuteronomy 


Rabbah that has been marked with pencil.9? A cross in the margin flags the 


Midrash itself and the two Hebrew words that Pococke cited in his commen- 


tary have been underlined. 


57 


58 
59 


60 


‘She that conceived them’ (horatam) has been rendered as if from the root yod-resh-he, ‘to 
teach’. Thus, 'vehutu malefehon’, ‘their teachers have become ashamed’ Alexander Sperber, 
The Bible in Aramaic, 4 vols (Leiden, 1959-73), 3, p. 388. 

Pococke, A Commentary on the Prophecy of Hosea, p. 48. 

Pococke, A Commentary on the Prophecy of Hosea, p. 48 reads ‘R. Salom. Jarchi, and see 
Abarb. out of Elleh Haddebarim Rabbah’. See Menachem Cohen, ed., Mikraot Gedolot 
Haketer’: The Twelve Minor Prophets (Ramat Gan, 2012), p. 8; Isaac Abravanel, Perush al 
Neviim u-Ketuvim (Tel-Aviv, 1959-60), 25. The Midrash in question is Deuteronomy Rabbah 
239. Elsewhere in his commentaries, Pococke reveals that he consulted Deuteronomy 
Rabbah in a printed edition, and also, because it had been censored, in a manuscript copy. 
In his commentary on Micah 7:13, Pococke discusses the interpretation of Psalm 60:9 (MT 
60:11), ‘Who will lead me [into] the fortified city? Who will lead me to Edom; as a reference 
to Rome. He writes: ‘And they say in the Midrash of Elleh haddebarim Rabba (i.e. the great 
allegorical exposition of Deuteronomy) that is Rome, &c. This we give at large out of a 
manuscript Copy, because in the ordinary printed Copies, both the name of Rome and 
other words are wanting. (Edward Pococke, A Commentary on the Prophecy of Micah 
(Oxford, 1677), p. 99.) In the Bodleian's copy of Midrash Rabbah (fol. 196a), the censor has 
expurgated the word romi in the passage in question (Deuteronomy Rabbah 1:16). 

Fol. 198a. 
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A second example of Pococke's study of Midrash Rabbah is his comment on 
Hosea 4:3. Here he gives the translation, "Therefore shall the land mourn, and 
every one that dwelleth therein shall languish with the beasts of the field... He 
explains the ‘mourning of the land’ as a figure or metaphor for desolation. To 
establish when this desolation came to pass, Pococke consulted Kimhi's com- 
mentary. Evidently disappointed with what he found, he wrote: 


To find when this judgement was made good on the land, we shall not 
need to fly to that which Kimchi reports from an ancient Doctor of theirs, 
that for fifty two years there passed not a man through the land of Judah, 
grounding his conceit on the number that the letters in 792 [behemah] 
Beast, make...© 


Kimhi's commentary cites a rabbinic exposition of Jeremiah 9:10 (MT 9:9): 'On 
account of the mountains will I take up weeping and wailing...for they are 
ruined and no one passes through...from bird ofthe heavens to beast (behemah) 
they have fled and gone.’ Kimhi attributes to R. Judah the interpretation that 
the sum of the letters of the word behemah, 52, indicates the number of years 
that the land would be desolate. 

Two annotated books help to reconstruct the reading that underlay 
Pococke's comment. First, Pococke's manuscript copy of Kimhi's commentary 
on the Latter Prophets is now in the Bodleian Library. The passage in question 
has been marked with a pencil line in the margin.®? In addition, Pococke's 
commentary identifies rabbinic sources of Kimhi's interpretation, citing a pas- 
sage of Lamentations Rabbah as 'Rabboth Fica. f. 52.63 This confirms that he 
consulted the Venice edition of Midrash Rabbah in which the relevant passage 
appears on folio 52. When one turns to the Bodleian copy, the Midrash in ques- 
tion is the only passage in the Megillot of Midrash Rabbah that has been 
marked with pencil. The relevant text has been flagged in the same manner as 
in the manuscript of Kimhi's commentary owned by Pococke.94 

These annotations suggest that when Pococke composed his commentary 
on Hosea and consulted the commentaries of Rashi, Kimhi and Abravanel, he 


61 Pococke, A Commentary on the Prophecy of Hosea, p. 170. 

62 [The Later Prophets with the Commentary of R. David Kimhi], Ms Bodleian Poc. 317, 
fol. 208a. 

63 Pococke, A Commentary on the Prophecy of Hosea, p. 170, n. i.? The note reads in full: ‘Here, 
and on Jer. 9.10. and see Talm. Shab. fol. 145. and Rabboth Eica. fol. 52.’ The passages are 
b.Shabbat 145b and Lamentations Rabbah petihah 34. 

64 Second pagination fol. 52a. 
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also located midrashic citations of these exegetes in the copy of Bomberg's 
edition of Midrash Rabbah now in the Bodleian Library55 He read these 
Midrashim pencil in hand, marked relevant passages and underlined words 
that caught his interest. In the case of his comment on Hosea 2:5, he proceeded 
to copy the words he had underlined for inclusion in his commentary and 
composed an English paraphrase of the Midrash. 

Since it can be shown that the Bodleian copy of Bomberg's Midrash Rabbah 
was annotated by Edward Pococke, one can trace the ways in which it has 
been read and studied in some detail. After being printed in Venice in 1545 as 
a joint venture between the presses of Giustiniani and Bomberg, it was expur- 
gated and later exported to the Ottoman Empire by the end of the sixteenth 
century. Here it came into the possession of several Jewish readers including 
Aaron ben Solomon Hasson, whose name is recorded on the initial page. These 
users added copious annotations, relying heavily on the hagahot in the Ot 
Emet and copying them according to the reading practice Meir Benveniste pre- 
scribed. The volume was subsequently acquired by Edward Pococke who 
made a detailed study of the first two pericopes of Genesis Rabbah, at times 
relying on the annotations of his predecessors.96 Pococke also consulted 
Midrashim throughout Midrash Rabbah, using this book to locate aggadic 
material cited by the medieval Jewish exegetes he studied in composing his 
biblical commentaries. 

The manuscripts owned by Edward Pococke were bought by the Bodleian 
Library in 1692, the year after his death. However, in his will, Pococke stipulated 
that his printed books were not to be sold, but shared between four of his 


65 This attribution sheds light on the annotation of Genesis Rabbah 2:2 discussed above. 
Pococke's use of Buxtorf's Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum et Rabbinicum is indicated by 
its presence among the list of works cited in the preface of his Commentary on the 
Prophecy of Micah. It is thus a possible source for the translations of Hebrew terms among 
his annotations, including the definition of the word arisah as cunabula. 

66 As has been discussed by Toomer, Pococke acquired numerous Oriental books as chap- 
lain at Aleppo in 1630-36 and when he later travelled to Constantinople (1637-40). He 
thereafter remained in correspondence with Jacob Roman of Constantinople, whom he 
described in 1653 to John Selden as 'a man very inquisitive after bookes, the most that ever 
I knew any Jew’. (Selden Correspondence: vol. 2, Ms Bodleian Selden Supra 109, fol. 351r.) 
Roth therefore suggested that Roman supplied Pococke with books just as he did the 
younger Buxtorf. See Cecil Roth, ‘Edward Pococke and the First Hebrew Printing’, 
pp. 218-9; Stephen Burnett, Christian Hebraism in the Reformation Era (1500-1660) (Leiden, 
2012), pp. 148-51; Toomer, Eastern Wisedome, pp. 121—224, esp. 153; Peter Holt, Studies in the 
History of the Near East (London, 1973), p. 5. 
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sons.97 Part of this collection has been traced by Gerald Toomer to the library 
maintained by Pococke's descendants at the rectory of the parish of St John the 
Baptist, Mildenhall (Minal)98 The incumbency passed from the younger 
Edward Pococke (1648-1726) to his son John (1713-1746) who certainly kept 
remains of his grandfather's library.9? A later occupant of the rectory, Charles 
Francis, bequeathed to the Bodleian Library the 'books and manuscripts for- 
merly belonging to the late Professor Pococke and his descendants' on his 
death on 3 October 1821.7? A note of the then-librarian, Bulkeley Bandinel, 
records that the bequest had been received by 26 January 1822.71 As noted 
above, the details of the shelving and cataloguing of the Bodleian Midrash 
Rabbah are consistent with an acquisition of this date. 

The annotations in this copy of Bomberg's Midrash Rabbah shed light on 
two ways of reading Midrash in the early modern period. The Hebrew annota- 
tions betray the collaboration of different readers in a painstaking annotation 
of the entire book, partly by means of Meir Benveniste's hagahot in the Ot Emet 
and the reading practice he recommended. Edward Pococke, however, used 
the book to find passages cited by the medieval Jewish authors to whom he 
referred in his commentaries on the Old Testament and undertook a system- 
atic examination of selected passages. Although Pococke studied this book 


67 “Thereby give all my printed books to my foure sonnes Edward Thomas Robert and Charles 
Pocock to be equally divided between them...my will is that my manuscripts which are 
many and of a good value shall be sold by my Executrix...’ (‘Will of Edward Pocock or 
Pococke, Doctor in Divinity and Canon of the Cathedral Church of Christ in Oxford of 
University of Oxford, Oxfordshire, The National Archives, PROB 11/406/65, fol. 53r.) 
Nevertheless, a number of Pococke's printed books appear in Richard Davis's 1692 auction 
catalogue Catalogi Variorum Librorum (London, 1692). On the sale of his manuscripts, see 
Ian Philip, The Bodleian Library in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Oxford, 1983), 
pp. 59-61, 125 n. 51. 

68 Toomer, Eastern Wisedome, pp. 4—5. 

69 Little is known of Pococke's library during the time of John's successor, Richard Pococke 
(1719/20787), apparently of another branch of the Pococke family. (Toomer, Eastern 
Wisedome, pp. 4—5.) Scraps of paper bearing his name are found among Edward Pococke's 
papers (Letters to Pococke and Papers by Him, Ms Bodleian Poc. 432). 

70 “Will of Reverend Charles Francis, Rector of Minal and of Collingbourne Ducis, Wiltshire’, 
The National Archives, PROB n/1650/160, fol. 10r. 

71 Ms Bodleian Add. A. 241, 72. See Macray, Annals, 161. The remainder of Francis’s library, 
including further books that once belonged to Pococke, was sold at auction on 31 July—5 
August 1823. See A Catalogue of an Excellent Collection of Miscellaneous Books; with the 
remaining portion of the Library of the late Rev. Charles Francis Rector of Mildenhall, Wilts. 
Including the rare theological and polemical books in Hebrew of the Late Professor Pococke 
to which is added a good collection of Law Reports (London, 1823). 
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with different aims from his Jewish predecessors, his manner of reading 
brought his studies into contact with theirs. He encountered the same textual 
problems and, in the instances discussed above, relied on their annotations. 
This led him to engage with the book’s earlier Jewish readers and to copy the 
textual insights in their comments. In this regard, the Bodleian copy of 
Bomberg’s Midrash Rabbah provides a unique record of the study of Midrash 
in the early modern period. Its annotations demonstrate how a seventeenth- 
century English reader of Midrash Rabbah became an unanticipated user of 
the hagahot that Meir Benveniste of Salonica furnished a century earlier for 
Ottoman Jewish readers of the very same book. 


CHAPTER 12 


Spanish Readings of Amsterdam's 
Seventeenth-Century Sephardim* 


Yosef Kaplan 
The Languages of the Western Sephardim 


Edward Browne, the son of the physician and author, Sir Thomas Browne, vis- 
ited the city of Amsterdam in the 1660s during his tour of various countries of 
Europe, and like other English travellers who arrived there, he was deeply 
impressed by the wealth of the Sephardic Jews and the splendour that envel- 
oped them: 'The Jews live more handsomly and splendidly here, than in any 
other place. Browne met several members of the community and made a point 
of mentioning their knowledge of various languages: ‘Some of them under- 
stand divers Languages. I saw one Moses di Pas, a Learned young Man, and 
Orobio, a Physician of Note. He also expressed an opinion about the conver- 
sion to Judaism of several of the people whom he met: 


And I was sorry to see divers here to profess themselves publickly Jews, 
who had lived at least reputed Christians, for a long time in other places. 
One who had been a Franciscan Frier thirty years, and another who had 
been Professour some years at Tholouze, and before that Physician to the 
King of Spain.! 


What Browne did not know (at least one may infer this from his writings) is 
that not just a few of the Jews in Amsterdam but in fact most of the members 
of this Sephardic community had previously been Christians and openly 
adopted the Jewish religion after emigrating from Spain and Portugal. This is 
also true of most of the Sephardic Jews who settled in Italy and northwest 
Europe during the seventeenth century: that is to say, they had been Iberian 
New Christians, descendants of Jews who had been baptized (either forcibly 


The research leading to these results has received funding from the European Research 
Council under the European Union's Seventh Framework Programme (FP7/2007—2013)/ERC 
grant agreement number 295352. 

1 Edward Brown[e], An Account of Several Travels through a Great Part of Germany (London, 
1677), pp. 17-8. 
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or voluntarily) in Spain and Portugal in the late Middle Ages, and they reverted 
to Judaism after being separated from the religion of their ancestors for genera- 
tions.? There was a clear connection between their origins and their linguistic 
education, to which Browne refers. 

These New Jews mastered Spanish and spoke Portuguese, and the educated 
ones had learned Latin in Iberian seminaries and universities, where quite a 
few of them had qualified as physicians and had acquired a respectable philo- 
sophical background, including considerable mastery of the ins and outs of 
Christian theology. For instance, Vicente de Rocamora had been a Dominican 
friar before becoming a preacher in the Amsterdam Jewish community? 
Paulo de Pina left Lisbon for Rome in 1599, with the intention of entering a 
religious order, but in Livorno he was convinced by the former Marrano Dr 
Elijah Montalto to embrace Judaism. Under his new name, Reuel Yeshurun, 
he was among the founders of the Ets Haim Society for Torah Study in the 
Dutch metropolis.* And these are only a few examples. Balthazar Orobio de 
Castro, whom Browne met and called 'a Physician of Note, had acquired rea- 
sonable knowledge of French while serving as a professor at the university of 
Toulouse.> Many other New Christian emigrants also spent time in the French 
centres of the merchants of the ‘Nation Portugaise' in Bayonne, Bordeaux, 


2 On the complexity of the Western Sephardic diaspora see, among others: LS. Révah, 'Les 
Marranes’, Revue des études juives 108 (1959-60), pp. 29-77; Yosef Hayim Yerushalmi, From 
Spanish Court to Italian Ghetto: Isaac Cardoso: A Study in Seventeenth-Century Marranism and 
Jewish Apologetics (London, 1971); Brian Pullan, The Jews of Europe and the Inquisition of 
Venice, 1550-1670 (Oxford, 1983); Yosef Kaplan, An Alternative Path to Modernity: The Sephardi 
Diaspora in Western Europe (Leiden, 2000); Jonathan I. Israel, Diasporas within a Diaspora: 
Jews, Crypto-Jews and the World Maritime Empires (1540-1740) (Leiden, 2002); Renée Levine 
Melammed, A Question of Identity: Iberian Conversos in Historical Perspective (Oxford, 2004), 
pp. 69-133; David L. Graizbord, Souls in Dispute: Converso Identities in Iberia and the Jewish 
Diaspora, 1580-1700 (Philadelphia, 2004); Francesca Trivellato, The Familiarity of Strangers: 
The Sephardic Diaspora, Livorno, and Cross-Cultural Trade in the Early Modern Period (New 
Haven, 2009). 

3 Cecil Roth, A Life of Menasseh ben Israel: Rabbi, Printer, and Diplomat (Philadelphia, 1945), 
p. 120. 

4 J.S. da Silva Rosa, Geschiedenis der Portugeesche Joden te Amsterdam: 1593-1925 (Amsterdam, 
1925), p. 34; Cecil Roth, ‘Quatre lettres d’Elie de Montalto’, Revue des études juives 87 (1929), 
pp. 137-65, at p. 141; Roth, A History of the Marranos, revised edn (Philadelphia, 1947), 
pp. 312-3; Wilhelmina Christina Pieterse, Daniel Levi de Barrios als geschiedschrijver van de 
Portugees-Israélietische Gemeente te Amsterdam in zijn ‘Triumpho del Govierno Popular’ 
(Amsterdam, 1968), pp. 57, 65-6, 134. 

5 Yosef Kaplan, From Christianity to Judaism: The Story of Isaac Orobio de Castro (Oxford, 1989), 
pp. 97-106. 
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Labastide-Clairance and Bidache. The Sephardic Jews in Amsterdam were 
part of a widespread diaspora of international merchants, which included 
members of the Sephardic communities in both Western Europe and the 
New World, and also members of the Portuguese converso diaspora." They 
were connected with one another by family ties, by an affiliation with a 
shared ethnic culture, and by broad financial interests. As cross-cultural bro- 
kers, they came into contact with a wide variety of cultures, and indeed many 
of them showed great interest in learning about the religions and customs of 
peoples beyond the European-Christian realm. Spinoza was far from being 
the only Sephardic Jew in Amsterdam who saw fit to make positive compari- 
sons with China. Interest in India and Indonesia, in Turkey and the Levant, 
and in pre-Columbian civilizations is also expressed in the writings and pri- 
vate book collections of the Jews of Amsterdam. 

Linguistic knowledge and breadth of horizons was not characteristic of 
intellectuals alone among this community. Rather, it characterized the cultural 
profile of many of the Sephardic merchants, and especially the members of the 
social elite, which included a number of extremely wealthy men, who filled 
diplomatic posts for heads of states and princes, and who took pride in the 
titles of nobility awarded to them in return for their faithful services. The 
Italian diplomat, Gregorio Leti, who became acquainted with several Sephardic 
magnates while living in Amsterdam at the end of the seventeenth century, 
wrote, for example, about Manoel Teixeira (also known as Isaac Senior), who 
came to the Dutch city in 1698. Leti had met Teixeira in his native Hamburg 
and described him as a very cultivated personality: ‘He spoke many languages 
with great freedom, and among other things he greatly liked the company of 


6 Gérard Nahon, ed., Les ‘Nations’ juives portugaises du sud-ouest de la France (1684-1791): 
Documents (Paris, 1981); idem., Métropoles et périphéries sefarades d'Occident (Paris, 1993), 
pp. 235-59; idem. Juifs et judaïsme à Bordeaux (Bordeaux, 2003), pp. 33-83; Graizbord, Souls 
in Dispute. 

7 Israel, Diasporas within a Diaspora; Trivellato, The Familiarity of Strangers; Richard L. Kagan 
and Philip D. Morgan, eds, Atlantic Diasporas: Jews, Conversos, and Crypto-Jews in the Age of 
Mercantilism, 1500-1800 (Baltimore, 2009). 

8 Michael Studemund-Halévy, "Codices Gentium": Semuel de Isaac Abas, coleccionista de 
libros hamburgués’, in Familia, Religión y Negocio: El sefardismo en las relaciones entre el 
mundo ibérico y los Países Bajos en la Edad Moderna, ed. Jaime Contreras, Bernardo José 
García García and Juan Ignacio Pulido Serrano (Madrid, 2003), pp. 287—319, esp. pp. 301-2; 
Yosef Kaplan, 'Spinoza in the Library of an Early Modern Dutch Sephardic Rabbi, in La 
Centralità del dubbio: Un progetto di Antonio Rotondo, ed. Camilla Hermanin and Luisa 
Simonutti, 2 vols (Florence, 2011), 2, pp. 641-64, see esp. pp. 652-3. 
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literary men, whom he welcomed in his home with great affection.? After her 
abdication, Christina, the former queen of Sweden, frequently stayed with 
Teixeira in Hamburg. The Elector and Electress of Brandenburg were also his 
guests in 1682.!° Leti similarly praised the conversational abilities of Manoel's 
eldest son, Don Diogo Teixeira de Mattos — he was able to converse on any 
subject at all, and he was familiar with the best authors.! 

Hebrew was not included among the ‘divers languages’ that the New 
Christian immigrants brought with them to Amsterdam. Knowledge of Hebrew 
was impossible for the descendants of the Jews who remained in the Iberian 
peninsula after the expulsion from Spain in 1492 and the decree of forced con- 
version in Portugal in 1497. However, study of the Hebrew language became a 
central component in the syllabus of the community school in Amsterdam, 
where most of the Sephardic boys studied. In the fifth form, according to Rabbi 
Shabbetai Bass, who visited Amsterdam in the last third of the seventeenth 
century, the pupils spoke ‘no other tongue but the Holy Tongue, and ‘they 
study the science of grammar thoroughly’. During the noon break between 
eleven and two o'clock, when the children went home, 'every householder has 
a tutor who teaches the child to write in the vernacular and in the Holy 
Tongue...and to write poems and rhymes'!? Children from wealthy homes 
received private lessons in Latin, especially those whose parents intended to 
send them to study medicine in the Dutch universities.!? 

Portuguese remained the vernacularlanguage ofthe members of the Sephar- 
dic congregation throughout the early modern period. This was a Portuguese 
that had absorbed many words and forms from Spanish, as well as Hebrew 
words connected to religious ritual or the life of the community. It also took in 
several expressions from Dutch and other languages.!^ Spanish remained the 
classical language, and it was the language of the Ferrara edition of the Bible 


9 Gregorio Leti, Il Ceremoniale historico e politico, 6 vols (Amsterdam, 1685), 5, p. 558: ‘parla 
molte lingue con gran franchezza e tra le altre cose ama molto la compagnia de “letterati 
che accoglie in sua casa con grand'affetto'; and see Jonathan I. Israel, ‘The Dutch Sephardi 
Elite at the End of the 17th Century: The Observations of Gregorio Leti (163121701); in 
Diasporas within a Diaspora, pp. 502-6. 

10 Leti Il Ceremoniale historico e politico, 5, pp. 557-8. 

11 Israel, The Dutch Sephardi Elite’, p. 505. 

12 Shabbetai Bass, Siftei Yeshenim (Amsterdam, 5440 [1680]), fol. 8a-b (in Hebrew). 

13 Kaplan, From Christianity to Judaism, pp. 141-2. 

14  Onthe Portuguese used by the Sephardic Jews of Amsterdam, see Benjamin J. Teensma, 
‘A lingua dos sefardim de Amesterdão nos séculos xvii e xvi in Portugueses em 
Amesterdáo 1600-1680, ed. Renée Kistemaker and Tirtsah Levie (Amsterdam, 1988), 
pp. 70-2; Teensma, ‘The Suffocation of Spanish and Portuguese among Sephardi Jews’, 
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translation (1553), which became a canonical text for Western Sephardic 
Jewry. It was also the language into which quite a few standard Jewish texts 
were translated. The community's affinity with Spanish language and literature 
remained strong throughout the entire seventeenth century, although one may 
note that, as the years passed, the percentage of books in Spanish in the private 
collections of both scholars and merchants tended to decline as opposed to the 
constant rise in the numbers of books in French, which had won a prominent 
place for itself in the République des lettres. 

Analysis of the contents of private libraries of two rabbis who possessed 
particularly rich collections of books, which were sold after the death of their 
owners, can give some indication of the changes that took place in the linguis- 
tic preferences of the Sephardim in northwest Europe towards the end of the 
seventeenth century and at the beginning of the eighteenth. The library of 
Semuel Abas was put up for auction in Amsterdam in 1693, two years after the 
owner's death in Hamburg, where he had been born and was active through- 
out most of his life. This collection contained 1186 books, of which 286 were in 
Hebrew. Of the 950 works in other languages, 43.796 were in Latin, 26.396 were 
in French, 17.696 were in Spanish and Portuguese and 12.296 were in Italian.!6 
The impressive library of Rabbi David Nunes Torres was put up for auction in 
The Hague in 1728, a short time after his death. His rabbinical library, which 
was apparently extremely rich, was not put up for sale, so we cannot know its 
content or extent. However, his books in the vernacular (which included most 
of the early critics of Spinoza, from the first two generations after the appear- 
ance of the Tractatus Theologico Politicus in 1670 and the Opera Posthuma in 
1677) included 1520 titles, of which 3396 were in French, 1996 were in Spanish, 
1896 were in Latin, 1896 were in Dutch, and only 1.796 were in Portuguese; 1.396 
were in Greek, and apparently there was a single book in German. 


Dutch Jewish History: Proceedings, vol. 3, ed. Jozeph Michman (Jerusalem, 1993), 137-77; 
Harm den Boer, La Literatura sefardí de Amsterdam (Alcalá de Henares, 1996), pp. 35-8. 

15 Cecil Roth, ‘The Role of Spanish in the Marrano Diaspora’, in Hispanic Studies in Honour 
of I. González Llubera, ed. Frank Pierce (Oxford, 1959), pp. 299-308; den Boer, La literatura 
sefardi, pp. 38-44. 

16 Yosef Kaplan, ‘El perfil cultural de tres rabinos sefardies a través del análisis de sus biblio- 
tecas, in Familia, Religión y Negocio, pp. 269-86, esp. p. 277; cf. Studemund-Halévy, 
"Codices Gentium", p. 301. 

17 Yosef Kaplan, ‘Spinoza in the Library of an Early Modern Dutch Sephardic Rabbi’, p. 641; 
Kaplan, ‘El perfil cultural de tres rabinos sefardíes, p. 281. On David Nunes Torres see 
Harm den Boer and Herman P. Salomon, ‘Haham David Nunes Torres (1660-1728), bezit- 
ter van het enig overgebleven exemplar van Uriël da Costa’s Exame das tradições fariseas, 
Studia Rosenthaliana 28 (1994), pp. 10-98. 
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Naturally Spanish lost the unchallenged primacy it had enjoyed during the 
first half of the seventeenth century among the generation of the founders of 
the community, when most of its members were immigrants from Iberia who 
had grown up and been educated in Spain and Portugal. However, it retained 
its status as the central language of creativity. Most of the ethical and philo- 
sophical literature, most of the polemical writings against Christianity, and a 
significant percentage of literary works were all still written in Spanish.!? Even 
atthe end oftheseventeenth century there was a Spanish theatre in Amsterdam 
run by members of the Jewish community, at which there were productions of 
plays by Spanish authors from the baroque period as well as original pieces, 
mainly written by Daniel Levi (formerly Miguel) de Barrios, who also acted in 
them on various occasions.? Baron Manuel de Belmonte, one of the richest 
members of the Jewish community of Amsterdam, who frequently occupied 
important posts in its administration (and who also represented the Spanish 
crown in the Dutch Republic for many years, first as an Agent, then as the 
Agent General, and finally, beginning in 1679, as the Resident),2° headed two 
literary academies in which only members of the Sephardic community took 
part: the Academia de los Temerosos and the Academia de los Floridos, both of 
which functioned according to the pattern of contemporary literary academies 
in Spain.?! His splendid home was rather distant from the area where most of 
the Jews of Amsterdam lived, in order to spare the many Spanish diplomats 
who stayed with him the unpleasantness that would have been occasioned by 


18 Den Boer, La literatura sefardí, pp. 163-92. 

19 On the theatre of the Sephardic Jews of Amsterdam in the Early Modern Period, see J.S. da 
Silva Rosa, 'De joden in den schouwburg en in de opera te Amsterdam gedurende de 17de 
en 18de eeuw’, De Vrijdagavond 1, pt. 2, nos 46-7 (1925), pp. 313-6, 328-9; R.G. Fuks- 
Mansfeld, De Sefardim in Amsterdam tot 1795: Aspecten van een joodse minderheid in een 
Hollandse stad (Hilversum, 1989), pp. 140-1; Daniel M. Swetschinski, Reluctant 
Cosmopolitans: The Portuguese Jews of Seventeenth-Century Amsterdam (London, 2000), 
pp. 286-9; den Boer, La literatura sefardi, pp. 307—45. See also Henry V. Besso, Dramatic 
Literature of the Sephardic Jews in the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries (New York, 1947). 

20 Otto Schutte, Repertorium der buitenlandse vertegenwoordigers residerende in Nederland 
1584-1810 (The Hague, 1983), p. 610; Israel, ‘The Dutch Sephardi Elite’, pp. 495-9, 503, 506, 
508; Swetschinski, Reluctant Cosmopolitans, pp. 133-7, 229, 317; Adri K. Offenberg, ‘De 
wijze stad aan de Amstel: de joodse prenten’, in Romeyn de Hooghe: de verbeelding van de 
late Gouden Eeuw, ed. Henk van Nierop et al. (Zwolle, 2008), pp. 112-25, esp. 113, 117-20, 
122, 125. 

21 On the literary academies of the Sephardim in Amsterdam see Kaplan, From Christianity 
to Judaism, pp. 286—302, 418-30; den Boer, La literatura sefardí, pp. 135-46; Swetschinski, 
Reluctant Cosmopolitans, pp. 299—302. 
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encountering Jews who had once been Christian and some of whom had fled 
from the Inquisition or been condemned by it in absentia.?? 


The Attachment to Spain 


This is not the place to discuss the complex connections between the com- 
munities of the Sephardic diaspora and Spain and Portugal, which were offi- 
cially regarded as ‘terras de idolatria’, the lands of the Inquisition, where it was 
absolutely forbidden to go, even for short periods, whether because of the dan- 
gers that this entailed or because anyone who went there had to conceal his 
Judaism and live as a Christian again. However, relatives of members of the 
Sephardic community remained in those countries, and they were connected 
with them by economic interests, not to mention nostalgia and childhood 
memories, and a powerful cultural affinity.?? 

Baruch Spinoza was born in Amsterdam to parents who had emigrated 
from Portugal during the first third of the seventeenth century. In the com- 
munity school, mentioned above, Spinoza acquired impressive command of 
the Hebrew language and astonishing familiarity with the Hebrew Bible, along 
with elements of the Spanish language, to which he remained connected until 
the end of his life. It must be assumed that Portuguese was his native tongue, 
and that he communicated with his family and with the members of the com- 
munity in that language until his excommunication in 1656.?* He was proba- 
bly referring to Portuguese when he wrote in a Latin letter to Willem van 
Blijenburgh in January 1665, ‘I would like to write in the language in which 
I grew up’, though oddly enough he wrote that sentence in Dutch (‘ik wenschte 


22 Jonathan I. Israel, ‘The Republic of the United Netherlands until about 1750: Demography 
and Economic Activity’, in The History of the Jews in the Netherlands, ed. J.C.H. Blom, 
R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld and Ivo Schóffer (Oxford, 2002), pp. 87-115, at pp. 108-9; Yosef Kaplan, 
‘Bom Judesmo: The Western Sephardic Diaspora’, in Cultures of the Jews: A New History, 
ed. David Biale (New York, 2002), pp. 639-69, at p. 651. 

23 On the complex relations between Spain and the Sephardic Jews in Holland in the seven- 
teenth century, see the comprehensive work by Jonathan I. Israel, 'Spain and the Dutch 
Sephardim (1609-1660), Studia Rosenthaliana 12 (1978), pp. 1-61; Yosef Kaplan, ‘The 
Travels of Portuguese Jews from Amsterdam to the “Lands of Idolatry”, in Jews and 
Conversos: Studies in Society and the Inquisition, ed. Yosef Kaplan (Jerusalem, 1985), 
pp. 197-224; Kaplan, ‘Amsterdam, the Forbidden Lands, and the Dynamics of the Sephardi 
Diaspora, in The Dutch Intersection: The Jews and the Netherlands in Modern History, 
ed. Yosef Kaplan (Leiden, 2008), pp. 33-62. 

24 Steven Nadler, Spinoza: A Life (Cambridge, 1999), pp. 46-7, 59-65, 79, 89-115. 
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weld dat ik in de taal waar mee ik op gebrocht ben mocht schryven’).25 However, 
Spinoza's private library, which included only 160 books, contained none in 
Portuguese.?6 In contrast, 20 of his books, more than 10 per cent, were in 
Spanish or had some Spanish contents. Yosef Haim Yerushalmi, who wrote a 
fascinating article about the collection of Spanish books that Spinoza owned, 
noted that all the modern belles-lettres that he owned were in Spanish, 
including works by Quevedo, Góngora, Pérez de Montalván, Cervantes and 
Gracián, in addition to a collection of Spanish poems by the Portuguese New 
Christian writer, João Pinto Delgado.?7 Among other books, Spinoza owned 
the Ferrara Bible, the Institutiones of Calvin, and the Dialoghi d'amore by 
Leone Ebreo. He preferred to read the last two (or at least to keep them in his 
library) in Spanish.?? Three of the nine dictionaries in his library were in 
Spanish, as were two treatises on political thought.?? Yerushalmi noted that at 
least five of Spinoza's Spanish books were printed between 1657 and 1666, 
showing that he acquired them after the excommunication, in other words, 
after being cut off from the natural milieu in which Spanish culture played a 
significant role.3° These could not have been books that Spinoza inherited 
from his family, and it is clear, beyond any doubt, that he bought them on his 
own initiative. 

Spinoza's library included books of philosophy, theology, mathematics and 
science, political thought, and classical literature (always in Latin), as well as 
handbooks, Bibles and Judaica, and works on classical history. The only book 
that discussed the history of a modern country was the work of Saavedra 
Fajardo, Corona Góthica, which describes the history of Spain from the time 
of the Visigoths until the Habsburg Dynasty?! Unlike other private libraries of 
Spinoza's day, especially those of members of the Sephardic community, his 


25 Benedict Spinoza, Epistolae, in Opera, ed. Carl Gebhardt, 4 vols (Heidelberg, 1924), 4, p. 95; 
and see Yosef Haim Yerushalmi, ‘Spinoza’s Remarks on the Existence of the Jewish People; 
Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 6 (1983), 171—213, at p. 192 (in 
Hebrew); Nadler, Spinoza, p. 47. 

26  Yerushalmi, 'Spinoza's Remarks’, pp. 192-200. On Spinoza’s library see Abraham Jacobus 
Servaas van Rooijen, Inventaire des livres formant la bibliothéque de Bénédict Spinoza (The 
Hague, 1888); Adri K. Offenberg, ‘Spinoza’s Library: The History of a Reconstruction; 
Quaerendo 3 (1973), pp. 309-21; Atilano Domínguez, ed., Biografías de Spinoza (Madrid, 
1995), pp. 200-20. 

27 Servaas van Rooijen, Inventaire, Nos. 12, 13, 37, 39, 16, 20, 27, 34, 41. 

28 Servaas van Rooijen, Inventaire, Nos. 1, 4, 22. 

29 Servaas van Rooijen, Inventaire, Nos. 2, 9, 14, 16, 17. 

30 Yerushalmi, ‘Spinoza’s Remarks’, pp. 200-01. 

31 Servaas van Rooijen, Inventaire, No. 16. 
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library contained no books about travels to foreign lands, with one exception: 
Voyage d'Espagne by Antoine de Brunel. This book was first published in 1655, 
but Spinoza owned one of the two corrected and expanded editions that 
were published in The Hague in 1666.32 The fact that this was the only book 
of its kind to be found in Spinoza's library, and that he bought it at a stage in 
his life when he lived in isolation from the Sephardic community, shows that 
Spain played a rather significant role for him. Moreover, testimony given 
before an Inquisition tribunal in Madrid on 9 August 1659 sheds further light 
on Spinoza's special interest in Spain. Captain Miguel Pérez de Maltranilla, 
who had made a short visit to Amsterdam a year earlier, reported on New 
Christians who were living as Jews in Holland, and his testimony included 
some remarks on a certain ‘Dr Prado’, and on ‘fulano de Spinosa’ (‘a certain de 
Spinoza’). This testimony was published more than 50 years ago by I.S. Révah, 
and I will not dwell on it here, aside from calling attention to a single fact: in 
his testimony Maltranilla recalls that Spinoza had told him that 'he had never 
seen Spain, but he has a desire to see it’ (‘que nunca avia visto a España y 
tenia deseo de berla').3? 

By contrast, several years later, Juan de Prado, who was excommunicated 
shortly after his friend Spinoza, addressed the Inquisition tribunal in the 
Canary Islands in order to request forgiveness for his sins (that is, for abandon- 
ing Christianity and accepting the Jewish religion), in order that he could 
return to his homeland.?* Spinoza, who was not born in Spain and who had 
never been there, made do with fine Spanish literature and took as his light 
reading a book about a voyage to Spain, the only book of its kind in the Dutch 
philosopher's library. 

However, the strongest expressions of the Amsterdam Sephardic connec- 
tion with Spain were in the works of Daniel Levi de Barrios, a prolific poet 
and playwright, and an epigone of baroque poetry in Castilian. His picaresque 
poetry was strongly influenced by the work of Quevedo, although he was no 


32 The complete title of the book: Voyage d'Espagne, curieux, historique et politique: Fait en 
l'année 1655. Reveu [sic], corrigé et augmenté en cette nouvelle edition. Dedié a Son Altesse 
Monseigneur le Prince d'Orange, M.DC.LXVI. See Yerushalmi, ‘Spinoza’s Remarks’, p. 199 
and Bartolomé and Lucile Bennassar, Le Voyage en Espagne: Anthologie des voyageurs 
francais et francophones du XVIe au XIXe siécle (Paris, 1998), esp. pp. 135-42, 360—4, 595-8, 
695-6, 970-1. 

33  LS.Révah, Spinoza et le Dr. Juan de Prado (Paris, 1959), p. 68. 

34 Luis Alberto Anaya Hernandez, ‘El Doctor D. Juan de Prado y la Inquisición canaria, 
Historia Social 32 (1998), pp. 133-44; Nathalia Muchnik, Une vie marrane: Les pérégrina- 
tions de Juan de Prado dans l'Europe du XVIIe siècle (Paris, 2005). 
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less influenced by the latter's great rival, Góngora.?9 Even after settling in 
Amsterdam and adopting the Jewish religion, de Barrios continued to publish 
decidedly Christian poetry in Brussels, which was under Spanish rule, includ- 
ing poems in honour of the Catholic monarchs and even in praise of Reccared 
and Sisebut, the Visigothic kings who imposed Christianity on the Jews.?$ 
He went out of his way to praise Montilla, his native city in Andalusia, the 
‘most noble and loyal city...the green star in the heavens of Cordova...the 
home of the descendants of Alonso who died while laying low the hordes of 
Muhammad"? 

Even in his later poetry, when he had become a faithful follower of Shabbetai 
Zvi, after the false messiah's conversion to Islam, de Barrios asserted that 
‘Spain, as a geographical unity, is called Celtiberia: this not being, as many sup- 
pose, a compound of Celtas and Iberos, but the name is derived from the 
[Hebrew] word Celatot [sic: read Celaoth], meaning ribs, alluding to Genesis 
2:21, God...took one of the ribs of the man. For the site of Paradise was Spain 
[porque en España fue el Parayso]-?? In general members of the Sephardic 
diaspora did not regard the Spain of their day as paradise; but a connection 
with it, and especially with Iberian culture, literature and thought, occupied a 
prominent place in their world and a central place in their reading. 


35 Onde Barrios, see Kenneth R. Scholberg, La poesía religiosa de Miguel de Barrios (Madrid, 
1961); Julia Rebollo Lieberman, El teatro alegórico de Miguel (Daniel Levi) de Barrios 
(Newark, 1996); I. García Gavilán, La poesía amorosa en el 'Coro de las Musas' de Miguel de 
Barrios (Cordova, 2002). 

36 Miguel de Barrios, Coro de las Musas (Brussels, 1672), p. 96: ‘El Cathólico Flavio Recaredo/ 
dezimo octavo Rey del noble Hispano/con raro triumpho puso à Francia miedo, /al judío 
oprimió, y al Arriano/...Sisebuto, tan fuerte en la campatia/... Arco embió de paz el rece- 
loso/Heraclio à Sisebuto, que à su ruego/contra los Israelitas riguroso,/la [sic] armas de la 
Fé desnudó luego.’ 

37 De Barrios, Coro de las Musas, p. 196: ‘A la muy Noble y leal Ciudad de Montilla/Mi gran 
patria Montilla, verde estrella/del Cielo Cordovés, agradó a Marte,/con las bellezas de la 
Diosa Marte/del fuego militar aurea centella./San Francisco Solano es hijo della,/padre 
del Magno Pompeyo, luster el arte,/por Baco y Ceres, del Elysio parte,/y por Phelipe el 
Grande Ciudad bella./Corte de los famosos descendientes/del Alonso que en una del sol 
cumbre/murió matando Mahometanas gentes./Da con su fama al Moro pesadumbre,/de 
hojas marciales, y Astros eloquentes/sombra a las Deas, y a las Musas lumbre} 

38 Daniel Levi de Barrios, Imperio de Dios en la Harmonia del Mundo, 2nd edn (n.p., n.d.) 
p. 40: ‘Que toda España se nombró Celtiberia: y es (no por componerse este nombre de 
Celtas, y de Hiberos como muchos entienden) sino del verbo Celatot, que se traduze cos- 
tillas donde dize el Genesis c. 2: Hizo caer el Señor Dios, sueño sobre el hombre, y adormeci- 
ose y tomo una de sus costillas, porque en España fue el Parayso....’ 
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Spinoza's Reading in Spanish Literature 


What did Rabbi Menasseh ben Israel and Abraham Israel Pereyra have in com- 
mon with Baruch Spinoza, beyond membership in the Sephardic community 
in Amsterdam? They certainly ran into one another more than once in the 
synagogue, in the early 1650s. However, there were also many differences 
among the three. Spinoza abandoned the community and distanced himself 
from Judaism after his excommunication in 1656, devoting himself entirely to 
philosophical inquiry. Menasseh ben Israel was a rabbi, preacher and printer. 
Unlike Spinoza and Menasseh ben Israel, Abraham Israel Pereyra was a wealthy 
merchant and successful financier, who at one time had served as the royal 
banker in Madrid. Menasseh ben Israel and Pereyra, who remained in the 
Sephardic community, were born in the kingdoms of Iberia; Spinoza, by con- 
trast, was born into Judaism in Amsterdam, and ultimately was excommuni- 
cated. Menasseh ben Israel came to Amsterdam as a boy, received extensive 
Jewish education there, and was even ordained as a rabbi. Pereyra came to 
Judaism as a grown man, and despite moving in Jewish society, like most of 
those who returned to Judaism in Amsterdam, he probably did not learn 
Hebrew and certainly did not attain any real mastery of Hebrew sources. 

In spite of the differences among them, all three of these men read widely in 
Spanish literature and, although they were not necessarily interested in the 
same books, they were definitely familiar with the Spanish literature of the 
Golden Age. Some of the Spanish books they read constituted a common liter- 
ary resource in the Western Sephardic diaspora. 

In his famous essay, ‘How to Study Spinoza's Theologico Political Treatise’, 
Leo Strauss argued that, ‘as a rule, careful writers are careful readers and vice 
versa. A careful writer wants to be read carefully. ... We may therefore acquire 
some previous knowledge of an author’s habits of writing by studying his hab- 
its of reading’.>9 Some will argue that the manner in which some of our authors 
used the material they took from Spanish literature was far from careful, but 
this does not lead to the conclusion that their reading was not careful, or that 
they did not understand what they were reading. 

I begin with an author who is acknowledged to have been a careful reader 
and a careful writer: Baruch Spinoza, whose Spanish library has already been 
mentioned. Chapter 3 of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus is entitled, ‘On the 
Vocation of the Hebrews, and Whether the Prophetic Gift was Peculiar to 


m 


39 Leo Strauss, ‘How to Study Spinoza's "Theologico-Political Treatise”, in his Jewish 
Philosophy and the Crisis of Modernity: Essays and Lectures in Modern Jewish Thought 
(Albany, NY, 1997), p. 182. 
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Them’ This is one of the most polemical chapters in this work, in which 
Spinoza fires his sharpened arrows not only at the Jews in general but also at 
the members of his community in particular. Underpinning the argument of 
the chapter is the statement that the Jews were not chosen over other nations: 


...it suffices for my purposes to show that the election of the Jew con- 
cerned only their material welfare at that time and their freedom, or 
independent state, and the manner and means by which they acquired it. 
It therefore also concerned their laws, in so far as these were essential to 
stabilizing that particular polity; and finally the way in which these laws 
were revealed. But as regards everything else, including those things in 
which the true happiness of man consists, they were on the same footing 
as other men.^? 


However, no less important to Spinoza was an answer to the claim that the 
survival of the Jews for so many years was due to divine providence. He writes, 
'their being dispersed and stateless for so many years, it is not at all surprising 
that, after separating themselves from all the nations in this way, they brought 
the resentment of all men upon themselves'^! Divine providence was not what 
had preserved the Jews, instead this was a consequence of the hatred of other 
nations for them, and this hatred had been nourished by the Jews' separatism. 
By means of their customs, Spinoza argued, they had created a barrier against 
contact with anyone who was not Jewish, ‘not only because of their external 
rites which are contrary to the rites of other nations, but also by the sign of 
circumcision which they zealously maintain.” 

In the world of the conversos who had returned to Judaism, circumcision 
fulfilled an important role as a rite de passage that severed them from their 
Christian identity and made them Jewish, and it was a supreme test for their 
willingness to forgo the possibility of return to Iberia.*? Spinoza had a personal 
story regarding this. In 1619 a man named Henrique Garces was buried in the 
cemetery of the Sephardic community. He had lived in Amsterdam from 1605, 
but had never been circumcised. He wanted to enjoy the possibility of travelling 


40 Benedict de Spinoza, Theological-Political Treatise, ed. Jonathan I. Israel, trans. Michael 
Silverthorne and Jonathan I. Israel (Cambridge, 2007), p. 48. 

41 Spinoza, Theological-Political Treatise, p. 55. 

42 Spinoza, Theological-Political Treatise, p. 55. 

43 Yosef Kaplan, ‘Attitudes towards Circumcision among the Early Modern Western 
Sephardim; in From Sages to Savants: Studies Presented to Avraham Grossman, ed. Joseph 
R. Hacker, Yosef Kaplan and B.Z. Kedar (Jerusalem, 2010), pp. 353-89. 
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to the Southern Netherlands, where he continued to do business, and therefore 
he never officially joined the Jewish community, although he lived within it. 
After his death, his family wished to have him buried in the community ceme- 
tery in Ouderkerk, but they were denied this, because the man had not been 
circumcised during his lifetime. Therefore it was decided to circumcise his 
corpse, but because he had not been circumcised while alive, he was not per- 
mitted to be buried in the ordinary plots but outside the fence, an area that was 
set aside for the corpses of mamzerim [children of incestuous and other forbid- 
den sexual relationships] and other people of questionable status.^^ Spinoza 
must have been familiar with that section of the cemetery, because he had 
doubtless visited it many times, as a child orphaned from his mother at the age 
of six.^5 He surely must have read very often the inscription on the gravestone 
of the man under discussion, whose Jewish name was Baruch Senior. For that 
man was none other than Spinoza's grandfather, his mother's father, after whom 
he had been named! In the light of this personal story, the phrase, 'the sign of 
circumcision which they zealously maintain' takes on decidedly ironic mean- 
ing, especially when juxtaposed with Spinoza's comment about the Chinese: 


We also have an excellent example of this among the Chinese, who like- 
wise zealously retain a kind of topknot on their heads, by which they 
distinguish themselves from all other men, and have preserved them- 
selves in this distinctive manner for many thousands of years, so that 
they far surpass all nations in antiquity.^9 


In the very same third chapter of his work, Spinoza mentions Spain, in order to 
justify his principled argument that the hatred of the nations has kept the Jews 
in existence: 


When the King of Spain at one time compelled the Jews to accept the 
religion of his kingdom or go into exile, a large number of Jews converted 
to the Catholic faith. All those who accepted it were granted the privi- 
leges of native Spaniards and were considered worthy of all positions of 


44 Livro do Bet haim do Kahal Kados de Bet Yahacob, ed. Wilhelmina Christina Pieterse 
(Assen, 1970), p. 93; see also Mercedes García-Arenal and Gerard Wiegers, A Man of Three 
Worlds: Samuel Pallache, a Moroccan Jew in Catholic and Protestant Europe (Baltimore, 
2003), pp. 64-71; cf. Margaret Gullan-Whur, Within Reason. A Life of Spinoza (London, 
1998), pp. XVI, 6, 7. 

45 Nadler, Spinoza: A Life, pp. 36, 46. 

46 Spinoza, Theological-Political Treatise, pp. 55-6. 
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dignity. Hence they immediately integrated with the Spanish, so that in a 
short time there were no remnants of them left and no memory of 
them.^? 


The tone of this surprising passage is entirely positive: the Jews of Spain assim- 
ilated completely and no trace of them was left, because the kings of Spain 
gave the descendants of the forced converts ‘the privileges of native Spaniards’, 
unlike the conversos in Portugal: 


But quite the opposite happened to those whom the King of Portugal 
compelled to convert to the religion of his kingdom. For though they sub- 
mitted to this faith, they continued to live apart from all men, doubtless 
because he declared them unworthy of all other higher positions.^9 


It should be pointed out that the comparison made by Spinoza between the 
state of the conversos in Spain and those in Portugal was completely errone- 
ous. His optimistic and idealized description of the liberal attitude of the kings 
of Spain to the conversos was intended to prove that a solution to 'the Jewish 
question' had been found there. According to Spinoza, the gentiles' hatred of 
the Jews was what kept them in existence: once that hatred had been success- 
fully removed among the Spanish and discrimination against the conversos 
abolished, it became possible to integrate Jews completely within Spanish 
society. Yerushalmi, who discussed this passage, clearly noted Spinoza's con- 
tempt for those who had excommunicated him. Most members of the com- 
munity were proud that they had succeeded in retaining their Judaism in the 
Iberian peninsula ‘despite the hatred of the gentiles, but, basing himself on the 
comparison between two examples from their own history, Spinoza argued 
that they could not take credit for this. Instead, they should give credit to the 
hatred of the gentiles and to the discriminatory measures that the king of 
Portugal had imposed on them because of such hatred.*9 

Yet to what extent did Spinoza invent this comparison between Spain and 
Portugal? Yerushalmi hypothesized that Spinoza must have had an Iberian 
source for the distinction that he drew between Spain and Portugal. Indeed, 
one may find the central idea behind Spinoza's comparison in a work by Martín 
González de Cellorigo (Zellorigo), printed in Madrid in 1619, with the title, 
Alegación en que se funda la Iusicia y merced que algunos particulares del Reyno 


47 Spinoza, Theological-Political Treatise, p. 55. 
48 Spinoza, Theological-Political Treatise, p. 55. 
49 . Yerushalmi, ‘Spinoza’s Remarks’, pp. 180-1. 
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de Portugal, que estan dentro y fuera de los confines de España, piden y suplican 
ala Católica y Real Magestad del Rey don Felipe Tercero nuestro señor, se les haga 
y conceda, where the argument is also formulated in a surprisingly similar 
fashion:5° 


We see that in Castile, this nation has already almost disappeared com- 
pletely, and all its sons obtain honour and respect and high office, and 
they are very Catholic and expert in the faith, and therein they exceed 
many who take pride in being Old Christians.?! 


In Spain, the Jews who converted were awarded elevated positions, and they 
assimilated to Christianity, and became more Catholic than the ‘old Christians’. 
This is in contrast to the situation in Portugal — ‘and on the contrary, in Portugal 
we see the trials and tribulations imposed on them in our times’ (‘y por el con- 
trario, en Portugal se ven las calamidades y trabajos que al presente corren’) — 
where they therefore lived separately.5? Gonzalez de Cellorigo was convinced 
that there was a solution to this situation: ‘experience has taught me that the 
difference derives from the fact that in Portugal they did not act as they did in 
Castile’ (‘la experiencia me ha ensefiado: entiendo que esto procede de no 
averse hecho en Portugal lo que es tan a propósito para este punto, como se ha 
hecho en Castilla').53 

González de Cellorigo was a jurist active for 28 years as the attorney for the 
Inquisition of the Royal Chancellery of Valladolid, after which he served as a 
jurist in the Royal Treasury of the Inquisition in that city. But when he wrote 
this work, he was already retired. The Alegación was intended for the chief 
Inquisitor of Spain, Luís de Aliaga. In this memorandum González de Cellorigo 
mentioned the claims that had reached him from Portuguese New Christians, 
who had migrated to Spain following increasing persecution by the Inquisition 


50 The only known copy of this work is in the British Library, Ms Egerton 343, fols 291-338. 
The entire work was published by LS. Révah, ‘Le playdoyer en faveur des “nouveaux- 
chrétiens" portugais de licencié Martín González de Cellorigo Revue des études juives 122 
(1963), pp. 279-398, especially pp. 325-98. Révah added an informative introduction 
about the author and his work. In the title and all the citations below I have added the 
accents to the text. 

51 Quoted from the text published by Révah, ‘Le plaidoyer’, p. 367: ‘pues vemos en Castilla ya 
casi extincta esta nación, y a todos los della honrados y estimados y en grandes puestos, 
muy Católicos y tan aventajados en la Fe que dexan muy atrás a muchos que se precian de 
Christianos viejos! Author's translation. 

52 | Révah, Le plaidoyer, p. 367. 

53  Révah, Le plaidoyer, p. 367. 
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in Portugal during the 1580s, and he served as a spokesman for the distressed. 
He was one of the arbitristas who acted under Philip 111 and suggested ideas 
for improving the economic situation of Spain.54 In 1597 he wrote two memo- 
randa about the problem of the Moriscos, in which he called attention to the 
need to expunge any affiliation with Islam from among the masses of Muslims 
who had nominally converted to Roman Catholicism. At the same time he 
also invested much effort in instructing Moriscos in the catechism and direct- 
ing them toward employment in agriculture. Along with other Spanish politi- 
cal thinkers, González de Cellorigo wanted to change Spanish attitudes 
towards the Jews and Moors. The arbitristas attributed the decline of Spain to 
reluctance to let the Jews or Moors assimilate, and to repugnance for any pro- 
fession or type of work that carried a Jewish or Moorish identity tag. In his 
Memorial de la política necessaria, y util restauración a la Republica de España, 
y estados de ella, y del desempeño universal de estos Reynos, printed in Vallado- 
lid in 1600, González de Cellorigo argued that this attitude had turned Spain 
into ‘a republic of the bewitched, living outside of reality’ (‘una repüblica de 
hombres encantados que viven fuera del orden natural').55 The surprising fact 
that Spinoza wrote about the laws of purity of blood as though they were a 
phenomenon unique to Portugal, not even hinting that they originated and 
developed in Spain, can thus be attributed to the treatise of González de 
Cellorigo. 

González de Cellorigo had a clear purpose. In 1619 he believed that tolerant 
policy would bring many members of the Sephardic diaspora back to Spain, 
including New Christians who had adopted the Jewish religion. Although the 


54 On the arbitristas see José Gutiérrez Nieto, ‘El pensamiento económico, político y social 
de los arbitristas, in Historia de Espana, vol. 26, El siglo del Quijote (1580-1680), ed.Ramón 
Menéndez Pidal (General editor: José Maria Jover Zamora) 2 vols (Madrid, 1986), 1, 
pp. 235-354; J.H. Elliott, The Count-Duke of Olivares. The Statesman in an Age of Decline 
(New Haven, 1986), pp. 89-94, 121, 123; Elliott, Spain and Its World 1500-1700 (New Haven, 
1989), pp. 243-61; Juan Ignacio Pulido Serrano, Injurias a Cristo: Religión, política y antiju- 
daismo en el siglo xvi1 (Alcalá de Henares, 2002), pp. 57-65; Pulido Serrano, ‘Arbitrismo, 
comercio y conversos: Reflexiones desde el pensamiento político, in Familia, religión y 
negocio, pp. 67—94. 

55 Martín González de Cellorigo, Memorial de la política necessaria (Valladolid, 1600), p. 25. 
This book was published in Madrid in 1991 with an extensive introduction by José Luis 
Pérez de Ayala; see also: José Antonio Maravall, La cultura del Barroco, 2nd edn (Barcelona, 
1980), pp. 60, 64, 83, 93, 148, 150, 179, 180, 205, 250, 273, 280, 284, 330, 370, 374, 410-1, 435, 485; 
María Estela Lépori de Pithod, La Imagen de Espana en el Siglo xvi1 (Mendoza, 1998), 
PP. 42-4, 79-80, 111-3, 214—5; J.H. Elliott, Spain, Europe and the Wider World 1500-1800 (New 
Haven, 2009), pp. 140, 142-3. 
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regulations regarding purity of blood arose in Spain, and the discriminatory 
policy toward the descendants of Jews and Moors had taken root there, in the 
context of the mass emigration of New Christians who had fled from Portugal 
to Castile because of their dread of the Inquisition, González de Cellorigo 
sought to encourage reabsorption into Spanish society and to create the 
impression that in Spain the conversos had benefited from a more tolerant 
attitude, and therefore had assimilated into Castilian society, breaking off any 
connection with Judaism. 

Spinoza could not have read González de Cellorigo, since his work was not 
circulated. Only the Chief Inquisitor and perhaps a few other functionaries, as 
well as a handful of members of Philip 111’s court, can have been aware of its 
contents. Yet Révah has mentioned the possibility that New Christians who 
had found a temporary refuge in France, such as Manuel Fernandes Vilareal, 
Antonio Enríquez Gómez and, later, António Vieira, were familiar with the 
arguments of González de Cellorigo, since they wrote things in the same spirit. 
Some of the acquaintances of Spinoza reached Amsterdam after having lived 
in France, and these arguments were probably familiar to them. Nor is it 
implausible to assume that Spinoza had heard about or even read Vieira, for 
the latter spent time in Amsterdam in the late 1640s and met Menasseh ben 
Israel and other Portuguese Jews.>6 

It is known that Spanish political literature was very widely circulated 
among the Sephardim in Western Europe, and works of Spanish political 
thought were found in the libraries of the Jews in Amsterdam.” Even if Spinoza 
did not read González de Cellorigo directly, he could have been exposed to his 
ideas by other channels. In any event, it is hard to believe that this apparently 
false comparison between the situation in Spain and that in Portugal, which so 
many members of the Jewish community of Amsterdam could have refuted 
from their own personal experience, was invented by Spinoza, rather than hav- 
ing been taken from an existing source. Even if he did not read González de 
Cellorigo, Spinoza expressed his viewpoint with precision. 


56 António José Saraiva, ‘Antonio Vieira, Menasseh ben Israel et le Cinquième Empire’, 
Studia Rosenthaliana 6 (1972), pp. 25-57. 

57 Daniel M. Swetschinski, ‘The Portuguese Jews of Seventeenth-Century Amsterdam: 
Cultural Continuity and Adaptation’, in Essays in Modern Jewish History: A Tribute to Ben 
Halpern, ed. Francis Malino and Phyllis Cohen Albert (New York, 1982), pp. 56-80, at 
pp. 65-8; Swetschinski, Reluctant Cosmopolitans, pp. 304—6; Kaplan, ‘El perfil cultural de 
tres rabinos sefardies’, pp. 280, 283; Yosef Kaplan, ‘The Libraries of Three Sephardi Rabbis 
in Early Modern Western Europe; in Libraries and Book Collections, ed. Yosef Kaplan and 
Moshe Sluhovsky (Jerusalem, 2006), pp. 225-60, at pp. 246, 250 (in Hebrew). 
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How did Menasseh ben Israel read Huarte de San Juan? 


While Spinoza may not have read González de Cellorigo, with our second 
example of the reading of Spanish authors, we are treading on more solid 
ground. Menasseh ben Israel was one of the central figures of the Amsterdam 
community: a rabbi and a prolific author who wrote books in at least four 
languages.°® He owned the first Jewish printing house in Amsterdam,?? and 
more than any other Jewish personality in the seventeenth century he main- 
tained a broad network of contacts with Christian scholars and authors.9? In 
the time of Cromwell, he headed a diplomatic mission to London for the pur- 
pose of readmitting the Jews to England, and in this context he wrote a num- 
ber of works.® At the end of most of his books he printed a list of the authors 
whose works he had consulted, including classical authors, medieval philoso- 
phers and theologians, as well as works by his contemporaries, which consti- 
tuted a rich selection of Jewish works, and a broad representation of the 
literature of Iberia. In several of his books, Menasseh ben Israel referred to 
the Examination of Mens Witts (Examen de los ingenios), by the Spanish physi- 
cian Juan Huarte de San Juan, who was probably a new Christian of Jewish 


58 Roth, A Life of Menasseh ben Israel; Herman P. Salomon, ‘The Portuguese Background of 
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Studia Rosenthaliana v (1983),105-46;Henry Méchoulan and Gérard Nahon, ‘Introduction’ 
to Menasseh ben Israel, The Hope of Israel: The English Translation by Moses Wall, 
ed. Méchoulan and Nahon (Oxford, 1987), pp. 22-60; Yosef Kaplan, Henry Méchoulan and 
Richard H. Popkin, eds, Menasseh ben Israel and his World (Leiden, 1989); Jacob H. 
Coppenhagen, Menasseh ben Israel: A Bibliography (Jerusalem, 1990), pp. 1-35; Lionel 
Ifrah, L'Aigle d'Amsterdam: Menasseh ben Israel (1604-1657) (Paris, 2001). 
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descent.® This book was first printed in 1575, in Baeza, and was reprinted 
several times in Spain and abroad, including a revised edition, in the wake of 
censorship by the Inquisition, and it was translated into French, Italian, 
English, Latin, Dutch and German.® 

Huarte believed that human souls were identical in substance and that indi- 
vidual differences in learning aptitudes (the ingenios) derived solely from the 
influences of climate, diet, age, gender, geographical setting and seasonal 
changes on the human body. He made use of Galen's theory of temperaments 
as the basis for this conception and regarded the brain as the source of the 
human rational faculty. The dominant humour of every individual determined 
his tendency to choose one profession or another. In Chapter 12, which is dedi- 
cated to the profession of medicine, Huarte discussed the history of the Jews at 
length and considered how oppression and persecution had affected them. He 
proposed a scientific explanation for the special talent that, in his opinion, 
Jews had for the practice of medicine.5^ David Ruderman offers a good expla- 
nation of Huarte's approach to Jewish physicians and to the reasons that made 
them good diagnosticians who could offer the correct cure for those who con- 
sulted them: 


Upon recounting the ancient origins of the Hebrews, Huarte offers a fur- 
ther insight, that because of the Jews' servitude and afflictions, they con- 
tracted ‘a good deal of adjust choler’, the humor which is ‘the instrument 
of craft, of cunning, and of malice. ..Their character was further 
enhanced by the climatic factors in Israel, which were virtually identical 
to those in Egypt. And during their sojourn in the desert the Israelite 
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nation fed on manna, drank water from Moses' rod, and breathed desert 
air that was subtle and delicate, all of which sharpened their wit. Thus 
their sadness and toil combined with their climate and diet to shape their 
distinct character traits (‘craft, cunning, intriguing, and malice’), those 
particularly well suited for the proper diagnosis of the causes and cures 
of disease.95 


Menasseh ben Israel referred to Huarte de San Juan in his Mikve Yisrael (The 
Hope of Israel), which was published in 1650 in Latin and Spanish and trans- 
lated into English in that year by the English millenarian Moses Wall.® In this 
book, the rabbi from Amsterdam presented a broad range of theories about the 
identity and location of the Ten Tribes, and published the report written in 
1644 by Antonio de Montezinos, who claimed that he had met remnants of the 
Ten Lost Tribes near the city of Quito in the Andes, in South America.” They 
lived in distress and sought to hide from the Indians around them. 

Menasseh ben Israel was incensed by the notion that the American Indians 
might be the Ten Lost Tribes and wrote: 


Because the Jews (as was admirably proven by the physician Juan Huarte, 
in his book Examen de ingenios, chapter 14), were the most attractive 
people, the handsomest, and those with the best intelligence in the 
world; and how could the Indians be like that, in that they lack all those 
things: they are ugly in their bodies and rude in their intelligence?6? 
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Huarte de San Juan, in Chapter 12 of his famous work, did praise the intelli- 
gence and acumen of the Jews ('ingenio muy agudo; and, elsewhere, 'agudos y 
de grande ingenio"); however, he never said a word about their comeliness, nor 
did he claim they had the best minds in the world. Menasseh ben Israel quoted 
from the revised edition that was published in 1594, about six years after the 
author's death, or from one of the later printings of this edition, which 
appeared in Spain in the early seventeenth century. In the revised edition, 
Huarte de San Juan referred to the characteristics of the Jews in chapter four- 
teen, which is a revised version of Chapter 12 of the first edition.8? However, in 
chapter fourteen of the first edition of the Examen de los Ingenios Huarte had 
said that the Greeks (not the Jews) were ‘los más hermosos hombres del 
mundo y de más alto ingenio' ('the handsomest men in the world and with the 
highest intelligence’).”° 

Unlike Spinoza, who was accurate in transmitting an idea from a book we 
cannot be sure that he actually read, Menasseh ben Israel distorted the content 
of a book that he certainly did read, and to which he referred in many other 
works. Such distortion is puzzling, since it could easily have been spotted by 
the rabbi's readers, including those who did not know Spanish and could not 
consult Huarte's original work. For when Menasseh ben Israel was writing his 
book, Huarte's work was already known in its translations into French (from 
1580; the thirteenth edition was printed in 1633), Italian (in 1582 and 1600, both 
reprinted in many editions), English (1594, and three further editions), and 
Latin (1622)."! I tend to assume that Menasseh ben Israel was carried away by 
enthusiasm for what he remembered of Huarte's words of praise for the Jews, 
and especially for the rehabilitation that he granted to Jewish physicians in the 
face of the accusations that had been levelled against them in Spanish litera- 
ture. The positive impression left by Huarte's words about the Jews' virtues 


Indians are deformed, dull, and altogether rude. (Menasseh ben Israel, Esto es Esperança 
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seem to have become blurred in his memory, and he appears to have trans- 
ferred to the Jews the virtue that Huarte had attributed to the Greeks. Perhaps 
this is what Menasseh expected from an author who was probably of Jewish 
origin, and who was even prepared to suggest that the intermarriage of the 
conversos had diminished their descendants' ability to be physicians: 


True it is, that they are not so quick and sharp now as they were a thou- 
sand years ago...and also because they have mingled with women of the 
Gentile race, who wanted this difference of wit: But this is not to be 
denied them, that as yet they have not utterly lost it. (Ello verdad es que 
no son ahora tan agudos y solertes como mil afios atras...y por haberse 
mezclado con los que descienden de la gentilidad, los cuales carecen de 
esta diligencia de ingenio. Pero lo que no se les puede negar es que aun no 
lo han acabado de perder.)?? 


Menasseh ben Israel seems to have been overcome by apologetic ardour and in 
his memory the praises that Huarte showered upon ancient Israel in Chapter12 
of the book were mingled with the deep admiration that this author displayed 
toward the Greeks of the classical era in chapter fourteen. There may also be 
another explanation: this last chapter deals with the outstanding qualities 
required of a king, and it begins by referring to the three kings who arose for 
the Jewish people: King Solomon *whom God made the wisest king in the 
world’ (‘le hizo el más sabio Rey del mundo');? King David, in whom the high- 
est qualities needed for a king were embodied ('era hombre templado...su 
ingenio es el mejor que naturaleza puede hacer’); and one of the descen- 
dants of King David, none other than Jesus, who was also born to be a king, and 
in whom all necessary virtues were again embodied: ‘Pero también nació otro 
Rey en Israel de quien se dijo: ubi est qui natus est Rex judeorum’.” This last 
king was also an Israelite, and Huarte wrote of him: 'And if we prove that he 
was blond, a courteous man, with a middle-sized body, virtuous, healthy, highly 
prudent and knowledgeable, this certainly will not detract from our theory' 
(‘Y si probasemos que fue rubio, gentil hombre, mediano de cuerpo, virtuoso, 
sano, y de gran prudencia y saber, no haria daño a nuestra doctrina').79 Refe- 
rence to these qualities was meant to call to mind none other than Philip 1, in 
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whom all these external signs were to be found, supposedly together with all 
the inner qualities listed by Huarte.” Since the three ideal kings were all 
Israelites, it becomes understandable why Menasseh ben Israel might have 
been swept away by his apologetic zeal and might have attributed to Huarte as 
well the claim that, ‘the Jews were the most attractive people, the handsomest, 
and those with the best intelligence’. 


Jewish Reading of Christian Devotional Literature 


The third example I will discuss is different in kind: the reading of Hispano- 
Christian texts for the purpose of Jewish indoctrination. The phenomenon 
could be found among the crypto-Jewish New Christians in Spain and Portugal: 
lacking Jewish books, they employed a subversive reading of the Christian lit- 
erature at their disposal. For example, the second volume of Flos sanctorum by 
Alonso de Villegas Selvago (1534-1615), which was published in 1588, was very 
popular among the conversos. This was because Villegas Selvago included 
descriptions of the life of ‘the Holy Virgin, the mother of Jesus, and of the early 
saints, who were active before the advent of our Saviour' ('en que se escrive la 
Vida de la Virgen madre de Dios, y las de los Santos antiguos que fueron antes 
de la venida de nuestro Salvador al mundo")? This volume is mentioned in 
many inventories that the Inquisition made of the books they found in the 
possession of conversos.’ We also have reliable evidence from New Christians 
who adopted Judaism and described how they read the Flos sanctorum 
together, in secret gatherings, in which ceremonies were held 'according to the 
Law of Moses, and used it to identify with the heroes of the Old Testament. 
Indeed the second volume of the Flos sanctorum was also in the library of 
Rabbi Isaac Aboab da Fonseca, the Hakham (rabbi) of the Sephardic commu- 
nity in Amsterdam, and it must be assumed that his family had brought the 
book with them from Porto when they immigrated to Amsterdam.9? Judaizing 
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New Christians also read explicitly anti-Jewish literature: works written against 
the Talmud or against Pharisaic doctrine, which often provided their Jewish 
readers with an excellent means to acquire detailed knowledge of post-biblical 
Jewish literature and of Jewish laws and customs.*! Contrary to the impression 
that might arise from reading Uriel da Costa's objections to the Talmud, and 
from the comments given in his autobiography that only after adopting 
Judaism did he become aware of the Oral Law that the Jews had invented, it 
appears quite likely that a well-educated man such as da Costa would have 
been very familiar with Talmudic literature from books that were published in 
Spain and Portugal at the time, or even from the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus 
Senensis, which circulated very widely in the Iberian peninsula.8? 

The libraries of Hakham Aboab da Fonseca and of Rabbi Semuel Abas con- 
tained copies of Introducción al símbolo de la fe by Fray Luis de Granada, a 
Dominican monk in sixteenth-century Spain who was famous both as a 
preacher and as an important religious author5? Granada was influential in 
both Catholic and Protestant reformist piety across Western Europe.?4 Spain's 
Inquisitorial Index of 1559 included his popular Libro de la oración y meditacion 
(Book of Prayer and Meditation) and his Guía de pecadores (Guide for Sinners). 
The latter was approved by the Council of Trent, in 1563, but the Catholic 
Church in Spain would not tolerate Granada's ideal of universal, unmediated 
access to the Scriptures and to God. Granada rewrote his books to include even 
more biblical translations and added citations of prohibited authors such as 
Erasmus.?5 Spanish religious literature of the time, including sermons by 
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monks in Spanish and Portuguese, was also present in the libraries of the rab- 
bis of Amsterdam, and often they made use of these sources, without mention- 
ing them, for their own purposes, both in their ethical writings and even in the 
sermons they gave in the synagogue.956 However, I wish to dwell specifically on 
the way they read the works of Granada and made use of their reading of him. 
What could Jewish readers have found attractive in the writings of this disciple 
of the ascetic preacher Juan de Avila, who repeatedly attacked the Jewish spirit 
that he detected in monastic ceremonies and brought out the superiority of 
the spirit of Christianity to the Torah and its interpreters, which, in his eyes, 
were entirely the product of a ‘dead letter’? 

In fact, Granada’s writings found all kinds of readers. What was suspicious 
for the Inquisition was, for many conversos, an inexhaustible source of reli- 
gious inspiration, both subversive and alternative. Not only conversos of Jewish 
origin read Granada’s work: for example, it was known to Lorenzo Escudero, a 
Spanish actor of Morisco origin, who arrived in Amsterdam in the mid- 
seventeenth century and was rejected by the Sephardim, but converted to 
Judaism with the help of the Ashkenazim.?" The Augustinian Fray Tomás 
Solano y Robles, who met Escudero in 1658, along with other Spanish Catholics, 
tried to prevent him from converting to Judaism. In testimony before the 
Inquisition in Madrid a year later, the friar related that ‘they did not manage to 
persuade him to give up his intention, and he justified [his desire to convert to 
Judaism] by the fact that reading the books of Fray Luis de Granada had made 
him Jewish’ (‘y nunca pudieron conseguir de el que desistiesse del yntento, 
dando por razón que el aber leydo en los libros de Fray Luis de Granada le 
havia hecho judío’).88 Unfortunately, we cannot know which books by Granada 
led Escudero to adopt Judaism. Was he influenced by the criticism that he 
found in Granada against 'the outward ritual' of the Catholic Church or the 
suggestion that the Jewish religion embodied 'spiritual ritual' in its purity? 
Perhaps the exposure to many passages of the Old Testament, in Spanish trans- 
lation, which could be found in Granada's writings, attracted Escudero to the 
religion of the Hebrews? Could it be that in Granada's penetrating criticism of 
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the deviancy that he found among churchmen, for example the absence of 
spirituality in prayer, or the abandonment of the paths of righteousness, served 
as arguments for Escudero to adopt Judaism? We cannot answer these ques- 
tions, because from the testimony about Escudero, we cannot tell exactly what 
he had read by Granada. 

By contrast, we can know for certain that Abraham Israel Pereyra, one of the 
magnates of the Amsterdam community, read most of Granada's writings. In 
Pereyra's two books, we can find dozens of citations from Granada, whom he 
used with astonishing freedom, without mentioning his source's name or the 
titles of his books. He did this especially in the first book that he published in 
Amsterdam, in 1666, when preparing for the arrival of Shabbetai Zvi.89 The 
book, written in Spanish, is called La Certeza del Camino (‘the Certainty of the 
Way’), and it is dedicated to ‘God’. This works reflects Pereyra’s messianic faith, 
which was supposedly going to be fulfilled at that very time.9?? Although there 
is no direct reference in the book either to Shabbetai Zvi or the messianic 
enthusiasm that he had aroused, there is no doubt that Pereyra's object was to 
attract converts to the pietistic penitential movement that developed in the 
wake of these intense messianic expectations. 

Pereyra had fled Spain at the time of the economic crisis that struck in the 
1640s. He was one of the bankers who fled to save their wealth from the conse- 
quences of the bankruptcy of Philip rv’s economy. In Spain his name had been 
Tomé Rodríguez Pereyra. Within a short time he became one of the leaders of 
the Sephardic community in Amsterdam, and his family forged marital con- 
nections with the wealthy Pinto family?! He established the Hesed Avraham 
yeshiva in Hebron, and in 1655 he received a license to establish a refinery in 
Amsterdam for the sugar that he imported from the Caribbean. The moment 
that news reached him about the messianic activities of Shabbetai Zvi, he sold 
the refinery. He left for the Land of Israel with other Jews to greet the messiah, 
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but rumours of Shabbetai Zvi's conversion to Islam reached him in Venice. 
After coming to terms with the news, Pereyra returned to Amsterdam.?? He 
had written La Certeza del Camino before his departure. It is a book of severe 
ethical teaching, full of criticism for the weakness of faith that Pereyra had 
found among the New Christians who had returned to Judaism and were not 
strictly observant of the commandments. This is not the place to dwell on the 
extensive use that Pereyra made in his book of Spanish political literature, or 
on its struggle against the *maquiavelistas.9?? Pereyra transcribed whole pas- 
sages from the writings of Pedro de Rivadeneyra and Claudio Clemente, remov- 
ing specifically Christian elements from them and introducing Jewish content 
in their place. Pereyra clearly intended to expose certain views and patterns of 
thought that were widely current within his own community, among those 
Jews who ‘teach the art of government as if divine providence had naught to do 
with them, and as if the world governs itself at fortune's whim:?* Among the 
authors upon whom Pereyra relied at length, Granada was particularly promi- 
nent. The French scholar Henry Méchoulan has pointed out Pereyra's borrow- 
ings from Granada, but the subject still requires more extensive treatment.% In 
Granada's addresses to those who had sinned gravely in the past and must 
repent, Pereyra found material appropriate to the conversos, who had aban- 
doned Christianity and become Jewish. 

In the Libro de la oración y meditación, Granada stated: 'first you must think 
about the multitude of sins of your past life, especially about those that you 
committed during the time when you did not know God...and at that time you 
were like a gentile who did not know what God was' ('deves primero pensar en 
lamuchedumbre de los peccados dela vida passada, especialmente en aquellos 
que heziste en el tiempo que menos conoscías a Dios...y que viviste en aquel 
tiempo como un gentil que no sabe qué cosa es Dios").?6 For Pereyra and the 
members of his congregation, this sentence and many others like it, dispersed 
throughout the writings of Granada, had unique significance. They did not find 
it difficult to view this passage as a precise formulation, which described the 
situation of the Marranos who had returned to Judaism. In the ‘muchedumbre 
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de pecados de la vida passada' they found specific reference to the time when, 
as New Christians, they did not observe the Torah. In the phrase, ‘en el tiempo 
que no conociste a Dios, they found a clear hint of the situation of the Marrano 
who denied the God of Israel and strayed from his path. In the expression, 
'comoun gentil que no sabe que cosa es Dios, they discovered a perfect descrip- 
tion of the past in Iberia, when they were gentiles, and bowed down before 
statues, and were pagans in every respect. 

The passages from Granada that Pereyra used in his books read as if they 
were integrated naturally within the author's moral arguments. For example, 
Pereyra copied the following sentence in full from the Guía de Pecadores in his 
first book: 'El curso de tus días es ya fenescido, y no los amigos ni los ídolos que 
adoraste te pueden allí valer’ (‘The course of your days has already reached its 
end, and neither your friends nor even the idols that you worshiped can be of 
help to you’). This is merely one of many examples. Sephardic rabbis also 
owned copies of Granada's works: Isaac Aboab da Fonseca possessed a copy of 
Introducción al símbolo de la fe; Semuel Abas also held a copy of this book in his 
collection in Hamburg, as well as copies of Compendio de Doctrina Cristiana 
and the Guía de Pecadores in a French translation.?" Granada was in fact a cen- 
tral source for Pereyra, but not the only such source that he used. Many quota- 
tions were taken in similar fashion from the Libro de la Vanidad del Mundo 
(The Book of the Vanity of the World), by the Franciscan mystic and theologian 
Diego de Estella. Pereyra's second book, Espejo de la Vanidad del Mundo (Mirror 
of the Vanity of the World) (1672), took its title from this work.99 Pereyra and 
other leaders of the Sephardic diaspora found in authors such as Granada, 
Estella and the Augustinian Juan Márquez an inexhaustible source of argu- 
ments and explanations to be used against the heretical views that were 
spreading within the Sephardic community of Amsterdam. At the same time 
they could identify with the oppositional voice that these Spanish writers 


97 Luis de Granada, La Guía de Pecadores, in: Obras, 1, p. 52; Abraham Israel Pereyra, La 
Certeza de Camino, printed in Méchoulan, Hispanidad y Judaísmo, p. 68. And see many 


more examples there, pp. 120-2, 123-5, 131, 133-5, 136-7, 139-41, 152-6, 161, 221-2, 227, 240, 
250-4, 269-71, 273-5, 281, 285, 292, 295, 309-11. Catalogus librorum, p. 19, octavo: No. 2; 
Studemund-Halévy, "Codices Gentium", p. 306. 

98  OnEstella see Bataillon, Erasmo y España, esp. pp. 754—60; Pio Sagües Azcona, Fray Diego 
de Estella (Madrid, 1980). On his impact on Abraham Israel Pereyra see Henry Méchoulan, 
‘Diego de Estella, une source espagnole de l'oeuvre d'Abraham Pereyra’, Studia 
Rosenthaliana 15 (1981), pp. 178-87. A copy of his book Meditaciones devotíssimas del amor 
de Dios (Alcalá de Henares, 1597) was in the library of Rabbi David Nunes Torres (d. 1728), 
who was active in Amsterdam and The Hague; see Kaplan, 'The Libraries of Three 
Sephardi Rabbis, p. 250. 
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articulated in Christian society, including their criticism of the Catholic estab- 
lishment. Granada's sermonizing tone and his great reliance on the Bible, 
including the wealth of quotations from the Old Testament he presented, 
made him an ideal model for imitation in the struggle against those who 
denied divine providence and the immortality of the soul, and against the 
many New Christians who deviated from religious norms, not having been able 
to find a place for themselves within traditional Judaism. 

However, the crude appropriation on the part of Pereyra and others in his 
community of these writings by Granada and other such Spanish authors may 
also pointto something deeper. These New Jews brought with them from Spain 
not only books in Spanish but also what amounted to an entire library of ideas 
and doctrines, which they had internalized in the process of their Christian 
socialization. Even among those who identified fully with Judaism, such adher- 
ence could not erase the views and arguments that they had previously inter- 
nalized. Just as these New Jews refused to part from the books they had brought 
with them from Madrid and Lisbon, from Seville or Porto, so they found it dif- 
ficult to part from the library of ideas that they still carried with them after 
returning to Judaism. They undoubtedly constituted une communauté de 
lecteurs, as defined by Roger Chartier, in the historical and social sense that he 
gave to this concept.?? They shared the same Jewish bookshelf’, which included 
basic works of Judaism that had been translated into Spanish (and sometimes 
Portuguese) in the centres of the Western Sephardic diaspora. These included 
The Duties of the Heart by Bahya ibn Pakuda, the Kuzari of Judah Halevi, the 
Laws of Repentance [from the code of Maimonides] and The Faith Strengthened 
by the Karaite Isaac ben Abraham of Troki, as well as original works written by 
members of the Sephardic communities of Italy and northwest Europe, espe- 
cially the Conciliador by Menasseh ben Israel and Las Excelencias de los Hebreos 
by Isaac Cardoso. The Ferrara translation of the Bible into Spanish and the 
Spanish translations of Jewish prayer books for daily prayers, the Sabbaths and 
the holidays, contributed to the formation of a common language in which 
New Jews could express their Jewish culture. However, they grew up with the 
practice of reading Christian works subversively, from which they gleaned 
knowledge about Judaism that previously, in the lands of the Inquisition, they 
had been unable to acquire directly from Jewish sources. They were very inter- 
ested in Spanish political literature, as can be seen from the lists of books 
owned by New Jews, including those owned by merchants who were not 
exactly bookish intellectuals. The New Jews also retained their fondness for 


99 Roger Chartier, Lordre des livres: Lecteurs, auteurs, bibliothèques en Europe entre XIVe et 
XVIIIe siècle (Aix-en-Provence, 1992), pp. 13-33. 
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Spanish literature, both the belles-lettres of the baroque age and Catholic lit- 
erature, which they continued to read even after their return to Judaism. They 
continued to make use of this literature, and sometimes it assisted them in 
expressing Jewish confessional arguments. In this way, Iberian Catholic texts 
were appropriated by the diaspora of New Jews.!9? Since in some cases these 
Catholic authors were themselves New Christians of Jewish origin, who had 
assimilated into Iberian Catholicism, we would not be far from the truth were 
we to suppose that in certain cases their Sephardic readers also had a sense 
that in appropriating their arguments in a Jewish context they were returning 
a lost possession to its owner. 


100 I refer here to the perspective given to this concept by Roger Chartier when he points out 
that appropriation 'involves a social history of the various uses (which are not necessarily 
interpretations) of discourses and models, brought back to their fundamental social and 
institutional determinants and lodged in the specific practices that produce them’; 
Chartier, Forms and Meanings: Texts, Performances, and Audiences from Codex to Computer 
(Philadelphia, 1995), p. 89. See also L'ordre des livres, pp. 13-33; Chartier, "Texts, Printing, 
Readings, in The New Cultural History, ed. Lynn Hunt (Berkeley, 1989), pp. 154-75. 
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